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TRANSLATOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

The  original  edition  of  "  Aventures  de  Guerres  "  was  pub- 
lished in  1858;  it  consisted  of  few  copies  and,  though 
successful,  did  not  appeal  to  the  general  public. 

In  1893,  twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Moreau  de 
Jonnes,  a  second  slightly  abbreviated  edition  was  published, 
with  a  Preface  by  Leon  Say,  of  the  French  Academy. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  Preface  describe  the 
man  and  his  work : 

"  Moreau  de  Jonnes  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  on  which  war  was  declared  in  1870.  He 
was  a  splendid  old  man,  sturdy  to  the  end,  a  savant,  of 
precise  observation,  minutely  accurate,  endowed  with  a 
prodigious  memory,  and  held  indisputably  the  first  place 
in  statistics  in  France. 

"  Geography  and  statistics  were  his  favourite  forms  of 
knowledge,  and  he  represented  both  of  them  at  the  Institute 
.  .  .  We  only  knew  him  as  the  author  of  *  Statistics  of 
French  Agriculture,'  '  General  Statistics  of  France,'  and 
'  Statistics  of  French  Industry.'  ...  He  was  statistics 
personified. 

"In  1858  he  published  two  volumes  in  which  he  told  of 
things  and  places  he  had  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
counted a  series  of  adventures  which  he  had  met  with 
in  his  youth.  This  book,  a  little  confused,  a  book  of  history, 
of  geography,  of  botany,  of  geology,  of  which  very  few 
copies  were  printed,  had  a  great  success  with  some  of  a 
curious  turn,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  public 
at  large  to  be  attracted  by  the  deeds  of  obscure  soldiers  of 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  Empire.  .  .  .  Times  are 
changed.  The  public  of  our  day  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
the  romances  of  cloak  and  sword.  The  authentic  memoirs 
of  a  d'Artagnan  of  our  day  are  preferred  to  the  same  deeds 
as  told  by  the  beloved  Alex.  Dumas  of  our  youth.  .  .  . 

"  The  chapters  lacking  in  incident  have  been  omitted, 
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and  from  the  two  volumes  of  1858  has  been  compiled  one 
volume,  which  can  be  read  in  chronological  order  and 
without  digression;  it  gives  rather  less  about  volcanoes 
and  savage  witchery  than  the  first  edition  of  the  work." 

M.  Say  then  proceeds  to  make  a  reasoned  analysis  of 
the  author's  powers  of  observation  and  mind,  and  points 
out  that  at  the  end  of  his  thirteen  years  of  adventure  he 
was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  adds  that,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  was  soon  to  have  plenty  of  leisure 
to  write  his  astonishing  story;  how  he  employed  it  we  all 
recognize. 

Four  years  after  the  last  adventure  which  he  recounts, 
in  1809,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  English 
hulks.  His  long  captivity  allowed  him  to  compile  the 
tales  here  translated,  and  to  bring  to  perfection  his  scientific 
education  and  methods  of  investigation.  .  .  .  Moreau  de 
Jonn^s,  then  a  Staff  Captain  under  G^n^ral  le  Comte 
d'Houdetot,  belonged  to  the  force  commanded  by  Villaret- 
Joyeuse  which  capitulated  at  Martinique  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1809,  to  the  English  force  under  Beckwith  and 
Prevost.  On  the  way  to  the  hulks  at  Portsmouth  yellow 
fever  broke  out  on  board  the  Mercury,  carrying  the  author 
and  his  General,  and  once  again  de  Jonn^s  took  up  the 
work  of  a  doctor,  as  previously  in  1802  and  1803  in  similar 
epidemics  at  Martinique. 

This  translation  was  begun  in  1914,  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  war;  work  on  it  was  only  resumed  after  the 
conclusion  of  war.  The  following  subjects  dealt  with  in 
the  early  chapters  are  of  extraordinary  interest  in  view  of 
events  in  Europe  since  19 14 — viz. : 

The  rapid  training  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  state  of  politics  and  parties  in  France  due  to  the 

Revolution,  and  their  relation  to  orderly  government. 
The  charges  of  enemy  misconduct  brought   by  the 

author. 
The  effects  of  blockade. 

Parts  of  the  original,  not  connected  with  war  adventures 
have  been  omitted  or  condensed  in  translation.  This  is  the 
case  to  a  large  extent  in  the  chapters  describing  the  horrors 
of  yellow  fever. 


PREFACE 

The  Author's  Preface  to  the  edition  now  translated  appeared 
as  the  Epilogue  of  the  first  edition,  and  gives  a  concise 
record  of  all  his  adventures. 

We  must  conclude  from  it  and  from  L^on  Say's  words 
that  the  main  facts  had  all  been  written  down  previous  to 
his  release  from  the  hulks  in  1813,  but  whether  de  Jonn^s 
in  1858  published  these  words  as  originally  written,  or 
whether  he  allowed  his  mind  to  be  swayed  by  the  ideas  on 
such  subjects  as  the  English  treatment  of  the  Caribs,  le 
Vengeur,  and  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  as  accepted  in 
France,  must  be  left  to  readers  of  the  translation  to  decide. 
All  who  read  will  agree  with  L6on  Say,  who  concludes  with 
these  words:  "He  loved  France.  He  served  her  in  war 
with  daring  and  courage;  he  served  her  in  peace  by  means 
of  his  knowledge  and  admirable  faculty  for  work.  He  will 
have  had  the  rare  distinction  of  exciting  admiration  both 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  in  the  arts  of  peace." 

The  Preface  runs: 

PREFACE 

In  the  sixteenth  century  I  should  have  buried  myself 
in  a  cloister,  and  should  have  asked  at  the  steps  of  the  altar 
that  it  might  please  God  to  grant  me  those  consolations 
that  our  fathers  found  in  old  times  as  the  price  of  their 
strong  beliefs. 

But  times  have  changed.  It  was  to  science  that  I  had 
to  turn  to  find  in  its  beneficent  influence,  if  not  peace  of 
heart  and  calm  of  spirit,  at  least  powerful  distractions, 
new  thoughts,  healthy  fatigue,  and  that  cherished  illusion 
of  working  for  the  general  good,  for  the  increase  of  the 
intellectual  kingdom,  and  for  the  purest  glory  of  our  country. 

vii 
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The  command  of  the  post  of  Fort-de-France*  kept  me 
confined  to  the  town ;  I  resigned,  and  obtained  from  Captain 
General  Villaret-Joyeuse  an  order,  on  my  return  from  a 
difficult  mission,  to  carry  on  my  work  on  the  geological 
and  military  maps  of  the  isle,  which,  begun  the  preceding 
year,  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  all  the  officers 
employed  thereon  with  me. 

I  could  from  that  time,  if  not  freely,  at  any  rate  during 
the  long  trips  in  the  forests  of  the  interior,  among  the 
mountains  and  on  their  cloudy  peaks,  give  rein  to  my  love 
of  the  wild,  to  my  taste  for  work,  and  to  all  the  interest 
inspired  by  study  of  Nature's  productions,  various  and 
beautiful  as  they  are  under  tropical  skies. 

I  chmbed  the  four  hundred  piled-up  Mornesf  from  the 
shore  of  the  equatorial  Atlantic  to  the  highest  tops;  I 
enquired  with  miner's  hammer  into  their  sides,  their  ridges, 
their  sharp  peaks;  and  I  determined  their  mineral  nature, 
their  strata,  their  elevation,  their  points  of  connection, 
and  their  geological  system.  These  researches  led  me  to 
the  discovery  that  the  island  of  Martinique,  always  con- 
sidered to  be  of  primitive  formation,  was  entirely  volcanic, 
projected  above  the  ocean's  surface  by  the  eruptions  of  six 
large  submarine  furnaces. 

The  knowledge  acquired  by  this  exploration  enabled  me 
to  extend  similar  observation  to  the  other  islands  of  the 
West  Indian  Archipelago  throughout  the  length  of  the 
chain  from  Trinidad  to  Saba,  and  I  had  the  rare  and  remark- 
able honour  of  adding  an  important  chapter  to  the  history 
of  the  globe. 

Ten  new  campaigns  and  some  very  adventurous  Staff 
missions  enabled  me  to  complete  these  scientific  researches 
while  carrying  out  my  miUtary  duties. 

It  only  remained  for  me  to  arrange  the  numerous  materials 
I  had  gathered  with  so  much  trouble  and  danger.  Mis- 
fortune provided  for  this  need  by  giving  me  the  sad  leisure 
due  to  captivity  in  England. 

Here  work  was  to  me  the  greatest  of  help;  it  charmed 
away  the  cruel  ennui  which  wore  out  prisoners  of  war, 

*  Martinique. 

t  A  generic  name  for  hills  in  the  West  Indies . 
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however  robust  or  courageous  they  might  be.  This  cap- 
tivity, which  I  had  escaped  for  eighteen  years  with  un- 
exampled good  luck,  was  fatal  to  my  military  career  in 
depriving  me  of  service  with  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  just 
named  me  as  his  aide-de-camp. 

During  this  period  of  my  life  I  witnessed  or  took  part 
in  a  great  many  Uttle-known  events  of  war,  the  story  of 
which  is  not  wanting  in  interest. 

I  found  myself  thrown  more  than  once  in  the  society  of 
historical  persons  of  high  position,  and  also  that  of  pirates, 
smugglers,  and  folk  of  all  sorts. 

Once  I  set  out  in  a  flagship  of  eighty  guns  and  re- 
turned in  a  canoe  or  a  country  schooner  which  leaked  Hke 
a  sieve.  To  carry  out  an  important  mission  confided  to 
me  by  my  chiefs,  to  whom  I  was  Staff  officer,  I  had  to 
throw  my  briUiant  uniform  into  the  sea  and  put  on  seamen's 
clothes,  which  enabled  me  to  pass  through  the  ships  of  an 
English  squadron  and  save  the  despatches  with  which  I 
was  entrusted. 

But  it  is  too  much  to  talk  of  the  past,  especially  when  each 
day  of  the  present  is  bursting  with  its  imperial  duties. 

The  stories  which  you  are  about  to  read  have  for  the 
most  part  been  written  down  at  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  facts  which  they  recount,  or  under  the  impressions 
they  left  on  me.  I  thought  it  better  to  keep  to  their  varia- 
tion of  style,  the  roughness  of  a  sailor,  the  frankness  of  a 
soldier,  the  naiveU  of  a  student,  rather  than  alter  and  so 
varnish  over  their  unconventional  features. 

These  stories  depict  in  their  truest  colours  some  memorable 
deeds  of  war,  some  hazardous  trips  across  the  seas,  and 
many  events  which  have  failed  to  find  an  historian,  and 
have  gained  rather  than  lost  thereby.  They  show  the 
inner  life  in  our  fleets  and  armies  through  the  first  ten 
campaigns  of  the  Revolution ;  they  bear  witness  that  these 
times,  often  represented  as  the  Pandemonium  of  History, 
were  no  less  fruitful  than  any  other  in  noble  sentiments 
and  good  deeds,  and  that  they  were  at  least  equal  in  im- 
partiaHty,  in  self-denial  and  devotion  to  many  epochs  of 
which  the  memories  are  far  more  glorious. 

During  this  first  period  of  my  fife  I  was  present  in — 
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The  most  bloedy  battle*  of  all  those  fought  on  the  streets 
of  Paris  during  the  Revolution,  loth  of  August,  1792. 

The  greatest  maritime  disaster  experienced  by  France, 
the  burning  of  the  squadron  and  port  of  Toulon  in  1793. 

The  greatest  naval  battle  ever  fought  between  the  fleets 
of  France  and  England,  ist  of  June,  1794. 

One  of  the  finest  feats  of  arms  of  our  great  wars,  the 
taking    by  assault   of    Fort   Penthievre    at   Quiberon  in 

1795. 

The  most  terrible  catastrophe  in  a  European  Colony, 
the  burning  of  Cape  French  in  St.  Domingo  in  1801. 

The  longest  and  most  bloody  siege  recorded  in  colonial 
history,  that  of  Fort  Desaix  in  Martinique  in  1809. 

Five  times  I  have  been  wounded :  my  cheek  once  pierced, 
a  jaw  broken,  my  chest  broken  in,  a  knee  fractured,  not  to 
speak  of  other  slight  wounds. 

Very  few  of  my  poor  comrades  have  been  as  lucky  as  I 
in  escaping. 

Of  all  the  contagious  diseases  in  the  midst  of  which  I  have 
lived  so  long,  one  only,  tj^hus,  struck  me  down  on  return 
from  the  battle  of  the  ist  of  June,  1794. 

I  have,  however,  seen  ten  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever,  and 
1  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  three  armies  by  the 
terrible  ravages  of  this  cruel  disease. 

It  is  true  that  this  long  and  rough  experience  has  brought 
me  the  laborious  honour  of  serving  gratuitously,  for  twenty 
years,  as  member  of  the  Council  of  Health  of  the  kingdom, 
with  Gay-Lussac  and  others  of  great  merit. 

I  have  taken  part  in  fifteen  expeditions  overseas,  of 
which  ten  were  to  the  tropics.  My  ten  crossings  of  the 
Atlantic  alone  make  nearly  20,000  leagues. 

I  have  been  made  much  of,  loved  in  childhood  by  three 
persons  very  different,  but  equally  good:  President  de 
Robien,  of  the  Rennes  Parliament;  Beaumarchais,  author 
of  Figaro  ;  and  the  Prior  of  the  Rennes  Jacobins,  D.  Felix 
Mainguy. 

I  have  seen  many  historical  figures  of  the  Revolution: 
Mirabeau,  Lafayette,  Bailly,  King  Louis  XVL,  Barnave, 
Danton,  Tallien;  they  remain  as  clear  on  my  memory  as 

*  The  detailed  account  is  omitted  from  the  translated  edition. 
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if  I  had  met  them  this  morning  on  my  way  back  from  the 
Institute. 

But  though  I  served  the  Empire  to  the  last  day  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  the  Emperor. 
At  the  time  of  his  first  step  in  that  grand  career  which  he 
filled  for  twenty-one  years  with  unequalled  glory  he  was 
within  a  few  paces  of  me;  that  was  the  moment  when  he 
entered  the  rebellious  town  of  Toulon.  The  tumult  raised 
by  the  great  events  there  and  the  agitation  caused  by  my 
deliverance  hindered  me  from  making  out  his  features, 
altered  as  they  were  by  fatigue. 

The  illustrious  men  whom  I  have  known,  and  who  have 
honoured  me  with  their  attention,  kindness,  or  even  affec- 
tion, are — General  Hoche,  Admiral  Bruix,  and  Marshal 
Gouvion  Saint-C}^:. 

The  most  eminent  men  under  whom  I  have  served  as 
Staff  officer  are — Victor  Hugues,  Governor  of  Guadeloupe; 
Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  Captain-General  of  Martinique; 
Minister  of  Marine,  Portal;  General  Lauriston,  commanding 
the  overseas'  expedition,  1806. 

The  generals  to  whom  I  have  been  chief  A.D.C.,  and  who 
have  given  me  their  confidence  and  friendship  are — MM. 
Devrigny,  de  Castella,  d'Houdetot,  Carra  Saint-Cyr. 

Those  of  my  companions  in  arms  from  whom  I  received 
most  trusting  tokens  of  friendship,  and  of  whom  I  have 
most  deeply  regretted  the  loss,  are — General  Devrigny,  who 
died  of  yellow  fever  in  my  arms;  Squadron  Leader  Allaire 
and  Colonel  of  Engineers  Postalis,  who  met  the  same  fate; 
Colonel  Miany,  drowned;  Colonel  of  Engineers  Richard, 
killed  at  Dantzig;  Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Montfort, 
who  died  of  the  results  of  an  old  wound — all  officers  of  rare 
merit,  who  in  the  most  trying  times  have  given  me  courage 
and  examples  of  resignation  and  firmness. 

I  have  gained  the  lasting  and  proved  affection  of  Admirals 
Halgan,  de  Linois,  and  de  Mackan ;  of  Generals  de  Kerversan, 
Donzelot,  and  Ocher  de  Beaupreau.  Of  it  I  keep  a  tender 
memory. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    RENNES— SERVICE    IN 
PARIS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD,  1791 

The  good  city  of  Rennes,  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne, 
a  town  of  the  Roman  province  of  Armorica,  and  old  even 
in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  still  possessed  in  the  year  1788 
portions  of  the  high  walls  with  crenellated  towers  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded. 

It  possessed  also  a  provincial  Parhament  which  opposed 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Court; 
it  possessed,  moreover,  a  college  which  boasted  of  its  solid 
studies,  and  a  law  school  rendered  famous  by  the  jurists 
which  it  had  produced.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing 
there  were  some  who  were  quoted  as  having  owed  their 
success  to  this  school,  and  whose  names  are  still  honourably 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  history.  They  were — Chapel- 
lier,  who  was  president  of  the  "  Assemblee  constituante  "  and 
author  of  the  organization  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation; 
Languissais,  one  of  the  best  men  of  the  Revolution,  who 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  by  sixty-three  departments, 
a  case  quite  unparalleled;  the  Director  Gohier;  the  learned 
jurists  Legraverend  and  Legornidec;  the  ministers  Defer- 
mont  and  Corbieres. 

Moreau,  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden,  the  Xenophon  of 
the  most  wonderful  retreat  of  modern  times,  was  then 
provost  of  the  school  of  law — that  is  to  say,  he  was  the 
one  among  the  young  advocates  who  was  selected  to 
sustain  the  honour  of  the  law  at  the  Bar  of  Rennes. 

Judging  by  all  the  eminent  men  this  town  has  produced, 
one  might  imagine  that  the  University  consisted  entirely 
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of  learned  and  hard-working  scholars.  Not  at  all.  But 
for  a  small  group  of  students  scribbling  in  the  darkest 
corners  of  the  class-rooms,  and  nicknamed  "  saps  "  and  "culs- 
de-plomb,"  no  one  in  the  college  bothered  himself  seriously 
about  work.  Indeed,  most  of  the  students  used  more 
intelligence  in  avoiding  their  studies  than  would  have 
enabled  them  to  win  high  honours. 

These  youths  were  divided  into  two  classes,  quite  as 
distinct  the  one  from  the  other  as  the  aristocracy  is  from 
the  common  people. 

The  first  of  these  classes  was  composed  of  elder  students 
who  imitated  the  manners  of  young  men.  Their  lives  were 
passed  at  the  caf^,  the  fencing-saloon,  and,  whenever  they 
possessed  either  money  or  credit,  in  gay  and  light-hearted 
parties  of  pleasure,  frequently  followed  by  riotous  nights, 
duels,  debts,  and  remorse.  The  scholars  of  the  lower  classes 
were  the  plebeians  of  the  University.  I  had  the  honour, 
dearly  enough  acquired,  of  belonging  to  this  section.  They 
were  a  turbulent  and  undisciplined  lot,  in  whom  dissipation 
and  recklessness  had  wellnigh  obliterated  all  traces  of 
intelligence. 

The  sole  occupation  of  each  day  was  the  invention  of 
some  fresh  folly,  some  scheme  of  wrongdoing  with  impunity. 
Owing  to  his  grotesque  appearance,  the  beadle,  a  sort  of 
college  usher  who  was  posted  by  the  professor's  chair  to 
execute  his  mandates,  was  a  perpetual  butt  for  jokes  and 
tricks  more  or  less  innocent.  His  wig,  which  was  red  and 
frizzy,  was  the  object  of  the  deepest  and  blackest  con- 
spiracies. We  deprived  ourselves  of  apples,  we  sold  our 
books,  to  buy  fish-hooks  in  order  that  we  might  annex  it 
and  bear  it  off  to  the  ceiling,  as  Berenice's  locks  were 
borne  to  the  heavens. 

Success  at  last  crowned  our  efforts,  but  the  translation 
of  Cicero's  "  Speeches  "  would  not  have  exacted  as  much 
patience  and  cleverness  as  did  the  Rape  of  the  Wig. 

The  culminating  moment  of  the  day  was  the  break-up 
of  the  classes.  It  was  for  all  the  world  as  if  pandemonium 
had  broken  out,  and  poured  forth  all  its  evil-doers. 

A  scene  of  tumult,  riot,  and  indescribable  disorder,  began 
the  moment  the  threshold  was  passed.    The  passers-by 
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fled  before  the  students  as  though  they  had  been  mad 
bulls;  girls  took  refuge  in  side  streets;  shopkeepers  hurriedly 
brought  their  goods  under  cover,  for  fear  of  seeing  their 
apples,  nuts,  and  chestnuts  raided,  and  used  as  projectiles. 
To  the  credit  of  the  students  it  must  be  said  that  if  a  fruit- 
woman  burst  into  tears  and  declared  that  she  had  been 
ruined,  everyone  was  ready  to  give  their  last  farthing  to 
recoup  her.  I  have  known  my  friend  Montreuil  eat  dry 
bread  for  his  breakfast  for  quite  a  long  time  in  order  that 
every  day  he  might  give  a  sou  to  a  poor  woman  who  had 
lost  the  sale  of  a  basket  of  apples  through  his  thought- 
lessness. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  school  without  a 
passage  of  arms  with  someone,  and  without  the  chance  of 
a  licking,  being  tripped  up,  or  at  the  very  least  getting  a 
box  on  the  ear  or  a  shove. 

Even  the  most  peacefully  disposed  students  constantly 
returned  home  with  black  eyes,  bloody  noses,  bruised  faces, 
and  clothes  in  rags.  This  last  item  did  not  commend  them 
to  their  parents,  and  often  entailed  a  second  thrashing. 

The  author  of  the  ''  Life  of  Bertrand  Duguesclin  "  shows 
that  five  centuries  ago  it  was  exactly  the  same  with  the 
Breton  youths  of  that  day.  Whatever  civilization  has  done 
for  France,  it  has  made  no  change  in  these  savage  customs. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  blame  them  too  much,  since, 
though  they  may  have  been  a  hindrance  to  our  studies, 
they  were  a  far  better  preparation  for  the  rude  experiences 
of  war  which  awaited  us  than  a  gentler  training  would  have 
been. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  said,  that,  barbarous  as  these 
customs  were,  there  were  still  to  be  found  in  them  curious 
traces  of  a  spirit  of  justice  such  as  is  noticeable  in  the  laws 
of  the  Middle  Ages — take,  for  example,  the  ordeal  of  battle 
and  compurgation  for  crime. 

It  was  forbidden  by  this  unwritten  law  of  custom  to  strike 
a  man  when  he  was  down.  In  such  a  case  the  conqueror 
nearly  always  offered  his  hand  to  the  vanquished  and  helped 
him  to  rise.    The  combatants  could  claim  a  right  to  exempt 

Etack  certain  parts  of  the  body — the  face,  for  instance 
this  rule  was  never  violated.    Kicking  was  looked 
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upon  with  general  horror.  Except  by  mutual  agreement, 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  never  seized.  When  the  spectators 
cried  "  Enough  !"  the  fight  had  to  cease,  though,  owing  to 
the  obstinacy  of  the  combatants,  this  rule  could  not  always 
be  enforced.  All  these  encounters,  which  were  often  bloody 
and  frequently  dangerous,  were  legalized  by  custom,  and 
no  complaints  were  permitted.  Youths  returned  to  their 
homes,  maybe,  with  a  broken  jaw,  a  damaged  eye,  a  bleeding 
face,  but  not  a  word  was  said.  No  one  could  be  blamed, 
as  everything  had  been  done  according  to  rule. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  be  less  severe  towards  this 
spirit  of  combativeness  in  the  young  when  they  consider 
that  the  same  spirit  pervaded  every  rank  of  the  society  of 
that  day,  and  that  everywhere,  either  in  the  name  of  paternal 
correction,  justice,  discipline,  or  honour,  the  weaker  was 
beaten  almost  to  death  by  the  stronger.  Children  were 
whipped  at  home  by  their  mothers  and  at  school  by  their 
masters.  The  wife  was  beaten  by  her  husband,  and  the 
husband  was  thrashed  at  the  inn  by  his  dearest  friends. 
Justice  could  discover  no  better  means  of  punishing  men 
than  by  having  them  whipped  by  the  hangman.  Military 
discipline  consisted  mainly  in  beating  soldiers  with  canes, 
straps,  the  flat  of  the  sword,  or  the  ramrods  of  the  guns; 
with  switches  of  osier  or  secretly  with  the  "  savate,"  and 
these  punishments  killed  their  victims  quite  as  surely  and 
with  far  more  cruelty  than  the  gibbet. 

I  myself  have  seen  on  the  ramparts  of  Rennes,  behind 
Les  Carmes,  the  Vicomte  de  Mirabeau,  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Touraine,  son  of  the  "  Friend  of  Man  "  and  brother  of 
the  great  orator,  himself  presiding  at  the  punishment  of 
soldiers  whom  he  had  ordered  to  run  the  gauntlet.  He 
followed  them  step  by  step  in  order  to  observe  their  horrible 
sufferings,  and  called  out  to  the  soldiers  "Strike  harder!'* 
at  the  same  time  belabouring  with  the  flat  of  his  sword 
those  who  showed  any  weakness  in  carrying  out  the 
barbarous  sentence. 

In  consequence  of  these  cruelties  this  detestable  man 
received  from  us  the  nickname  of  "  Executioner,"  and  in 
classical  language  we  devoted  his  head  to  the  infernal  deities. 
Four  years  passed  before  the  accomplishment  of  our  vows. 
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but  his  shame  began  almost  immediately.  He  had  married 
for  her  dowry  a  young  lady  who  bore  one  of  the  finest 
names  in  the  country,  and  was  in  all  points  worthy  of  her 
name.  Coming  home  one  night  half  drunk  after  dining 
with  the  regiment  he  began  to  bully  his  wife  and  then  beat 
her.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  a  Bretonne  woman  of  the 
old  school.  While  he  was  still  half  stupefied  from  the 
effects  of  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  his  wife  called  her  maid, 
a  young  woman  from  Guerande  with  the  strength  of  a 
muleteer.  Between  them  they  rolled  him  up  in  the  sheets, 
and  as  he  was  monstrously  fat  they  managed  to  wind  him 
up  so  completely  that  he  could  not  disentangle  himself. 
Then,  seizing  anything  that  came  to  hand,  they  proceeded 
to  beat  him  as  he  had  beaten  his  wretched  soldiers.  On 
hearing  of  this  heroic  deed  the  students  were  with  difficulty 
dissuaded  from  offering  their  congratulations  to  the  lady, 
and  from  giving  the  colonel  "  rough  music.'' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  with  what  glee  these  high- 
spirited  young  men  received  the  news  of  any  public  events 
which  especially  appealed  to  them.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
however,  that  they  invariably  took  the  part  of  the  oppressed, 
and  never  joined  themselves  to  the  oppressors.  When 
Parhament  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  for 
having  resisted  its  usurpations,  the  school  of  law  and  the 
college  expressed  loudly  their  admiration  and  esteem  for 
the  persecuted  magistrates.  The  feeling  became  so  strong 
that  the  minister  actually  commanded  the  formation  of  a 
camp  of  foreign  troops  to  keep  order  at  the  gates  of  Rennes. 

A  similar  measure  of  intimidation,  attempted  six  months 
later,  at  the  Champs-Elysee,  succeeded  so  ill  that  it  practi- 
cally caused  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

A  childish  scheme  will  show  what  wild  ideas  at  that  time 
filled  the  heads  of  the  Breton  people.  The  boys  in  my 
class-room  formed  a  plot  to  burn  the  camps  of  the  regiments 
of  Bouillon  and  of  the  Royal  Swedes,  and,  imbued  with 
classic  teaching,  they  believed  they  could  succeed  by  em- 
ploying the  same  methods  that  Archimedes  had  used  when 
he  burnt  the  Roman  fleet  off  Syracuse,  by  means  of  burning 
glasses.  During  two  whole  months  this  plan  completely  ab- 
sorbed us,  and  studies  were  more  than  half  suspended.    Tho 
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chief  difficulty  was  to  collect  the  very  considerable  number  of 
mirrors  that  was  necessary,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  tricks,  the  perseverance,  and  the  determination 
which  it  required  to  attain  that  object.  One  experiment 
in  which  we  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  a  stretch  of  heather 
filled  us  with  joy,  and  we  felt  certain  of  the  success  of  our 
enterprise.  Imagine  our  disappointment  when  the  camp 
was  struck  just  at  the  moment  when  we  dreamt  of  its 
being  overtaken  by  the  same  fate  as  Troy  ! 

The  law  students,  whose  plans  were  more  serious,  suc- 
ceeded no  better.  The  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  regiment 
of  Rohan-Soubise,  commanded  by  the  Comte  d'Hervilly. 
This  regiment  was  universally  hated  because  it  had  been 
employed  to  drive  out  the  magistrates  and  close  the  doors 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice.  Public  feeling  began  to  show 
itself  by  forbidding  officers  to  enter  the  cafes,  by  hoot- 
ing the  soldiers  wherever  they  showed  themselves,  and 
by  insulting  their  colonel.  He  was  a  little  dried-up 
man  with  a  yellow  face,  wearing  boots  which  reached 
to  his  thighs.  He  was  most  objectionable  on  account 
of  his  arrogance  and  the  airs  he  gave  himself.  He 
calmly  accepted  every  duel  which  was  proposed  to  him, 
and  no  sooner  were  the  combatants  "  en  garde  "  than  he 
disarmed  his  opponent  by  thrusts  which  were  unknown  in 
the  fencing  of  the  country.  This  occurred  three  or  four 
times.  There  were  at  least  twenty  candidates  eager  to 
replace  those  who  had  failed,  but  they  were  forbidden  to 
continue  the  contest,  as  the  school  feared  that  any  possible 
success  might  be  misconstrued  by  the  world  into  some 
unfair  advantage. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Government,  recognizing  that  the 
situation  in  Brittany  was  becoming  serious,  decided  to 
change  their  policy.  They  re-established  the  ParUament 
and  removed  those  persons  who  were  responsible  for  the 
disorders. 

The  regiment  of  Rohan-Soubise  was  pursued  on  its 
departure  by  the  curses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  colonel 
narrowly  escaped  stoning.  I  came  across  him  three  times 
later  on,  and  each  time  in  scenes  of  blood.  The  first  was 
when  he  headed  the  band  of  gentlemen  armed  with  daggers 
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who  broke  into  the  apartments  at  the  Tuileries  and  tried 
to  carry  off  the  King.  They  were  expelled  by  the  National 
Guard,  and  received  outrageous  treatment.  The  second 
was  on  the  loth  of  August,  when  he  directed  the  defence 
of  the  Tuileries;  and  the  last  was  at  Quiberon,  where  he 
perished. 

I  was  too  young  to  take  any  part  in  these  events  except 
as  far  as  opinions  and  sentiments  were  concerned.  I  was, 
however,  in  the  secret  of  the  bold  scheme  for  burning  the 
camp  of  the  strangers.  It  was  I  who  procured  the  volume 
of  Buffon  from  which  we  took  our  information,  and  I  who 
successfully  carried  out  the  first  experiments,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  classical  scholars,  who  did  not  dream 
of  a  rival  among  the  ordinary  students. 

A  happy  chance  introduced  me  to  the  study  of  science 
under  far  more  favourable  circumstances  than  those  offered 
by  the  college,  and  opened  to  me  the  gates  of  a  different 
world  from  that  in  which  I  had  hitherto  moved.  This 
stroke  of  good-fortune  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on 
my  whole  life  that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

The  convent  of  the  Jacobins  was  famous  in  Rennes,  firstly 
on  account  of  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  which  had 
twice  saved  the  town  when  in  dire  extremity,  and  secondly 
on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  treasure  which  consisted 
of  ex-voto  offerings  and  gold  and  silver  statues.  In  the 
vast  chapel  close  to  the  church  there  was,  moreover,  a 
collection  of  very  old  and  curious  historical  pictures,  of 
which  no  trace  now  remains. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  prior,  a  most 
benevolent  and  learned  gentleman,  an  invitation  was  issued 
every  year  to  the  principal  of  the  college,  and  through  him 
to  a  large  number  of  the  students  who  had  obtained  good 
marks  either  for  conduct  or  study.  It  was  a  day  that  was 
eagerly  anticipated.  I  was  on  this  occasion  one  of  the 
chosen.  We  marched  in  procession  to  the  convent,  in  all 
our  best  clothes,  and  preceded  by  the  mace-bearers  of  the 
college  with  their  parti-coloured  robes  and  insignia  of  office. 
Our  admission  to  the  convent  was  accompanied  by  various 
forms  which  impressed  upon  us  the  importance  of  the 
occasion. 
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After  having  attended  Mass  and  listened  to  an  address, 
we  were  allowed  to  visit  the  gardens,  the  library,  the  treasury 
and  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  There  we  spent  much  time 
gazing  at  the  huge  pictures  which  depicted  events  in  the 
history  of  Brittany.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  showed 
the  battlefield  of  Auray  at  the  moment  when  the  two  rivals, 
the  Duke  Charles  of  Blois  and  the  Duke  John  de  Montfort, 
were  about  to  decide  their  claims  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  two  claimants  were  distinguished  from  the  knights 
who  surrounded  them  by  their  ducal  mantles  bordered  with 
ermine,  the  ermine  being  the  hereditary  emblem  of  Brittany. 

In  the  first  picture  Charles  de  Blois'  greyhound  is  repre- 
sented as  fawning  on  John  de  Montfort.  This  was  a  point 
which  appealed  at  once  to  our  childish  imaginations  and 
awakened  general  interest.  Many  different  explanations 
were  offered,  and  I  was  in  due  course  forced  to  give  my 
opinion.  I  maintained  that  they  had  imputed  to  the 
greyhound  an  act  that  was  purely  human,  of  which  his 
species  would  have  been  incapable.  Can  any  incident  be 
quoted  of  a  dog  leaving  his  master  and  going  over  to  his 
enemy  ?  Everyone,  said  I,  knows  the  tale  of  the  knight 
who  was  travelling  with  his  lady-love  and  his  greyhound. 
A  prince  whom  he  met,  envying  his  good -fortune,  demanded 
that  he  should  give  up  the  lady.  "  Willingly,"  replied  the 
knight,  "if  she  will  consent  to  follow  you."  Scarcely  had 
he  uttered  these  imprudent  words  than  the  lady  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  stranger.  He,  encouraged  by 
his  success,  proceeded  to  demand  the  greyhound  on  the 
same  conditions,  but  this  time  he  met  with  disappointment. 
The  hound,  being  loosed,  at  once  ran  to  his  master,  who 
was  consoled  for  the  perfidy  of  his  lady  by  the  fidelity  of 
his  hound. 

Undoubtedly  Charles  de  Blois'  hound,  v/hich  was  of  the 
same  breed,  would  have  been  equally  incapable  of  betraying 
his  master.  No  greyhound  would  ever  have  been  guilty  of 
such  perfidy,  the  race  being  distinguished  by  their  faith- 
fulness. But,  1  added,  it  is  suggested  that  the  dog  was 
deceived  by  the  clothes  of  John  de  Montfort,  which  were 
the  same  as  those  of  his  rival.  This  assertion  cannot  be 
sustained,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dogs  recognize 
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their  masters  by  smell  and  not  by  sight;  consequently  it 
was  not  Ukely  the  hound  would  be  led  astray  by  the  ermine 
robe.     I  should  explain  the  incident  as  follows. 

John  de  Montfort  was  the  victor  on  the  appeal  to  arms, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  English  became  Duke  of  Brittany. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  however,  were  hard  to 
convince.  He  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  support  the 
legitimacy  of  his  claim  by  resort  to  fables  in  which  he  was 
shown  as  the  elect  of  God.  No  doubt  the  courtiers  who 
had  abandoned  Charles  de  Blois  in  his  ill-fortune  were  glad 
enough  to  believe  that  the  hound  had  set  them  an  example. 

As  I  finished  these  words  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and,  turning  round,  was  startled  to  perceive  that  the  learned 
prior,  Dom  Felix  Mainguy,  arriving  at  that  moment  on  the 
scene,  must  have  overheard  my  discourse.  Instead  of 
blaming  my  boldness,  as  I  half  feared  he  might  do,  he 
declared  that  the  legends  which  had  attached  themselves 
to  certain  parts  of  history  should  not  be  accepted  without 
a  certain  amount  of  reasonable  criticism.  He  added  with 
great  kindness  that  what  he  had  overheard  was  a  good 
augury  for  my  future  studies.  I  was  so  confused  I  could 
not  find  words  to  express  my  gratitude,  and  could  only 
respond  with  a  respectful  inclination. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feast  which  followed; 
so  lavish  was  it  that  each  student  received  a  salad-bowl  of 
sugared  strawberries  and  as  many  apples  and  pears  as  his 
pockets  would  hold.  It  did  not  make  such  an  impression 
as  the  encouragement  I  received  from  the  prior  before  leaving 
the  convent.  He  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him  whenever 
I  was  at  liberty,  and  promised  to  lend  me  any  books  I 
needed.  From  that  time  forth  I  was  delivered  from  the 
curse  of  ignorance  which,  like  leprosy,  in  those  days,  more 
than  perhaps  at  present,  devoured  the  human  race. 

This  excellent  man  directed  my  studies  with  a  truly 
fatherly  kindness.  He  smoothed  away  many  difficulties 
which  would  have  proved  almost  insurmountable,  since  in 
those  days  there  were  hardly  any  elementary  books,  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  then  in  vogue  would  nowadays  be 
looked  upon  with  the  utmost  contempt.  The  Latin  authors 
were  fairly  well  taught,  but  French  composition  was  weak, 
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to  use  the  mildest  expression.  The  parts  of  speech  were 
Hebrew  and  Greek  to  the  students,  and  they  could  only 
make  head  or  tail  of  them  by  first  translating  the  sentences 
into  Latin.  By  teaching  me  analysis  my  respected  master 
made  me  familiar  with  the  grammatical  rules  which  govern 
them.  He  lent  me  the  manuscript  of  a  grammar  he  had 
compiled,  which  resembled  that  of  Dumarais,  but  which 
was  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  I  found  it  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  study  of  modern  languages,  since 
I  had  no  necessity  for  continuing  to  cultivate  the  classics. 
I  was  deep  in  these  studies,  which  I  now  pursued  with  great 
diligence,  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Rennes  for  Paris  in 
the  year  1791. 

At  the  beginning  of  1791  the  Revolution  was,  so  it  was 
said,  at  an  end,  and  the  constitutional  monarch}^  firmly 
estabUshed.  If  this  was  not  actually  true,  it  was  at  least 
the  general  opinion,  and  was  shared  by  many  very  sensible 
people  in  Paris.  In  the  provinces  the  feehng  of  security 
was  not  quite  so  strong.  In  Brittany,  in  particular,  people's 
faith  was  rather  shaken  by  the  gloomy  prognostications  of 
the  elderly  gentlemen  who  declared  that  it  was  nothing: 
merely  an  insurrection  whose  supporters  and  accomplices 
would  presently  be  executed  by  decree  of  Parhament. 

When  I  reached  Paris  in  the  month  of  February  there 
was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  town  which  could  lead  one 
to  foretell  the  coming  disaster.  The  people  were  calm, 
confident,  and  joyous.  The  freeing  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
had  already  produced  excellent  results,  and  industry  and 
commerce  were  improving  from  day  to  day.  It  is  true  that 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  had  lost  its  aristocratic  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  fine  houses  now  stood  empty,  but  the 
dwellers  in  the  crowded  business  quarters  were  hardly 
aware  of  the  fact.  Their  customers  if  less  rich  were  more 
numerous,  and  were  already  benefiting  by  the  repeal  of  the 
"gabelle,"  the  "taille,"  the  "dime,"  and  other  taxes  of 
the  old  regime,  gone  never  to  return. 

Every  Sunday  was  a  fete-day.  All  the  public  places 
were  crowded;  one  could  hardly  force  one's  way  along  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple,  which  was  then  the  favourite  resort. 
A  new  play  called  "  Nicodeme  dans  la  lune  "  became  the 
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rage.     It  was  a  sort  of  allegorical  comedy,  of  which  the 

plot  was  a  revolution  peacefully  carried  out,  to  the  benefit 

of  everyone.     The  public  caught  the  allusions  with  delight, 

and   at   all   the  hundred   representations   never   failed   to 

applaud  the  lines  in  praise  of  the  king,  who  was  compared 

to  a  rose. 

"  Une  rose  est  Tembl^me 
De  votre  majest6 
Chez  vous  le  diad^me 
Couronne  la  bontd." 

As  poetry  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  these  lines,  but 
their  success  proved  that  at  that  time  Louis  XVI.  still 
possessed  the  affection  of  his  people. 

It  must  be  explained  that  there  was  a  rage  at  that  period 
for  idyll,  and  the  most  crude  productions  of  that  sort  of 
literature  were  favourably  received.  Even  the  Court  shared 
the  same  tastes.  "  Pauvre  Jacques  "  and  the  novel  which 
described  his  misfortunes  engrossed  all  the  most  intelligent 
spirits  beneath  the  gilded  ceilings  of  the  Tuileries.  There 
nothing  was  read  but  the  romances  of  Gorgy,  an  author 
who  is  now  entirely  forgotten,  but  whose  success  at  that 
time  was  most  marked.  The  same  fascination  was  felt  by 
the  town;  it  seemed  like  a  return  to  the  Golden  Age.  The 
pastorals  of  Florian  and  the  childish  tales  of  Berquin  were 
to  be  met  with  everywhere.  The  novel  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  entirely  disappeared.  Instead  of  "  Zadig," 
*' Heloise,"  and  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  everyone  read  with 
delight  such  books  as  "Zeiie  dans  le  desert,"  "  L'Enfant 
de  la  nature,"  "  Epreuves  du  sentiment."  This  taste  for 
the  romantic  side  of  life  at  the  moment  when  reality  in  its 
most  terrible  form  was  about  to  assert  itself  reminds  one 
of  delightful  dreams  which  one  would  gladly  have  prolonged, 
but  which  were  dissipated  by  the  crash  of  a  thunder-storm. 

The  safety  of  Paris  seemed  proof  against  all  attacks, 
since  it  rested  on  a  foundation  of  security  such  as  was 
unknown  in  any  other  capital — a  foundation  of  security 
provided  by  60,000  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  men  of  intel- 
ligence, ever  ready  for  service  and  devoted  to  their  cause. 
They  demanded  neither  pay  nor  quarters,  nor  anything 
that  was  necessary  to  the  ordinary  soldier.     The  splendid 
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institution  of  the  Paris  National  Guard,  which  owed  its  birth 
to  the  Revolution,  had  become  the  Palladium  of  the  city. 
At  the  first  roll  of  the  drum  there  issued  from  every  house 
a  citizen  who  from  his  military  bearing  might  well  have 
been  taken  for  a  member  of  a  picked  corps.  These  men 
were  not  merely  splendid  to  look  upon;  they  were  brave 
fellows  who  fought  as  if  they  had  been  at  it  all  their  lives, 
and  I  have  seen  them  hold  out  for  three  hours  against  the 
fire  of  the  finest  infantry  in  Europe. 

This  army  had  received  its  instruction,  as  far  as  detail 
was  concerned,  from  the  Gardes  Frangais,  and  its  organiza- 
tion from  General  Lafayette.  These  services  were  not 
unrequited.  The  instructors  of  the  National  Guard  were 
promoted  to  the  highest  ranks;  and  as  for  the  general,  he 
became  for  more  than  two  years  the  king  of  Paris.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  give  any  idea  of  the  idolatry  that  he 
inspired.  It  was  a  sort  of  fascination  which  one  can  only 
explain  by  the  youthfulness  of  heart  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
population  in  its  new  birth  into  political  life.  Whenever 
Lafayette  showed  himself  an  enormous  crowd  gathered, 
pressed  up  to  him,  and  surrounded  him,  and  the  air  rang 
with  his  name.  Everyone  wished  to  touch  him  or  to  pat 
his  white  horse,  who  received  these  attentions,  as  did  his 
master,  with  the  utmost  patience  and  good-humour. 

Those  who  only  knew  Lafayette  during  the  second  part 
of  his  life  will  perhaps  imagine  that  we  have  exaggerated  the 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing.  Not 
so;  the  man  himself  had  changed  entirely.  The  prisons  of 
Olmiitz  had  broken  him  both  in  body  and  spirit,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  the  weight  of  forty  years  of  disappointed 
hopes,  abortive  plans,  disastrous  enterprises,  and  perhaps 
also  the  dread  of  being  misunderstood  by  posterity,  after 
having  helped  to  free  two  great  nations  at  the  expense  of 
liberty,  fortune,  and  happiness. 

In  179 1  he  was  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  a  fine  horseman,  slim  and  well  set  up,  with  a  most 
distinguished  air,  an  unmistakable  aristocrat.  His  com- 
plexion was  delicate,  his  face  pale,  and  his  fair  hair  was 
powdered  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  with  curls 
which  hid  the  ears.    When  he  was  pleased  and  his  face  was 
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animated,  his  expression  was  gracious,  and  made  a  most 
favourable  impression.  It  was  only  when  he  was  irritated 
that  he  wore  a  look  of  vexation  or  contempt,  and  then 
these  slight  indications  were  quickly  effaced  by  the  ex- 
pression of  good-nature  and  charm  which  was  natural  to 
him,  and  had  gained  for  him  the  affection  of  the  people, 
which  they  carried  to  the  point  of  enthusiasm. 

Circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control,  having 
thrown  me  into  the  midst  of  these  political  events,  gave 
me  also  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  observing,  young  as 
I  was,  the  men  who  were  the  prime  movers,  and  who,  urged 
on  by  an  irresistible  fate,  were  in  time  to  be  themselves 
crushed  beneath  the  chariot  which  they  had  set  in  motion. 

Although  I  had  only  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  and  was 

living  very  quietly  in  one  of  the  least  frequented  streets  of 

the  Marais,  I  was  immediately  pounced  upon,  thanks  to 

my  height  and  my  black  moustache,  for  service  with  the 

National  Guard.    When  I  complained  to  Tallien,  who  was 

President  of  the  Board  that  I  was  from  two  to  three  years 

below  the  standard  age,  he  replied  in  the  most  flattering 

tones  and  with  a  charming  smile: 

"  Chez  les  ames  bien-ii6es 
Le  vertu  n'attend  pas  les  nombres  des  anndes.'' 

A  week  later,  on  the  28th  of  February,  I  found  myself, 
with  bayonet  fixed,  in  the  ranks  of  a  picket  of  300  men 
furnished  by  the  National  Guard  of  the  section  to  guard 
the  king  at  the  Tuileries. 

It  was  usually  a  duty  of  which  the  wearisomeness  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  honour,  but  this  time  it  was  not 
so.  Since  the  evening  of  the  previous  day,  the  news  had 
spread  of  troubles  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  mere 
announcement  was  a  certain  means  of  creating  them,  and 
of  drawing  thither  all  who  delighted  in  such  things.  General 
opinion  attributed  the  outbreak  to  the  haters  of  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy ;  but  I  heard  of  persons  better  informed 
who  said  it  was  a  coup  d'etat  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists 
to  suppress  the  Revolution.  Events  proved  that  both 
parties  wished  to  have  a  share  in  that  mad  day's  work, 
although  the  hatred  they  bore  each  other  did  not  permit  of 
any  organized  collaboration. 
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We  heard  in  the  morning  that  lOO  men,  probably  hired 
for  the  purpose,  had  without  any  difficulty  broken  into  the 
chateau  of  Vincennes  and  proposed  to  demolish  it,  to 
prevent  their  rulers  from  converting  it  into  a  second  Bastille. 
The  municipaHty  had  suppHed  them  with  a  pretext,  as  they 
had  most  imprudently  given  instructions  for  the  repairing 
of  the  castle  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  as  an  overflow 
for  the  Paris  prisons.  It  would  have  been  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  revoke  the  orders;  but  up  till  then 
there  had  been  no  fuss,  and  it  seemed  as  if  many  persons 
were  agreed  in  thinking  the  plan  a  good  one. 

The  wreckers  having  begun  their  work,  the  authorities 
endeavoured  to  make  terms  with  them  instead  of  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  deepest  dungeons  of  the  castle.  Naturally 
no  notice  was  taken  of  these  overtures,  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  then  ordered  a  battahon  of  the  National  Guard  to 
march  against  them. 

There  were  sixty  battahons  to  choose  from,  and  out  of 
that  number  they  selected  the  only  one  which  should  have 
been  excluded,  that  of  the  Enfants-Rouges  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  commanded  by  the  brewer  Santerre,  whose 
revolutionary  fanaticism  was  known  to  all  the  world.  He 
cared  not  who  started  a  disturbance,  so  long  as  it  served 
to  prove  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  Government. 
With  that  object  he  kept  his  troops  under  arms,  without 
allowing  them  to  march,  in  spite  of  repeated  orders. 

Lafayette,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  him,  ordered  the 
paid  squadrons  of  the  National  Guard  to  take  horse,  and, 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  set  out  with  all  speed  for 
Vincennes,  rattling  down  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
showing  to  the  pubHc  an  armed  and  vigorous  force  who 
had  no  fear  of  passing  through  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected. 

When  we  met  these  picked  troops,  we  drew  up  and  saluted 
the  general,  but  he  was  so  preoccupied  that  he  never  even 
saw  us — he  who  was  never  known  to  fail  in  courtesy. 

At  last  our  picket  arrived  at  the  palace,  and  went  on 
duty  in  the  Cour  des  Princes.  Other  detachments  had  just 
taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  guard-room,  which  had  been 
constructed  round  the  two  adjoining  courtyards  in  some 
squaUd,   half-ruined  buildings  which  formed  part   of  the 
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walls  of  the  Tuileries  towards  the  east.  These  courtyards 
were  separated  by  some  mean  buildings  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, communicating  with  each  other  by  heavy  doors 
furnished  with  a  wicket,  in  charge  of  a  concierge,  and 
guarded  by  sentries.  The  exterior  doors,  opening  on  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  and  facing  a  labyrinth  of  small  streets, 
were  the  same  in  every  respect.  Everything,  inside  and 
out,  was  ugly,  dirty,  and  unworthy  of  a  royal  residence. 
The  palace  itself  was  no  better  kept  up,  and  at  Rennes 
the  Parliament  could  boast  of  being  far  better  lodged. 

When  I  expressed  my  astonishment,  I  was  told  that  no 
repairs  had  been  made  to  the  palace  or  the  out-buildings 
in  the  memory  of  man. 

The  Court  had  installed  itself  there  since  its  arrival  from 
Versailles,  whither,  so  it  was  reported,  it  intended  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible.  "They  even  assert,"  said  my  in- 
formant, laughing,  "  that  the  move  is  to  take  place  this 
very  night."  It  was,  in  fact,  common  talk  in  Paris  that  one 
fine  morning  the  guests  at  the  palace  would  be  found  missing. 

The  departure  of  the  king's  aunts  and  the  frustrated  plan 
for  the  departure  of  Monsieur  had  given  some  air  of  proba- 
bility to  the  rumour. 

We  took  over  the  military  posts  of  the  palace,  the  most 
important  being  the  guard-room  at  the  entrance  to  the 
king's  apartments,  from  which,  however,  it  was  separated 
by  a  door  hermetically  closed  and  a  series  of  rooms  into 
which  we  could  not  even  look.  This  service  was,  in  fact, 
a  purely  honorary  duty,  and  guarded  nothing  whatever. 

The  surveillance  of  the  courtyards  seemed  to  be  a  more 
serious  matter,  and  after  the  disturbances  of  the  day  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  it  out  most  rigorously.  But  here, 
again,  our  assistance  was  limited  to  merely  putting  in  an 
appearance. 

The  gate  opening  on  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel  was  closed, 
and  the  wicket  was  confided  to  the  discretion  of  a  porter, 
to  whom  we  were  merely  required  to  lend  a  hand  should 
the  necessity  arise.  At  nightfall  our  sentries  began  to  be 
uneasy  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  visitors  who 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  whose  aspect  was  not  at 
all  reassuring.    They  were   men  wrapped  in    long   cloaks 
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with  hats  drawn  down  over  their  brows.  It  was  remarked 
that,  instead  of  taking  the  direction  of  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  they  went  towards  a  part  of  the  palace  which  had 
no  entrance  that  was  guarded  by  our  sentries.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  what  became  of  them,  for  they  were  at 
once  lost  in  the  shadows,  the  courtyard  being  only  illumi- 
nated by  a  few  lanterns,  which  seemed  merely  to  make 
the  darkness  more  visible.  The  sentries  took  a  firm  stand; 
and  after  having  vainly  interrogated  the  keeper  of  the 
wicket,  who  pretended  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  they  informed 
him  that  they  should  arrest  the  next  visitor  whom  he 
admitted,  and  that  they  would  call  the  guard  to  identify 
him.  They  added  that  the  riot  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  faubourg  precluded  the  admission  into  the  palace  by 
night  of  unknown  persons.  Upon  this  the  porter,  im- 
pressed, no  doubt,  by  their  anxiety,  which  at  least  vouched 
for  their  good  intentions,  tried  to  reassure  them  by  pro- 
testing that  these  mysterious  persons  were  all  gentlemen. 
"  But  how,"  ^he  was  asked,  "  are  you  certain  of  their 
identity?"  "By  a  card,"  he  replied,  "which  they  show 
me  when  I  open  the  wicket,  and  by  a  password  which  they 
give  me  as  they  enter."  My  young  comrades  thought  these 
precautions  very  suspicious. 

As  soon  as  their  turn  of  duty  was  over  they  reported  to 
the  commandant  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

Such  a  critical  position  called  for  an  experienced  officer 
to  deal  with  it,  not  one  who  had  become  a  soldier  by  chance, 
as  was  the  case  with  our  chief,  who  was  a  cabinet-maker 
of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  rich  and  highly  esteemed  without 
doubt,  but  from  whom  one  could  not  expect  the  qualities 
of  a  professional  soldier.  Nevertheless,  he  came  very  well 
out  of  this  difficult  position,  and  unexpectedly  displayed 
great  firmness  of  character  as  well  as  intelHgence  and 
activity.  He  turned  out  the  guard,  drew  them  up  in  two 
lines,  ordered  them  to  load,  and  had  the  drums  ready  to 
beat  the  call  to  arms.  After  a  few  impressive  words,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  patrol,  and  proceeded 
to  visit  the  posts  and  to  question  the  sentries.  He  ascer- 
tained from  their  reports  that  more  than  eighty  persons 
whose  dress  looked  like  a  disguise  had  entered  the  palace; 
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it  is  now  admitted  that  this  number  was  probably  doubled 
or  trebled  by  those  who  found  their  way  in  by  the  courtyard 
of  the  Swiss  and  escaped  altogether  from  observation. 
Persons  who  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Royalists  said 
next  day  that  there  was  a  band  of  700  men  in  the  king's 
apartments.  In  trying  to  discover  how  they  had  entered, 
it  was  found  that  those  who  came  in  by  the  Cour  des  Princes 
had  made  their  way  into  the  palace  by  means  of  a  narrow 
doorway  serving  as  exit  to  some  underground  kitchens. 
It  led  to  a  passage,  and  from  thence  to  a  secret  winding 
staircase  which  conducted,  so  it  was  said,  to  the  royal 
apartments.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  was  a  loophole 
which  admitted  so  little  light  that  the  entrance  was  almost 
completely  in  darkness.  One  of  the  guards  was  posted  at 
this  spot  with  orders  to  take  special  note  of  the  persons 
who  chose  to  enter  by  a  passage  intended  for  scullions,  but 
which  also  was  useful  for  conspirators. 

Apart  from  this,  there  was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the 
palace  which  could  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  preparing 
for  hostilities,  and  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  ways 
of  the  palace  and  saw  how  quiet  it  was  accused  us  of  ground- 
less alarm. 

The  patrol  was  just  returning,  when  a  clashing  of  arms, 
shouts,  and  a  heavy  fall,  were  heard.  Guided  by  the  noise, 
we  rushed  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came.  Our 
sentry  at  the  low  doorway  had  been  violently  pushed  by 
one  of  the  new  inmates  of  the  palace,  who  was  making  his 
way  towards  the  secret  staircase.  His  rudeness  was  requited 
by  a  blow  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket  which  sent  him 
rolling  head  over  heels  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  swearing 
and  using  most  imprudent  threats.  When  the  man  was 
arrested  he  struggled  and  fought  with  all  his  might,  and 
force  had  to  be  employed  to  drag  him  to  the  guard-room. 
There  it  was  seen  with  surprise  that  under  his  cloak  he 
was  armed  to  the  teeth,  like  the  brigands  of  the  Black 
Forest  in  the  recent  dramas  of  Schiller.  A  belt  bristling 
with  daggers  and  pistols  over  his  Court  dress  gave  him  a 
most  grotesque  appearance,  and  it  was  impossible  to  recog- 
nize him  as  one  of  the  elegant  gentlemen  who  frequented 
the  Tuileries. 
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This  incident  produced  an  indescribable  tumult  and 
excitement.  We  were  all  quite  convinced  that  paid  ad- 
venturers had  been  introduced  into  the  castle,  that  they 
had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  that  they  were  about  to 
carry  off  the  king,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  overriding  all 
opposition  that  might  be  offered  to  his  departure. 

This  bold  plot,  which  they  coolly  proposed  to  carry  out 
before  our  very  eyes,  roused  the  indignation  of  everyone, 
and  the  most  extravagant  plans  for  punishing  the  con- 
spirators on  the  spot  were  being  brought  forward,  when 
suddenly  the  gate  facing  towards  the  quai  was  flung  open 
and  General  Lafayette,  bathed  in  sweat  and  covered  with 
mud,  galloped  into  the  Cour  des  Princes,  followed  only  by 
a  few  officers  of  the  Staff.  We  received  him  with  cheers, 
for  it  was  high  time  that  he  should  be  on  the  spot.  He 
came  from  Vincennes,  and  had  crossed  Paris  with  such 
speed  that  his  horse  fell  exhausted  the  moment  he  had 
dismounted.  The  general  had  made  prisoners  of  sixty  of 
the  wreckers  of  the  castle,  and  had  sent  them  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie.  On  his  return  he  had  forced  a  passage  through 
the  troops  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  his  boldness 
and  rapidity  so  disconcerted  his  enemies  that  Santerre  had 
only  been  able  to  fire  two  or  three  shots  at  him  as  he  passed. 
The  municipality,  who  had  both  the  means  and  the  authority 
to  order  fifty  battalions  to  his  assistance,  had  not  moved 
in  the  matter;  its  torpor  was  so  profound  that  it  did  not 
even  know  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  palace. 
Lafayette  had  only  received  tardy  information,  and  was 
filled  with  vexation  at  discovering  that  the  affray  at  Vin- 
cennes was  only  a  ruse  to  get  him  away  from  the  Tuileries 
and  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence.  Thus  his  first  question 
was  about  the  king,  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  carried 
off.  Our  commandant  no  doubt  told  him  that  the  persons 
who  were  to  carry  out  the  plot  were  actually  in  the  palace, 
for  the  general  cried  out  in  a  threatening  manner:  "I 
will  deal  with  that."  He  then  added  in  a  peremptory 
tone,  as  if  he  were  leading  us  into  battle:  "Follow  me, 
gentlemen." 

We  rushed  after  him,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  dashed 
up  the  staircase  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  crossed  two  or 
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three  large  rooms,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to 
the  king's  apartments.  The  folding-doors  remaining  reso- 
lutely closed,  the  general  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and 
to  our  astonishment  they  opened  like  magic. 

The  room  we  entered  only  contained  a  group  of  officers, 
which  I  took  for  the  bodyguard.  Rushing  through  it,  we 
reached  the  door  of  a  very  much  larger  apartment,  and 
found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  enemy — rather  hand 
to  hand.  There  were  there  fifty  to  sixty  men,  crowded 
together,  armed  -to  the  teeth,  in  Court  dress,  and  all 
wore  a  hangdog  expression.  The  general,  who  was  the 
first  to  enter,  found  himself  surrounded.  The  memory  of 
the  "forty-five"  of  Henry  III.  flashed  into  my  mind, 
and  I  beheved  him  a  dead  man.  Without  any  manner  of 
doubt  they  might  have  dealt  with  him  as  the  Due  de  Guise 
was  dealt  with  at  Blois,  but  they  hesitated,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost.  "  Disarm  them  !"  the  general  cried  to  us; 
and  without  stopping  he  forced  a  way  through  the  midst 
of  them,  despising  the  danger,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  his 
opponents,  of  whom  he  seemed  to  say  disdainfully,  "  They 
dare  not !"  While  we  were  driving  back  the  conspirators 
with  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  wresting  their  arms  from 
them,  the  general  advanced  towards  a  door  at  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment.  I  followed  him,  persuaded  that  he 
was  going  to  his  death,  and  that  the  other  room  would  be 
found  full  of  enemies.  But  on  the  threshold  he  bared  his 
head,  signed  to  us  to  keep  back,  and  stepped  forward  into 
the  presence  of  the  king,  who  was  standing  all  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  "  Sire,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which 
barely  disguised  the  anger  he  felt,  "  while  the  National 
Guard  and  I  have  been  devoting  ourselves  to  your  Majesty's 
service,  adventurers  armed  like  assassins  are  being  intro- 
duced into  the  palace,  bringing  on  their  tracks  an  infuriated 
populace,  whose  desire  for  vengeance  it  will  be  impossible 
to  allay." 

Although  I  was  but  a  few  paces  from  the  king,  I  could 
hardly  catch  the  first  words  of  his  reply,  owing  to  the  uproar 
behind  us  in  the  adjoining  room.  It  appeared  to  be  some 
sort  of  denial  or  excuse,  such  as  "  I  have  had  no  part  in 
it."    But  I  heard  perfectly  distinctly  that  he  added:  "  These 
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are  merely  servants  who  have  shown  too  much  zeal,  who 
wrongly  imagined  that  I  was  in  danger.  Use  all  your 
efforts  that  no  ill  may  befall  them.  I  desire  that  this  may 
not  go  further,  and  that  no  mention  be  made  of  it." 

These  last  words,  of  which  I  merely  record  the  sense, 
were,  I  think,  more  impressive;  they  were  pronounced 
emphatically  in  a  voice  shaken  by  emotion. 

The  general,  who  received  daily  a  very  cold  reception  at 
the  Tuileries,  expected  nothing  better  on  the  occasion  of 
this  visit,  which  was  altogether  unforeseen  and  little  desired 
by  the  king. 

He  was  surprised  and  almost  stupefied  at  hearing  himself 
spoken  to  with  a  kindness  and  confidence  which  he  had 
never  before  experienced,  even  at  the  times  when  he  most 
deserved  it.  The  determination  which  he  had  clearly 
indicated'  by  his  abrupt  and  haughty  entry  into  the  apart- 
ments suddenly  deserted  him.  He  uttered  a  few  words  of 
devotion,  and  promised  that  the  king's  orders  should  be 
executed.  If  he  believed,  as  we  were  assured  the  next  day, 
that  he  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  seizing  the  ascendancy  that  had  been  refused  him, 
he  might  have  been  undeceived  on  the  spot  by  a  very 
significant  incident.  Barely  had  he  crossed  the  threshold 
than  the  door  was  slammed  behind  him  in  a  most  insulting 
manner. 

This  unreasonable  manifestation  of  hatred  and  spite 
might  have  been  the  death  signal  for  the  prisoners  in  the 
anterooms  where  they  were  awaiting  their  fate.  Some  of 
them  were  stretched  on  the  floor,  bound  with  the  curtains 
that  had  been  torn  from  the  windows;  others  were  crouched 
in  corners,  momentarily  expecting  to  be  flung  from  the 
balconies  on  to  the  stones  below. 

Lafayette,  who  had  appeared  to  me  rather  irresolute 
while  in  the  king's  presence,  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
great  peril,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  uproar, 
was  calm,  resourceful,  and  courageous.  His  voice  was  at 
first  almost  drowned  by  oaths  and  cries  of  "  Kill  them  !" 
but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  words  of  clemency  heard 
by  the  raging  crowd.  He  would  never  forgive,  he  said, 
any  action,  even  forced  or  involuntary,  which  caused  blood 
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to  flow  in  the  king's  palace,  and  he  would  leave  for  ever 
a  country  whose  best  citizens  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  cruel  passions  to  prefer  vengeance  to  the  glory 
of  forgiveness.  He  demanded  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
as  a  proof  of  the  affection  they  bore  him,  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  spared,  that  they  should  be  at  once  expelled  from 
the  palace  without  further  ill-treatment. 

The  success  of  that  appeal  was  shown  by  the  cry  that 
was  immediately  raised  by  the  officers  of  "  Vive  le  general !" 
These  acclamations,  repeated  in  every  part  of  the  palace, 
must  have  caused  him  a  satisfaction  which  was  all  the 
greater  for  the  fact  that  his  enemies  could  hear  them,  and 
were  forced  to  recognize  the  power  that  he  wielded. 

The  prisoners  were  immediately  unbound.  Then  they 
were  marched  off,  one  by  one,  each  being  held  by  the  collar 
like  criminals  under  arrest,  and  conducted,  or  rather  dragged 
and  pushed,  to  the  door  of  the  Cour  des  Princes  which 
opened  on  the  quai.  There  they  were  liberated,  and  must 
have  congratulated  themselves  on  getting  off  so  easily  after 
having  been  face  to  face  with  death.  It  has  been  said  that 
on  their  way  out  they  were  shamefully  beaten,  but  per- 
sonally I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Certainly  they  were 
roughly  handled,  and  those  who  gave  themselves  airs 
received  a  few  thumps  and  blows  from  a  musket.  But 
they  had  exposed  themselves  to  far  worse  treatment  by 
their  foolish  and  reckless  attempt,  and  anyone  who  saw  the 
arms  which  had  been  torn  from  them,  and  which  filled  the 
wicker  baskets  which  were  used  for  carrying  wood  for  the 
fires  in  the  palace,  would  have  asked  how  such  dangerous 
conspirators  could  have  been  left  unpunished,  unless  it  were 
to  encourage  them  to  manage  better  on  a  future  occasion. 

After  the  departure  of  the  general,  I  had  hung  back  to 
let  the  prisoners  go  first,  foreseeing  that  their  removal 
could  not  be  effected  without  a  block  on  the  staircase.  I 
therefore  saw  the  arrival  of  fresh  pickets  to  guard  the 
apartments.  These  men,  more  intelligent  than  their  com- 
rades of  the  Marais,  set  themselves  to  ferret  about  every- 
where, being  persuaded  that  there  were  more  of  the  enemy 
hidden  behind  the  tapestries.  They  were  right;  a  wardrobe 
was  discovered  which  contained  a  dozen,  and  a  wood-shed 
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held  as  many  more.  We  were  assured  that  more  had 
escaped  than  we  had  been  able  to  capture,  and  that  they 
had  found  their  way  by  secret  passages  to  the  Cour  des 
Suisses,  and  thence  to  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise. 

I  learnt,  too,  from  the  new-comers  how  it  was  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day  we  were  reduced  to  such  small  numbers 
and  left  without  any  superior  officer.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  day  was  giving  a  great  dinner  at  the  well- 
known  restaurant  of  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants,  and  was 
incapable  of  marching  when  the  moment  came  for  him  to 
take  command.  As  for  the  pickets  who  ought  to  have 
rendered  us  support  and  assistance,  by  a  curious  chance 
they  belonged  to  the  two  sections  who  were  distinguished 
by  their  unbounded  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  merely  mocked 
at  the  warnings  we  gave  them.  Orders  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  give  in  the  absence  of  the  commander. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  palace  was  left  to  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  the 
conspirators. 

"Monsieur,"  said  a  fine-looking  old  National  Guard, 
who,  I  fancy,  took  me  for  a  young  Royalist,  "  your  experi- 
ment in  revolutions  is  a  melancholy  one.  Ihere  is  disorder 
everywhere.  M.  le  Marquis  de  Lafayette  enters  the  king's 
presence  without  being  announced.  A  gent leman-in- waiting, 
who  was  only  a  bourgeois  yesterday,  slams  the  door  on 
his  heels  without  any  consideration  for  his  high  and  ancient 
descent.  To-morrow  the  newspapers  will  revile  him  because 
he  would  not  permit  us  to  cut  the  throats  of  a  hundred 
poor  devils  who  came  here  to  earn  a  louis;  for  you  surely 
cannot  suppose  that  these  are  anything  but  hirelings. 
Gentlemen  treated  as  they  have  been  would  have  sooner 
allowed  themselves  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  I  do  not  love 
M.  de  Lafayette,"  he  added,  "but  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
he  has  behaved  very  well  to-night,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
soon  find  himself  obliged  to  break  with  the  revolutionaries." 

This  expression  of  an  opinion  which  was  not  devoid  of 
foundation  filled  me  with  sadness,  and  made  me  doubtful 
of  the  future.  I  had  noticed  vaguely  in  the  king's  apartment 
several  persons  who  had  remained  grouped  apart  and 
unmoved. 
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I  asked  their  names  of  my  informant,  hoping  to  discover 
among  them  the  chamberlain  who  had  closed  the  door 
behind  the  general  with  such  violence.  I  recognized  him 
at  once  in  the  Comte  d'Hervilly,  former  colonel  of  the 
Rohan  Soubise,  who  had  been  charged  by  the  Court  in  1788 
to  evict  the  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  of  Brittany  from 
their  dignified  seats.  I  had  never  forgotten  my  childish 
indignation  against  him.  He  was  a  little  man  with  a  yellow, 
bilious  complexion.  He  was  devoured  with  ambition,  and 
determined  to  succeed  at  all  costs.  A  skilled  swordsman, 
he  had  as  intimates  all  the  maitres  d'armes  who  were  famous 
in  the  art  of  killing  according  to  the  learned  rules  of  fencing, 
and  he  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  collecting  them,  under 
his  direction,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Tuileries,  to  carry 
out  the  plot  of  which  he  was  probably  the  unsuccessful 
author. 

On  the  loth  of  August  in  the  following  year  he  was  not 
more  fortunate.  Three  years  later  I  met  him  again  at 
Quiberon,  fleeing  before  the  grenadiers  of  General  Hoche. 
One  of  our  balls  struck  him,  and  he  died  on  board  a 
British  vessel. 

The  presence  of  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  these  hired 
ruffians  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  designs  he 
was  endeavouring  to  carry  out,  which  were  accomplished 
four  months  later  by  the  flight  of  the  king,  followed,  un- 
fortunately, by  his  arrest  at  Varennes. 

This  day's  work,  which  brought  advantage  to  no  one, 
was  wrapt  in  mystery.  Its  particulars  have  remained 
unknown  or  doubtful,  no  eye-witness  having  revealed  them 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  consequences,  however,  were 
very  serious:  they  caused  open  warfare  between  the  three 
parties  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  keeping  watch  on  each 
other,  and  they  put  an  end  to  the  arrangements  which  had 
consolidated  the  Federation  of  1790. 

Lafayette  held  loyally  to  the  promise  he  had  given  to 
the  king  to  prevent  this  political  brawl  from  having  either 
judicial  consequences  or  of  becoming  the  object  of  an 
irritating  dispute  in  the  newspapers. 

The  public,  scantily  informed,  only  heard  of  a  scuffle  or 
row  in  a  place  where  one  would  least  have  expected  it,  and 
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from  which,  in  consequence,  some  bad  characters  had  been 
roughly  ejected. 

It  was  hke  a  travesty  on  a  music-hall  stage  of  a  tragedy 
which  lacked  only  a  Catiline  or  an  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
general,  who  had  prevented  bloodshed,  was  ill  rewarded  for 
his  devotion.  The  Court  execrated  him  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered,  which  displayed  the  power  he  was  capable 
of  wielding.  The  town  mocked  him  for  having  been  the 
dupe  of  the  stratagem  which  had  sent  him  to  Vincennes  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  Tuileries. 

The  king  alienated  his  best  servants  by  his  irresolution, 
which  sometimes  drew  him  towards  Coblentz  and  some- 
times urged  him  to  remain  in  Paris.  He  was  severely 
blamed  for  having  introduced  adventurers  into  his  palace, 
who  had  compromised  him  without  helping  his  cause. 

Santerre,  who  was  posing  as  the  general  of  the  future 
republic,  was  not  spared;  he  was  laughed  at  for  his  attempt 
to  arrest  Lafayette,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  he  was 
in  league  with  the  "knights  of  the  dagger,"  the  name  by 
which  were  designated  the  wretched  participators  in  the 
absurd  plot. 

Bailly,  who  lowered  his  reputation  as  a  savant  by  his 
bad  municipal  administration,  was  stigmatized  for  his  want 
both  of  foresight  and  action,  and  for  having  left  everything 
to  chance.  During  the  perilous  events  of  that  day  no  one 
would  have  imagined  that  the  Mayor  of  Paris  was  really  a 
man  of  merit  and  fine  character. 

When  I  descended  to  the  Cour  des  Princes  I  found  it 
filled  with  National  (xuards,  who  were  arriving  at  the 
Tuileries  from  every  direction. 

I  heard  as  I  passed  a  thousand  curses  on  those  who  had 
allowed  the  prisoners  to  escape.  These  new-comers  talked 
about  it  airily  enough,  but  without  doubt  they  would  have 
acted  as  we  did  had  they  been  obliged  to  lay  hands  on  men 
who  had  the  courage  not  to  attempt  to  defend  themselves. 

I  sought  out  my  commandant,  who  had  been  asking  for 
me.  "  My  boy,"  said  he,  "  you  have  been  at  my  side 
through  all  these  events,  and  you  know  what  happened  as 
well  as  I  do.  Could  you  give  an  account  of  them  ?"  On 
my  replying  that  I  could,  he  added  in  a  low  voice:  "  Mon- 
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sieur  de  Lafayette  has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  taken  upon 
himself  a  heavy  responsibility;  I  am  not  inclined  to  share 
it,  and  I  wish  to  fulfil  my  duty  towards  my  electors  by 
rendering  a  statement  of  what  took  place.  I  intended  to 
give  my  report  in  writing,  but  I  have  not  the  gift  of  the 
pen,  and  1  prefer  to  send  you  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Section,  who  are  in  permanent  session.  You  will  tell  them 
in  a  few  words  what  happened,  and  they  will  know  what 
steps  to  take." 

T  accepted  with  pleasure  this  Staff  mission,  the  first  of 
those  which  covered  a  period  of  forty  years.  The  com- 
mandant gave  me  the  password,  adding  various  other 
instructions,  and  himself  let  me  out  of  the  palace  by 
the  gate  on  to  the  quai.  With  light  steps  I  took  the  direc- 
tion of  Les  Minimes,  where  I  found  all  the  lamps  extin- 
guished and  the  National  Guard  peacefully  asleep. 

But  the  Committee  was  not  asleep,  and  I  was  introduced 
immediately  on  the  announcement  that  an  orderly  had 
arrived  direct  from  the  Tuileries. 

After  having  proved  the  reality  of  my  mission  by  giving 
the  password  to  TalHen,  who  was  presiding,  I  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  events  of  the  night.  It  is  certain  that  such 
a  beautiful  theme  would  have  scored  for  me  a  great  success 
at  the  college  of  Rennes,  but  here  my  audience  were  so 
preoccupied  with  the  subject  of  my  discourse  that  they 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  style;  they  interrupted 
me  a  hundred  times  by  passionate  exclamations,  and  the 
president  had  to  intervene  in  order  that  they  might  first 
hear  my  story  before  asking  all  the  questions  that  they 
judged  necessary.  I  acquitted  myself  as  well  as  I  could, 
without  being  intimidated  and  with  a  discretion  above  my 
years. 

TalHen  had  just  thanked  me  with  effusion,  when  a  person 
who  was  standing  warming  himself  at  the  fire,  and  who 
seemed  a  stranger  to  the  Committee,  approached  the  table 
round  which  the  members  were  gathered  and  addressed  me 
with  an  authority  which  showed  itself  not  only  in  his  speech, 
but  still  more  by  the  silence  in  which  it  was  received. 

He  was  a  corpulent  man  with  a  broad  face,  a  loud  voice, 
and  bold  and  piercing  eyes.     "The  National  Guard,"  he 
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asked,  "  were  they  determined  on  killing  these  wretches  ?" 
"  Assuredly,  Monsieur,"  I  replied,  "  had  they  attempted  to 
defend  themselves."  "  But,"  he  continued  with  pitiless 
logic,  "they  were  not  enemies  on  a  field  of  battle:  they 
were  conspirators,  and  consequently  criminals.  Now, 
justice  slays  criminals  without  mercy;  it  does  not  struggle 
with  them."  I  was  very  careful  not  to  give  a  serious 
answer  to  this  savage  argument.  "Sir,"  I  replied,  "had 
you  been  a  witness  of  the  event  you  would  have  had  no 
regrets  that  justice  was  not  done.  These  conspirators  are 
of  such  a  rare  species  that  any  country  which  possesses 
them  should  be  careful  to  preserve  them,  lest  from  their 
ashes  others  should  be  born  cleverer  and  more  courageous." 

"Well  and  good,"  he  replied,  with  a  harsh  laugh;  "but 
if  they  return,  I  recommend  them  to  your  notice."  I 
bowed  in  assent. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  I  asked,  on  my  way  out,  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  Bastille,  who  was  serving  as  orderly 
to  the  Committee. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  do  not  know  him  !  It  is 
M.  Tallien's  friend,  the  excellent  M.  Danton," 

When  at  last  I  found  myself  in  the  street,  I  congratulated 
myself  on  being  able  to  go  peacefully  to  bed  without  having 
killed  anyone  in  my  first  campaign. 


CHAPTER  II 

1792:  SERVICE  IN  THE  MORBIHAN  AND 
FINISTERE 

It  was  the  middle  of  September,  1792.  France  seemed 
powerless  to  resist  her  enemies;  they  had  resolved  upon 
her  ruin,  her  enslavement,  the  partition  of  her  territory. 
Lille  and  Valenciennes  were  besieged,  and  the  Prussians, 
already  masters  of  Longwy  and  Verdun,  had  advanced  into 
Champagne  and  were  marching  on  Paris. 

On  my  return  to  Rennes  I  found  my  worthy  master, 
FeUx  Mainguy,  full  of  confidence  in  the  protection  that 
Divine  Providence  would  give  our  countr}^  He  had  changed 
his  title  of  prior  of  the  Dominicans  for  that  of  librarian  of 
the  town,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  gather  together  the  books 
of  the  suppressed  communities  and  stop  their  dispersal  and 
loss.  He  welcomed  me  as  affectionately  as  ever,  notwith- 
standing my  lengthy  absence,  and  lavished  on  me  the  same 
care.  I  spent  with  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  treasures,  all 
the  time  I  could  spare  from  college,  where  I  had  resumed 
my  studies,  without  hope  of  long  continuing  them,  so 
terrible  were  the  evils  then  threatening. 

One  morning  when  at  work  in  my  class,  a  beating  of 
drums,  accompanied  by  a  thousand  voices  of  tearful  women, 
broke  suddenly  the  silence  of  our  studies. 

The  Mayor  of  Rennes,  followed  by  the  municipaUty, 
entered  the  grand  court  of  the  college  to  fulfil  by  this  un- 
precedented act  a  grave  and  sad  duty.  We  made  a  circle 
round  him  and  he  addressed  us  in  these  words  that  still 
echo  in  my  ears:  "  Young  students,  the  enemy  has  entered 
France  to  smother  our  liberty  and  destroy  our  independence. 
He  has  penetrated  to  the  plains  of  Champagne,  and  perhaps, 
at  this  moment,  Paris  is  taken.  The  country  calls  to  its 
help  all  her  children;  already  the  law  school  is  prepared 
to   march.     Which    of   you   brave   students   is   willing   to 
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imitate  this  noble  example  and  set  out  to-morrow  for  the 
army?"  "All  of  ns  !  All  of  us!"  we  answered  with  a 
unanimous  voice.  "Well,"  answered  the  mayor,  "come 
and  sign  your  engagement  of  glory."  There  was  no  hesita- 
tion, big  and  little  attached  their  names  to  the  forms  offered 
us  for  signature;  and  all  the  college,  without  pause  over 
the  immense  sacrifice  which  this  energetic  resolution  called 
for,  prepared  spontaneously  to  march  against  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

So  many  events  followed  that  I  had  lost  all  idea  of  the 
date  of  which  I  have  just  recalled  the  memory. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1848,  the  Mayor  of  Rennes, 
Emmanuel  Pongerard,  having  searched  the  archives  of  the 
Town  Hall,  found  there  the  original  register  of  enrolments 
of  volunteers  for  the  service  battalions  of  I  lie  and  Vilaine. 

My  inscription  in  this  sepulchral  book  is  dated  20th  of 
October,  1792,  and  my  identity  with  the  young  student 
who  became  that  day  a  national  volunteer  is  attested  by 
two  contemporary  citizens  of  note,  perhaps  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  that  distant  epoch — Barthelemi  Montreuil,  formerly 
head  of  the  office  of  Petiet,  the  commissary  director  of 
wars;  and  Francois  Guibert,  formerly  artillery  officer,  last 
remains  of  that  generation,  who  have  long  since  passed 
away. 

I  had  dreamt  of  the  glory  of  going  to  the  northern  frontier 
to  drive  away  the  enemy;  such  good-fortune  was  not  to 
be  mine.  My  first  engagements  were  the  sad  and  perilous 
successes  in  the  enclosed  fields  of  Brittany  over  the  in- 
surgents of  Morbihan.  I  learnt  in  this  first  campaign,  by 
a  cruel  experience,  that  civil  war  is  the  greatest  scourge 
that  can  afflict  a  people. 

On  the  day  of  the  fair  at  Hede,  a  httle  town  some  twelve 
leagues  from  Rennes,  the  country-folk,  assembled  in  unusual 
crowds,  got  hold  of  drink  without  payment,  and  availed 
themselves  largely  of  this  good  luck  to  get  drunk.  This 
was  only  the  prologue  to  the  drama;  action  began  soon. 

The  bad  lots,  as  they  called  the  scamps  of  those  parts, 
rushed  to  the  communal  building  and  flung  the  archives 
out  of  the  window  to  make  a  bonfire;  then  they  beat  the 
mayor  nearly  to  death,  pursued  the  townfolk  who  ran  to 
help  him,  lowered  the  tricolour,  hoisted  a  white  flag  in  its 
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place,  and  sounded  the  tocsin  to  call  the  neighbouring 
parishes  to  insurrection.  Some  inhabitants  whom  they  had 
chased  with  pitchforks  arrived  at  Rennes  covered  with 
blood,  and  told  us  of  these  misdeeds.  A  few  hours  later 
a  strong  mobile  column  was  on  the  way  to  Hede;  it  had 
been  formed  at  once  from  the  National  Guards  and  a  general 
levy  of  the  young  men.  The  honour  of  having  belonged  to 
the  Paris  militia  caused  me  to  be  chosen  to  take  part  in 
this  column  of  attack.  On  our  arrival  we  were  received 
with  a  lively  fusillade,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  insur- 
rection having  been  prepared  some  time  beforehand.  But 
seeing  us  advance  at  the  charge,  the  country-folk  scampered 
away;  they  were  hotly  pursued  and  notwithstanding  the 
fences  and  thickets  which  favoured  their  flight,  many  were 
wounded,  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  These  last,  taken  to 
Rennes,  were  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Tour  le  Bat, 
poisonous  sinks  in  comparison  to  which  the  dungeons  of 
the  Bastille  were  a  palace  of  Alcinous. 

Next  day  the  neighbourhood  of  this  prison  was  crowded 
with  the  wives  and  children  of  these  unhappy  men,  asking, 
with  tears  and  cries,  to  be  allowed  to  share  their  hideous 
abode.  This  sad  sight  made  me  sincerely  regret  our  ill- 
starred  success.  .  .  . 

I  had  hardly  time  to  set  my  arms  in  order  when  a  despatch 
arrived  from  Vannes  to  say  that  the  city  was  surrounded 
by  numerous  bands,  who  were  skirmishing  in  its  suburbs. 
It  was  necessary  to  send  a  movable  column  to  relieve  it, 
and  I  was  called  to  its  ranks.  This  time  it  was  not  an 
expedition  of  a  day,  but  a  campaign.  The  insurrection 
had  spread  to  most  of  the  parishes  of  the  Morbihan,  and 
English  barges  had  furnished  guns  and  ammunition.  For 
four  months  there  were  for  half  the  time  more  or  less  serious 
engagements.  Sometimes  it  was  only  a  night  attack  on 
our  sentries,  sometimes  a  demonstration  against  an  im- 
portant point,  with  the  object  of  drawing  us  into  an 
ambuscade.  We  learnt  by  experience  to  defend  ourselves 
against  these  stratagems,  and  more  than  once  we  made  the 
enemy  fall  into  the  traps  they  had  set  for  us.  But,  good 
God !  how  cruel  and  odious  were  these  victories !  The 
conquered  were  Frenchmen,  brave,  credulous,  all  astray, 
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led  to  their  destruction  by  political  adventurers  who  always 
escaped  our  bullets. 

Besides,  pity,  good  faith,  humanity  were  dangerous, 
impracticable  virtues  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  under  pain  of  death.  Did  you  refuse  to  finish  off 
a  man  fallen  in  a  furrow,  while  you  were  reloading  your  gun 
he  crawled  along  in  your  steps  and  struck  you  a  mortal 
blow.  In  a  barn  where  we  passed  a  night  we  found  in  the 
straw  a  wounded  man  who  seemed  at  the  point  of  death. 
In  place  of  killing  him,  we  gave  him  a  dose  of  brandy,  all 
we  had.  As  soon  as  we  were  asleep  he  set  light  to  the  barn, 
and  fired  a  double  charge  at  us  as  we  rushed  to  escape  from 
the  fire.  But  his  gun,  which  he  had  hidden  for  this 
ambuscade,  burst  in  his  hands  and  blew  away  his  jaw. 

Another  time,  being  thirsty  after  a  long  run,  I  entered 
a  house  with  another  volunteer  to  ask  for  a  drink.  A  man 
who,  doubtless  for  good  reasons,  did  not  wish  to  show  him- 
self to  us  remained  hidden  behind  the  door;  he  aimed  a 
blow  at  my  head  with  his  sword;  at  my  cry  my  comrade 
fired  in  the  dark  and  killed  him.  My  felt  hat  was  split 
down;  and  that  I  had  not  had  my  skull  split  was  thanks 
to  my  thick  head  of  hair. 

I  could  not  stop  the  volunteers  from  setting  light  to  the 
cottage.  A  sword-blow,  a  dead  man,  a  house  burnt — all 
that  for  a  cup  of  water !  I  reproached  myself  bitterly  for 
my  thirst. 

We  made  head  against  the  insurrection,  but  to  quell  it 
we  should  have  been  ten  times  our  number;  and  the  army 
of  the  north  sent  no  reinforcements  to  that  of  the  west. 
For  some  time  past  the  National  Guards  of  our  mobile 
column  had  returned  home  and  been  replaced  by  volunteers 
of  the  general  levy. 

The  representative  of  the  people,  being  satisfied  with 
our  service,  had  formed  us  into  independent  companies, 
and  we  had  chosen  our » own  officers,  following  the  custom 
of  that  day,  which  applied  election  to  everything,  as  in  the 
primitive  Church. 

Assuredly  all  these  new  troops  would  have  cut  a  strange 
figure  to-day;  they  formed  line  badly,  marched  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  never  handled  their  arms  in  time 
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together;  but  they  advanced  on  the  enemy  singing,  and 
doubled  to  the  attack  with  an  irresistible  rush;  formed  as 
they  were  of  all  classes  of  society,  they  were  endowed  with 
an  intelligence  much  superior  to  that  of  the  old-time 
soldiery.  I  often  found  myself  in  bivouac  or  on  guard 
with  men  who  spoke  Latin  like  professors,  who  composed 
good  verses,  or  sang  as  good  a  song  as  our  compatriot 
EUeviou. 

The  best  of  feeling  existed  in  all  ranks  of  these  young 
soldiers,  and  I  could  quote  as  many  good  actions  of  theirs 
as  the  Sultana  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  told  stories 
to  her  lord  and  husband.  I  will,  however,  be  content  with 
one.  It  was  a  fine  night  when  the  main  guard,  of  which  I 
was  one,  was  opened  on  with  a  sudden  fire.  We  answered, 
pushing  forward,  but  the  fire  of  the  enemy  having  ceased, 
we  withdrew  to  our  posts.  Everyone  lay  down  to  sleep 
except  me;  for  I  was  posted  as  advanced  sentry. 

My  position  was  anything  but  agreeable.  There  were 
bound  to  be  some  shots  there  at  daybreak,  more  or  less 
accurate,  and  a  large  oak  which  was  the  pivot  of  my  post 
bore  traces  of  twenty  balls  aimed  by  the  enemy  sharp- 
shooters at  my  predecessors.  In  listening  hard  for  the 
lightest  sounds,  I  thought  I  heard  some  muffled  groans. 
Perhaps  it  was  one  of  our  own  side  wounded  in  the  action 
just  past.  And,  as  dawn  enabled  me  to  distinguish  objects, 
I  advanced  to  assure  myself,  taking,  be  it  understood,  all 
the  precautions  of  a  hunter  who  has  no  wish  himself  to 
become  the  hunted.  I  found  something  very  different  from 
what  I  expected. 

In  a  ditch  surrounded  with  brushwood  lay  a  young  man, 
dead  or  dying,  and  on  her  knees  beside  him  was  a  tall,  pretty 
girl,  weeping  hot  tears.  "  Ah  !  sir,"  said  she,  on  seeing 
me,  "  save  the  Ufe  of  my  poor  brother.  He  will  die  if  he 
be  not  helped,  and  I  can  do  nothing  for  him."  "  But," 
answered  I,  "  would  not  the  danger  be  equally  great  if  he 
be  taken  into  the  town  ?  We  might  well  be  not  powerful 
enough  to  save  him."  "  No  doubt,"  answered  she;  "  never- 
theless, I  am  confident  that  God  will  protect  us.  Help  me 
to  drag  out  of  this  place  an  unfortunate  man  who  has 
lost  all  his  blood,  and  is  going  to  die  very  soon."    I  did  not 
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hesitate,  though  it  was  then  a  highly  criminal  action  to 
save  a  chief  of  the  Chouans  from  the  scaffold. 

I  ran  to  the  guard,  and  the  chief  himself,  with  three  or 
four  of  our  comrades,  lifted  the  wounded  man  to  take  him 
to  one  of  the  nearest  houses  of  the  street.  We  put  a 
foraging  cap  on  his  head  and  threw  one  of  our  own  cloaks 
around  him.  Thus  disguised,  we  passed  him  in  as  one  of 
our  men,  and  so  through  the  line  of  sentries.  One  of  our 
excellent  surgeons  quickly  visited  him,  and  found  that  his 
wound  was  not  mortal.  This  assurance  revived  the  peasant 
girl,  who  was  attending  his  sick-bed,  never  leaving  it  for 
several  days.  The  coarse  clothes  she  wore  made  poor 
pretence  to  conceal  one  of  the  prettiest  and  noblest  ladies 
of  the  country.  Without  her  the  brother  would  have  died 
in  the  lonely  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  struck  down  by  a 
shot  in  the  night's  skirmish.  Not  having  seen  him  return 
from  the  combat,  she  made  every  effort  to  find  him,  and 
had  just  discovered  him,  dying  and  left  in  a  ditch,  when  by 
providential  good  luck  I  turned  up  and  secured  the  generous 
help  of  my  good  comrades. 

As  soon  as  the  wounded  man  could  be  carried  from  the 
city  without  too  much  danger,  he  was  placed  one  night 
in  a  boat  which  conveyed  him  to  a  lugger,  and  so  gained 
the  Isle  of  Hedic,  where  he  lived  in  safety  and  quickly 
got  well.  In  sending  us  news  of  him,  his  sister  announced 
that  to  carry  out  a  vow  she  had  made  on  our  behalf  she 
had  managed  to  gain  freedom  for  four  of  our  party  who 
were  prisoners  to  the  peasants,  and  who  for  several  days 
had  run  the  risk  of  being  shot.  In  fact,  these  volunteers 
arrived  at  Vannes  by  sea,  much  astonished  that  their 
enemies  had  allowed  them  to  live  and  rejoin  their  corps.  .  .  . 

At  last  we  received  orders  to  move,  after  a  winter  campaign 

prolonged  through  more   than  five  months.     It  had  been 

/      difficult  and  bloody,  without  any  success  beyond  checking  the 

V\  S  /       enemy  and  wrecking  his  pla(se  for  seizing  the  city  of  Vannes. 

/  We  went   our  way,    sometimes  by  sea,    sometimes   by 

land,  towards  the  department  of  Finistere,  where  a  camp 

was  being  formed  to  cover  the  port  of  Brest,  exposed  as  it 

was  to  the  enemy's  attempts  to  seize  it,  as  he  did  the  port 

of  Toulon  and  its  fleet  in  the  following  year. 
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It  was  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Finistere,  in  the 
midst  of  granite  scarpments  washed  eternally  by  the  Atlantic 
waves,  that  our  camp  was  pitched.  It  took  from  the 
neighbouring  half-deserted  village  the  name  of  St.  Renan. 
It  was  a  wild,  desert  spot,  with  no  resources,  but  well  chosen 
to  command  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Brest  Roads,  to  cover 
them,  and  to  watch  the  banks,  frequented  by  English 
smugglers  and  deserters  from  our  navy.  A  chain  of  forts 
secured  the  communications  with  Recouvrance,  a  suburb 
of  Brest,  shut  within  that  fortress,  of  which  it  formed  the 
western  part. 

It  can  well  be  believed  that  this  camp  bore  small 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  day,  in  a  time  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  In  place  of  tents  of  sail-cloth  and  marquees, 
it  was  formed  of  huts  which  could  not  be  compared  either 
for  look  or  use  with  the  cabins  of  the  Caribs  or  the  shacks 
of  the  negroes.  Their  frame  was  built  of  branches  of 
growing  broom  which  were  tied  together  with  cords  drawn 
from  old  ships'  cables ;  the  roof  and  sides  were  of  the  twisted 
straw  of  rye  or  buck- wheat.  Every  puff  of  wind — and  on 
this  open  promontory  it  blew  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
— threatened  to  carry  away  our  barracks  and  throw  them 
into  the  sea.  In  order  to  keep  them  standing  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ballast  them  with  blocks  of  granite,  the  only  thing 
of  which  we  had  plenty. 

Soon  contingents  from  the  Breton  departments  came  to 
take  the  places  allotted  to  them,  and  their  instruction  in 
military  matters  was  undertaken.  This  was  a  hard  task. 
The  general  levy  of  1792  included  a  crowd  of  townsmen 
already  trained  as  National  Guards  to  the  use  of  arms. 
But  the  levy  of  300,000  men  in  1793  set  marching  peasants 
who  had  never  touched  a  gun.  However,  such  is  the  innate 
energy  in  this  brave  country  of  France,  at  the  end  of  three 
months  they  manoeuvred  like  the  Prussian  soldiers  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  sent  to  the  camp  an 
inspector-general  ordered  to  brigade  battalions,  incorporate 
companies,  and  amalgamate  the  independent  companies 
with  the  new  bodies.  This  was  General  De  Vaux,  who  had 
a  reputation  as  a  skilful  organizer.     Before  makmg  a  fresh 
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distribution  of  the  troops  he  took  from  their  ranks  a  detach- 
ment of  picked  men  destined  for  the  marine  artillery;  he 
selected  me  to  be  of  their  number,  although  my  delicate 
constitution  certainly  did  not  recommend  me  for  this  duty, 
which  calls  for  strong  men. 

In  course  of  the  inspection,  which  he  made  man  by  man, 
he  halted  in  front  of  me,  looked  at  me  with  kindly  attention, 
and  said  in  a  loud  voice:  "  He  is  a  good  height,  but  I  should 
like  him  stronger.  No  matter,"  he  added,  "  enter  him  for 
the  artillery."  Then,  turning  to  his  aide-de-camp,  he  quoted, 
smiHng,  an  Italian  verse  which  may  be  translated  thus: 

"  It  is  the  eaglet  who  will  soon  learn  to  carry  the  thunderbolt." 

He  saw  from  my  expression  that  I  understood.  "  You 
know  ItaHan  ?"  asked  he.  I  answered,  presenting  arms, 
that  at  least  I  had  begun  to  learn.  He  seemed  satisfied, 
and  made  a  note  opposite  my  name.  After  the  review 
everyone  came  to  ask  what  the  general  had  said,  and  no  one 
failed  to  prophesy  my  advancement.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  predictions  were  falsified:  firstly,  doubtless  the 
general  forgot  me,  and  next  because,  following  my  custom, 
I  did  nothing  to  recall  myself  to  his  memory. 

Next  day  I  was  enrolled  in  the  first  regiment  of  marine 
artillery,  of  which  only  the  name  survived  with  a  few  old 
under-officers,  who  told  me  of  their  campaigns  in  India 
under  the  Bailly  de  Suffren.  I  delighted  in  these  tales, 
which  resembled  those  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  but  I  had 
many  other  occupations.  Promise  was  made  to  the  young 
men  newly  joined  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  front,  to 
the  outer  forts  of  the  Roads  facing  the  English  ships,  as 
soon  as  they  had  learnt  as  much  as  a  good  artillerjnnan 
should  know. 

The  spirit  of  emulation  awoke  in  me,  and  though  they 
claim  that  for  this  apprenticeship  more  than  a  year  is 
necessary,  in  two  months  I  had  reached  the  highest  class 
in  every  kind  of  manoeuvre;  I  had  cut  the  mast  which 
served  as  a  target  for  shell-fire;  three  times  had  I  hit  the 
white  at  the  butts;  I  could  mount  and  dismount  a  heavy 
gun;  and  I  had  as  many  tricks  for  killing  men  as  Ruggieri 
has  for  amusing  them. 
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^"  Such  distinguished  merit  should  have  brought  me  pro- 
motion to  corporal;  and  already  Colonel  Corderan  had 
shown  his  intentions,  but  he  was  remonstrated  with,  and 
yielded,  unwillingly,  to  the  revolutionary  tendency  to  the 
effect  that,  following  the  regimental  custom,  I  could  not 
reach  this  rank  until  it  was  given  me  by  length  of  service, 
a  condition  which  might  require  some  ten  years  to  accom- 
plish. 

These  particulars  would  be  without  interest  were  it  not 
that  two  main  facts  emerged  from  them:  The  first  that  it 
only  took  from  sixty  to  eighty  days  to  make  a  student  just 
left  college  into  a  soldier  well  acquainted  with  the  service 
of  an  arm  in  which  the  instruction  is  most  lengthy  and 
most  difficult.  The  second  is  that  even  in  1792,  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Revolution,  nothing  was  changed  in  the  spirit 
and  traditions  of  the  old  corps  in  the  army,  and  everything 
remained  as  in  the  good  times  of  M.  de  Choiseul. 

To  aristocracy  due  to  birth  had  succeeded  an  aristocracy 
due  to  old  age,  ignorant  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unable 
to  prepare  a  pay  list,  so  that  it  was  always  hecessary  for 
me  to  make  out  that  of  four  or  five  companies. 

Having  completed  my  course  of  instruction,  I  was  sent 
off  to  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  Roads  for  works  on  its 
armament.  Fort  Minou,  where  I  was  stationed,  is  situated 
above  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Brest,  at  the 
spot  where  the  contracted  banks  of  this  narrow  passage 
suddenly  widen  to  form  an  immense  circular  basin,  which 
take  the  names  of  the  Roads  of  Berthaume  and  Cabaret. 

It  is  an  anchorage  open  to  the  tides  of  the  high  sea,  and 
to  it  penetrated  almost  daily  the  ships  of  the  enemy's 
squadron,  pursuing  our  merchant  ships  or  our  fishermen's 
boats.  This  boldness  could  not  be  suppressed  by  the  old 
forts  which  at  intervals  crowned  the  rocks  on  the  ridge,  as 
for  a  long  time  they  had  been  abandoned,  and  their  guns, 
grown  over  with  grass,  or  buried  in  sand,  were  all  unservice- 
able. 

It  took  the  most  determined  efforts  to  raise  guns  of 
heavy  calibre  and  enormous  mortars  on  to  the  platform, 
where  they  could  be  mounted  twenty-four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  after  having  brought  them  more  than  a 
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league  by  roads  which  looked  accessible  to  goats  only. 
The  necessity  of  keeping  our  operations  secret  from  the 
enemy  added  to  our  difficulties.  We  were  obliged  to  mask 
our  works  with  bushes  of  prickly  gorse,  and  our  threatening 
embrasures  disappeared  behind  a  curtain  of  flowering  broom. 
More  than  once,  the  blockading  frigates  standing  in  un- 
expectedly to  the  rocks,  our  working  parties  were  obliged 
to  lie  flat  on  their  faces  to  avoid  being  seen.  One  of  our 
troubles  was  the  fear  of  being  betrayed  by  some  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast,  who  frequently  communicated  with 
the  English  squadron  to  sell  fish,  or  perhaps  even  to  give 
treacherous  information.  A  man  had  been  reported  to  us 
as  an  agent  of  this  sort,  the  captain  of  a  boat  who  passed 
as  the  most  intrepid  seaman  on  the  coast.  As  no  one  could 
find  better  means  of  securing  against  treason  than  by 
putting  him  out  of  the  way,  the  poor  fellow  went  in  danger 
of  his  life,  when  I  suggested  a  more  Christian  plan.  The 
commandant  of  Fort  Montbarrey  sent  for  him  to  come  and 
mend  his  fishing-nets,  and  detained  him  half  forcibly,  half 
voluntarily,  alluring  him  with  wine  and  brandy;  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  when  he  wanted  to  set  his  visitor  free 
the  latter  was  not  at  all  keen  to  accept  his  liberty. 

At  last  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  mounted  eight 
36-pounder  guns  and  two  15-inch  mortars.  The  same 
evening  an  English  man-of-war,  accompanied  by  a  frigate, 
pursued  an  unfortunate  merchant  vessel  right  under  the 
fort;  she  had  already  sent  away  her  boats  to  take  posses- 
sion, when  we  opened  on  her  a  fire  of  hot  shot  and  sent 
two  heavy  shells  which  cut  her  rigging  and  top-mast.  The 
pirates  thought  no  more  of  their  prey;  they  drew  off  in  all 
haste  out  of  our  range  in  order  to  repair  their  damages. 
The  next  night  they  sent  pinnaces  to  try  and  land  sailors 
and  bodies  of  marines  in  a  bay  whence,  by  a  flank  march, 
they  could  get  behind  our  battery;  but  we  had  made  provi- 
sion to  stop  such  a  plan.  Two  old  guns  dragged  out  of  a 
ravine  had  been  mounted  so  as  to  enfilade  the  beach  where 
they  would  land. 

A  single  round  sufficed  to  make  the  enemy  withdraw, 
and  the  loss  experienced  on  this  occasion  took  away  his 
wish  to  adventure  henceforth  in  any  other  attempts.  ... 
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The  successful  armament  of  Fort  Minou  having  brought 
our  detachment  into  favourable  notice,  we  received  orders 
to  go  and  make  similar  works  at  Conquet,  a  Httle  harbour 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  picturesque  granite  peninsula  of 
Finist^re,  which  Nature  seems  to  have  dug  in  the  midst  of 
these  most  dangerous  reefs  to  offer  to  the  navigators  of 
these  coasts  some  chance  of  safety.  Already  several 
attempts  had  been  made  by  EngHsh  men-of-war  to  recon- 
noitre this  most  important  post ;  and  it  was  recalled  how  in 
a  former  war  they  had  most  boldly  seized  it.  The  moment 
was  propitious  to  renew  this  enterprise. 

The  Revolution,  though  in  its  fifth  year,  had  not  yet 
penetrated  to  the  wild  country  which  stretches  beyond 
Brest  to  the  ocean,  and  people  said  that  the  local  authorities 
were  favourable  to  smugglers  and  gave  help  to  Emigres. 
It  is  a  fact  that  we  should  have  received  more  goodwill 
from  the  cannibals  of  New  Caledonia  than  from  the  in- 
habitants of  this  neighbourhood.  The  squires  of  their 
villages  would  have  them  believe  that  we,  poor  innocents, 
had  melted  the  bells,  invented  the  assignats,  and  changed 
the  churches  into  barracks,  with  the  result  that  we  were 
cursed  by  them,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  refused  to  sell  us 
fresh  milk  for  cash.  It  was  commonly  thought  in  the 
garrison  that  they  were  much  more  friendly  to  the  ships 
without  any  flag  which,  under  pretence  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  fishing,  approached  the  coast  in  the  evening 
precisely  at  those  points  which  our  posts  could  not  over- 
look. Our  old  soldiers,  who  had  a  fine  sense  of  smell, 
assured  us  that  in  the  humblest  peasants'  cottage  they  had 
got  a  whiff  of  Virginian  tobacco  and  the  soft  scent  of 
Jamaica  rum;  from  this  they  deduced  the  existence  of 
certain  relations  with  the  English  cruisers,  and  the  possi- 
bihty  that  one  day  or  other  our  batteries  would  be  surprised 
by  the  enemy  and  our  garrisons  slaughtered,  or  that  these 
dangerous  relationships  would  one  day  lead  our  imprudent 
neighbours  to  Caesar's  Tower  in  the  chateau  of  Brest,  to 
proceed  thence  without  much  delay  to  the  Place  de  la 
Comedie,  which  was,  like  the  Barrier  St.  Jacques,  the 
execution-ground  of  that  day. 

I  refused  all  belief  in  these  reports,  and  I  persisted  in 
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maintaining  frankly  that  the  number  of  fools,  evil-doers, 
and  madmen,  is  much  fewer  than  is  generally  believed. 
I  must  allow  that  on  this  occasion  at  least  my  maxim, 
which  I  still  uphold,  was  not  justified. 

Newspapers,  the  postal  system,  and  highroads  being  then 
unknown  in  our  district,  we  lived  at  Conquet  in  complete 
safety,  ignorant  of  the  terrible  events  which  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  France.  One  morning,  however,  the 
gunners  who  had  been  to  Brest  on  leave  returned  with  most 
alarming  news.  A  plot  had  been  discovered  to  force  a 
way  into  the  port  from  its  end  by  Penfelds,  and  set  on  fire 
the  ships  and  storehouses.  A  sham  attack  on  the  Re- 
couvrance  Gate  was  to  be  made  by  a  column  of  English 
and  emigrSs  disembarked  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  to  be 
increased  by  bribed  peasants  and  sailors.  Military  men 
capable  of  appreciating  this  plan  thought  well  of  it,  and  in 
proof  that  it  was  so  is  the  fact  that  for  fifty  years  fortifica- 
tions have  been  raised  to  render  its  success  impossible. 

That  same  evening,  when  several  detachments  of  volun- 
teers had  been  sent  out  to  double  the  posts  along  the  coast 
which  were  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  the  artillerymen 
who  had  finished  their  tasks  received  orders  to  return  to 
Brest.  One  of  them,  a  charming  young  fellow  who  had 
become  very  fond  of  me,  seemed  much  upset  by  our  early 
departure.  He  made  me  the  confidant  of  his  trouble, 
saying  that  he  had  been  happy  enough  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  a  pretty  girl  who  was  shut  up  in  an  old  ruined 
manor-house  some  half  a  league  from  Conquet,  in  a  place 
bearing,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  barbarous  name  of 
Tr^babu. 

They  had  sworn  eternal  love,  made  plans  of  marriage 
and  schemes  to  run  away;  then  a  few  hours  later  came  the 
pitiless  order  for  him  to  go,  probably  not  to  return. 

In  his  despair  he  begged  me  to  accompany  him  and  keep 
his  courage  up.  This  proposition  pleased  me  little,  but  I 
was  obliged  to  agree  to  it,  flattering  myself  that  on  the  way 
I  should  be  able  to  turn  him  from  an  undertaking  which 
threatened  sad  consequences  and  might  lead  to  his  deser- 
tion. In  the  evening,  having  no  other  military  duty,  we 
reached  the  country  by  the  rocky  paths;  the  heaths  we 
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crossed  seemed  a  desert;  they  led  us  to  a  valley  shut  in 
by  high  escarpments.  There  lay  an  old  building  of  granite, 
of  which  part  was  dilapidated  and  ready  to  fall;  in  front 
was  a  large  courtyard  enclosed  in  walls  high  enough  to 
hide  from  sight  the  door  and  windows  of  the  ground  floor. 

A  farm,  thatched  and  of  mean  appearance,  adjoined  this 
manor,  worthy  of  the  brush  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

I  tried  once  more  to  stop  my  young  friend  from  paying 
a  visit  which,  if  prolonged,  might  put  him  on  a  dark  night 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  All  that  I  could  get  from  him 
was  a  promise  to  shorten  his  visit  and  rejoin  me  in  half  an 
hour. 

As  may  be  foreseen,  I  vainly  waited  his  return,  and  set 
out  ill  enough  pleased  with  the  office  of  confidant  which 
had  been  thrust  on  me  unsought. 

For  fear  of  losing  my  way  on  the  heath,  I  took  a  path 
leading  to  the  shore,  which  extended  to  Conquet,  passing 
over  the  crests  of  the  hills.  When,  from  the  height  of  this 
position,  I  looked  on  the  sea,  I  saw  again  those  fishing- 
boats,  which  seemed  to  sleep  on  the  waves,  whose  presence 
had  given  rise  to  so  many  suspicions.  One  of  them,  on 
which  I  could  see  no  one,  had  nevertheless  on  board  two 
stoves,  from  which  rose  two  columns  of  smoke  into  the  air. 
Turning  my  head,  by  accident,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
see  two  columns  of  smoke  also  shoot  up  from  the  old  house 
which  showed  in  the  distance. 

In  spite  of  my  inexperience,  I  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
signals  which  showed  a  secret  agreement  and  probably 
disloyal  plans.  Was  it  contraband  or  counter-revolution  ? 
I  could  not  know ;  but  whatever  it  might  be,  I  was  sure  that 
my  young  comrade  had  fallen  into  a  wasps'-nest  and  risked 
his  life  there.  A  new  cause  of  alarm  for  myself  was  given 
by  the  appearance  of  a  suspicious  character,  who,  bare- 
headed and  with  a  scared  look,  crept  along  a  narrow  track 
which  wound  round  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  at  low  water,  and 
led  to  the  old  manor-house  by  a  road  which  opened  through 
the  slope  of  rocks  on  the  shore.  I  lost  sight  of  the  man  as 
he  went,  and  continued  on  my  way,  feeling  still  more 
unhappy.  Night  was  near,  when  one  of  our  sentries 
challenged  me;  immediately  on  his  sounding  a  whistle,  a 
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corporal  ran  up  and  asked  if  I  had  met  a  pedlar.  He  told 
me  how  an  hour  earlier  his  picket  had  stopped,  on  a  track 
in  the  midst  of  the  broom,  a  man  leading  a  horse  of  which 
the  panniers  seemed  full  of  merchandise.  As  this  load 
looked  very  heavy  it  aroused  suspicion  and  the  volunteers 
determined  to  inspect  it;  they  found  that  it  consisted  of 
case-shot  fixed  to  cartridges.  When  they  bethought  them  of 
arresting  the  leader,  he  had  disappeared  into  the  thick 
brushwood  which  covered  all  the  heath;  they  were  going 
to  rush  after  him  when  two  shots  were  fired  at  them  to 
stop  pursuit. 

The  aggressor  was  a  man  of  smart  appearance,  dressed 
like  a  gamekeeper,  and  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  gun. 
Just  as  he  was  gaining  the  wood,  the  corporal  aimed  at 
him  and  shot  him  on  the  spot.  The  papers  found  on  him 
and  the  captured  horse  were  sent  to  the  main  guard,  which 
was  posted  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  rear,  and  a  report 
hastily  drawn  up  acquainted  the  commandant  with  these 
details.  The  corporal  could  not  forgive  himself  for  allowing 
the  sham  pedlar  to  escape,  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  knew 
where  he  was  lodged  he  was  all  for  starting  to  find  him, 
notwithstanding  it  was  night.  We  discussed  what  measures 
should  be  taken  to  invest  the  lonely  house,  catch  the  fugitive, 
and  deliver  my  young  friend  if  he  was  still  there.  We  at 
once  set  to  work  on  our  plans.  A  pile  of  wood  already 
prepared  was  set  alight,  and  by  its  bright  and  strong  flame 
gave  an  agreed  upon  signal  to  call  up  the  main  guard  and 
make  it  march  at  once  to  give  prompt  assistance  in  a  case 
of  emergency.  The  corporal  had  to  remain  at  his  post  to 
inform  the  commandant  and  to  act  as  guide,  whilst  I, 
accompanied  by  two  volunteers,  reconnoitred  the  enemy. 
For  this  duty  they  gave  me  the  keeper's  gun,  which  I  loaded 
with  a  handful  of  cut-up  bullets.  We  made  such  haste 
that  in  half  an  hour  we  were  under  the  walls  of  the  old 
house. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  find  the  road  in  the  dark  night, 
but  I  already  possessed  that  sort  of  intelhgence  which 
makes  localities  known  to  geologists  and  Staff  officers. 

I  did  not  believe,  like  my  too  confident  comrade,  that 
this  ruin  was  unoccupied ;  but  all  the  same  I  was  astonished 
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to  hear  the  uproar  made  there,  which  told  of  a  large  garrison, 
both  noisy  and  determined. 

As  we  were  examining  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  and  had 
made  sure  that  it  was  firmly  barred,  we  saw  outUned  on  the 
top  of  a  neighbouring  knoll  the  shape  of  a  man  who  ad- 
vanced cautiously.  It  was  the  pedlar,  returning  after  a 
bad  day.  He  passed  close  to  our  hiding-place  without 
seeing  us,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  stopping  my  com- 
panions from  attacking  him. 

I  hoped  that,  as  he  doubtless  was  one  of  the  messmates 
of  the  house,  he  would  show  us  the  means  of  entering  it. 
Accordingly,  after  examining  the  door,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  climb  the  wall  where  he  knew  it  to  be  most  easy. 
When  he  reached  the  top  he  crept  on  the  roof  of  a  shed 
which  leaned  against  it,  and  jumped  into  the  courtyard.  Up 
to  that  moment  we  had  heard  nothing  but  the  bursts  of 
rough  and  angry  voices  coming  from  the  house,  but  when 
the  new-comer  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
people  were  all  gathered,  I  distinguished  the  accents  of  a 
prayer  for  mercy,  and  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  my  young 
comrade  was  there,  in  the  midst  of  these  wretches,  exposed 
to  all  their  fury.  Without  being  able  to  hope  to  save  him, 
we  were  dragged  into  the  enterprise  by  an  instinctive 
movement  which  led  us  into  the  greatest  danger.  Young 
and  active  as  we  were,  we  were  quickly  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  with  our  arms;  one  of  us  stayed  there  as  sentry  to  cover 
our  retreat,  and  especially  to  direct  quickly  the  help  that 
we  expected;  a  delay  of  a  few  seconds  would  be  enough  to 
ruin  us.  Followed  by  the  other  volunteer,  I  moved  forward, 
walking  on  the  roof  of  the  shed,  towards  a  high  window, 
dimly  lighted,  from  which  came  to  us  very  clearly  the  noise 
from  the  ground  floor.  We  managed  to  open  it,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  loft  full  of  straw.  This  loft  extended 
above  the  whole  length  of  the  hall  in  which  such  terrible 
things  were  happening.  The  planking  was  broken  away 
in  ten  places,  and  a  wide  gap  at  our  feet  would  have  allowed 
a  man  to  pass.  By  keeping  in  the  shadow  a  long  way  back, 
we  could  see  through  this  hole  a  frightful  scene.  Round 
a  long  table  covered  with  bottles  and  mugs  were  twenty 
men  armed  with  guns,   pistols,   and  hunting-knives,   and 
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dressed  some  as  country  gentlemen,  others  as  seamen. 
Except  three  or  four  who  drank  and  ate  without  troubhng 
as  to  what  was  going  on,  all  this  party  was  violently  excited 
and  shouted  in  fury.  The  object  of  their  rage  was  my 
young  unfortunate  comrade,  who,  surprised  in  his  rendezvous 
by  their  sudden  entry,  was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  house 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  loft.  The  old  planking  had 
suddenly  given  way  under  his  weight,  and  the  conspirators 
had  seen  fall  from  the  ceiHng  into  the  middle  of  their 
gathering  an  interloper  who  must  have  discovered  their 
dangerous  secret.  Stout  arms  had  immediately  seized  and 
bound  him;  and  the  poor  lad  was  there,  defenceless,  more 
dead  than  alive,  only  awaiting  the  choice  of  punishment 
which  would  lead  to  his  death.  "  A  spy !  Cut  his  throat  !'* 
rose  on  all  sides  from  angry  voices.  "  No,  no  I"  said  others; 
"no  shedding  of  blood;  better  strangle  him.  Jean  will 
throw  him  into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  when  the 
tide  is  high."  "  Yes,  yes !"  was  echoed  from  one  side  of 
the  hall  to  the  other.  "  Agreed.  A  rope,  a  rope  at  once  !'* 
And  immediately  a  man  whom  we  recognized  as  the  pedlar 
brought  one,  which  he  passed  round  the  neck  of  our  unfor- 
tunate comrade  and  dragged  him  towards  a  hook  in  the 
wall,  where  he  was  going  to  hang  him. 

I  forgot  that  we  were  face  to  face  with  an  enemy  ten 
times  as  strong  as  we,  and  that  the  same  punishment 
awaited  us  as  a  reward  for  our  devotion.  I  aimed  at  the 
hangman,  and  my  first  barrel  bowled  him  over;  the  second 
reached  those  who  were  helping  him,  and  turned  over  the 
lamp  which  lit  the  den.  Cries  of  rage,  curses,  groans  of 
pain,  arose  in  the  darkness,  with  such  violence  that  I  lay 
stupefied  at  the  dreadful  tumult,  and  had  to  be  reminded 
by  my  companion  of  the  need  to  reload  our  guns,  if  not  to 
save  our  lives,  at  least  to  sell  them  dearly. 

At  the  most  only  a  few  minutes  could  pass  before  we 
were  discovered,  driven  out,  and  cut  to  pieces. 

But  at  this  moment  of  peril  the  door  of  the  hall  opened, 
and  a  harsh  voice  which  dominated  all  the  others  called 
out:  "The  house  is  surrounded,  the  walls  are  scaled;  save 
yourselves  as  best  you  can !"  At  the  same  time  we  heard 
below  the  energetic  rallying  cry  of  the  volunteers,  "  For- 
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ward  !"  which  told  us  of  their  well-timed  arrival.  The  hall 
was  suddenly  emptied  by  secret  ways,  which,  however, 
could  not  secure  the  conspirators'  retreat,  for  a  rolling  fire 
showed  us  that  someone  was  at  grips  with  them. 

A  dozen  were  made  prisoners,  and  half  as  many  killed 
on  the  spot. 

Getting  down  by  the  gap  in  the  planking,  my  comrade 
and  I  were  the  first  to  enter  the  now  empty  hall.  The 
fire  from  the  hearth,  rekindled  with  straw,  dispelled  the 
darkness,  and  we  could  see,  near  two  or  three  corpses,  the 
senseless  body  of  the  fooUsh  young  man  who  had  fallen 
into  this  den  of  cut-throats.  I  had  stopped  his  being  hanged 
by  killing  his  executioner  with  a  shot,  the  best,  I  thought, 
of  all  my  life;  but  the  cord  they  had  drawn  round  his  neck 
was  already  so  tight  that  he  was  nearly  done  for.  I  was 
in  despair;  all  our  efforts  were  useless;  but  the  volunteers 
who  came  up  called  one  of  their  party  who  was  said  to  be 
a  very  skilful  surgeon.  And  so  it  was,  for  by  means  of 
letting  blood  and  other  ways  he  restored  to  life  my  poor 
companion,  who,  though  still  very  ill,  was  able  to  be  carried 
to  Conquet  at  daybreak.  The  same  evening  I  left  for 
Brest.  I  found  the  town  in  alarm,  forming  movable 
columns  to  scour  the  country  and  pick  up  the  routed  con- 
spirators. A  number  of  them  were  found  hidden  in  the 
rocky  caves  of  the  shore. 

The  arrest  of  the  leaders  wrecked  this  dangerous  plot, 
and  stopped  from  following  their  example  those  who  had 
been  tempted  to  do  so.  But  without  the  soldier's  love 
affair,  which  led  to  their  discovery,  they  might  perhaps 
have  won  the  same  success  as  the  following  year  at  Toulon. 

The  next  day  I  received  orders  to  embark  on  a  ship  ready 
to  sail. 


CHAPTER  III 

1793:  TOULON— SIEGE,  BURNING  AND 
DESTRUCTION  OF  SHIPS 

The  brig  of  war  Le  Papillon,  on  which  I  made  my  first 
sea  campaign,  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  sailer 
in  the  Brest  fleet.  She  answered  her  helm  with  such 
quickness  and  precision,  she  rose  over  tumbling  seas  so 
wonderfully,  she  recovered  with  so  much  grace  and  vigour 
after  gusts  had  forced  her  over  nearly  to  the  waves,  that 
she  seemed  truly  a  thing  of  life,  endowed  with  intelligence 
and  capable  of  will.  Her  crew  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
and  told  twenty  stories  in  proof. 

The  captain  was  one  of  the  old-time  navy — that  is  to 
say,  a  gentleman  and  Royalist;  all  the  same,  an  excellent 
man  and  much  beloved.  The  others  were  temporary  acting 
officers,  otherwise  employed  for  a  limited  time,  borrowed 
from  the  merchant  navy;  they  were  Republicans,  and 
notwithstanding  this  difference  of  opinion  had  none  the  less 
esteem  and  devotion  for  their  captain.  The  ship's  com- 
pany was  well  formed,  well  behaved,  and  very  happy. 
It  was  a  family  of  gallant  fellows  devoted  to  duty  and 
fulfiUing  it  light-heartedly,  as  if  on  a  pleasure  trip.  I  was 
received  most  heartily  by  everyone.  _ 

The  lieutenant  and  the  captain  questioned  me;  and 
though  I  was  but  a  simple  gunner,  I  was  invested  with  the 
functions  of  master-at-arms.  Very  soon  I  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  taking  stock,  a  complicated  task,  which  I 
believed  beyond  my  powers,  and  success  in  which  taught 
me  what  chances  to  get  on  are  given  by  perseverance  and 
the  will.  These  were  the  first  official  statistics  entrusted 
to  me,  when  I  was  sixteen. 

The  brig's  mission  was  to  visit  Levantine  ports  in  order 
to  give  fresh  instructions  to  the  French  consuls.  I  was 
delighted  with  our  destination,  which  promised  visits  to 
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►laces  made  famous  by  the  most  beautiful  memories  of 
tiquity,  and  already  in  my  classical  enthusiasm  I  imagined 
yself  able  to  salute  the  rocks  of  Salamis,  and  kiss  the 
cred  soil  of  Marathon.    My  hopes  were  cruelly  dashed; 

»ut  it  has  been  written  that  nothing  happens  as  we  have 

eason  to  believe  it  will. 

I  Thus,  when  our  ship  set  sail,  we  were  prepared  to  find 
ieiore  us  the  EngUsh  squadron  which  then  was  blockading 
he  Brest  Roads.    Not  an  English  ship  showed  there  or 
ilsewhere,  and  none  standing  into  the  land  from  Ushant 
o  Cape  Finist^re,  where  at  that  time  a  cruiser  was  always 
o  be  found  cutting  off  the  entry  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
I^exit  from  the  Channel. 
I  In  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  I  counted  on  seeing  the  two 
lamous  mountains  of  Calp^  and  Abyla,  so  long  the  limits 
pf  the  world;  here,   again,  our  hopes  were  dashed.    We 
passed  this  famous  channel  one  dark  night,  and  only  some 
doubtful  Hghts  showed  us  that  we  had  in  sight  on  the  one 
side  Europe,  on  the  other  Africa.    We  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean without  perceiving  it;  our  route  was  as  lonely 
.s  in  the  ocean.    We  remained  far  from  the  coasts,  which 
ere  out  of  sight,  and  the  vessels  which  sailed  in  these 
titudes  were  so  far  from  us  that  we  only  saw  the  tops 
if  their  masts  above  the  waves. 
Disappointed  by  the  monotony  of  a  voyage  which  I  had 
ought  would  be  full  of  adventures,  I  pitied  myself  as  a 
ctim  of  unexampled  disappointment;  but  there  were  old 
ilors  on  board  who  bore  witness  that  the  chances  of  the 
a  were  thus.    Some  of  them  had  sailed  for  fifty  years 
ithout   seeing   a   heavy   storm,    and   others   had   fought 
rough  the  ten  campaigns  of  the  American  War  without 
.aving  the  satisfaction  of  taking  part  in  a  naval  fight.     At 
.ny  rate,   amongst  the  misfortunes  of  my  life  I  cannot 
eckon  these. 
One  evening,  at  sunset,  when,  driven  by  a  gentle  breeze 
n  a  sea  smooth  as  glass,  the  brig  was  sailing  fast  with 
LO  other  sign  of  movement  than  her  wake,  our  lookouts 
ng  out,  "  Land  to  port  on  the  lee  side,"  and  an  instant 
ter  they  discovered  a  fleet  of  which  the  masts  became 
ore    numerous     every    moment.      Immediately    books. 
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guitars,  backgammon,  were  all  thrown  on  the  deck,  and 
search  was  made  for  all  the  spy-glasses  on  board.  Was  it, 
was  it  not,  the  Toulon  squadron  ?  Was  it  not  rather  the 
enemy  ?  Whilst  thus  lost  in  conjecture,  night  drew  a  veil 
over  the  horizon,  and  the  whole  view  was  lost  to  our  eyes. 
As  the  instructions  to  the  captain  directed  him  to  call  at 
Toulon  for  final  despatches,  the  brig's  course  was  laid  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  the  harbour  entrance,  and  the  next 
day  at  dawn  we  cast  anchor  in  the  Roads.  Without  knowing 
it,  we  were  entering  hell. 

Hardly  were  we  at  our  anchorage  when  two  row-boats 
hailed  the  brig;  one  brought  us  orders  from  Admiral  Trogoff 
to  come  and  take  station  among  the  men-of-war  commanded 
by  him,  which  were  in  revolt  against  the  Convention;  the 
other  enjoined  on  us,  in  the  name  of  Rear-Admiral  Saint- 
JuUen,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Republic,  and  to  join  the 
ships  of  the  squadron  whose  crews  were  still  loyal.  The 
two  parties  nearly  came  to  blows  on  board,  first  between 
themselves  and  then  with  us,  because  we  were  not  quick 
enough  in  adopting  their  proposals,  and  because  we  were 
more  astonished  than  zealous  in  listening  to  their  vehement 
recitals,  rendered  triply  hard  of  intelligence  owing  to  the 
Toulon  accent,  the  southern  volubility,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  most  unbridled  passions.  In  the  tragedies  of  antiquity 
the  choir  of  Furies  must  have  had  the  same  sort  of  music, 
and  the  most  disorderly  sittings  of  the  Cordelier  club,  where 
Marat  made  his  harsh  voice  audible,  remained  in  my 
memory  as  sweet  and  soft  harmony  compared  to  this 
prologue  of  the  terrible  drama  which  I  was  about  to  witness. 

We  were  in  a  dilemma  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
To  sally  forth  from  the  Roads  was  to  throw  ourselves  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  squadron,  for  his  men-of-war 
blockaded  closely  and  left  us  no  chance  of  escape.  To 
rally  to  the  Republican  party  in  the  hour  of  its  ruin  was 
to  add  another  vessel  to  those  France  was  going  to  lose. 
To  obey  the  orders  of  Admiral  Trogoff  was  to  adopt  treason 
and  infamy. 

To  withdraw  from  this  maze  of  which  all  the  roads  led 
to  our  loss,  our  captain  resolved  to  try  a  plan  which  he 
kept  secret.     A  leak  was  discovered,    and  became   serious 
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Pumps  were  employed,  but  were  unable  to  free  the  hold, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  examine  the  keel  and  bottom 
by  keeling  the  vessel  over.  To  this  end  a  harbour  pontoon 
was  taken  to  a  narrow  channel  where  the  water  was  shallow, 
and  the  brig,  towed  to  this  spot,  was  lightened  of  her  guns 
and  ballast,  and  then  careened  to  allow  the  inspection 
by  turns  of  her  two  sides.  The  disorder  which  prevailed 
everywhere  prevented  the  authorities  from  sending  ships' 
carpenters  to  us,  and  we  were  thrown  on  our  own  resources 
to  carry  out  the  work,  which  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely, 
as  the  captain  wished  and  had  foreseen. 

Our  distance  from  the  centre  of  disturbances  restored 
quiet  on  board;  but  there  dropped  in  one  night  several 
officers  of  the  Republican  party,  who  revealed  to  us  the  plot 
of  the  Royalists  to  deliver  over  the  squadron  to  the  English. 

The  effect  which  this  news  had  on  the  crew  convinced 
the  captain  that  we  must  seize  the  vessel  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, with  a  view  to  rejoining  Rear- Admiral  Saint- Julien. 
In  order  to  prevent  such  an  enterprise,  he  got  the  town 
authorities  to  ask  for  a  detachment  of  our  seamen  and 
artillerymen  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  emplo3mient 
in  keeping  guard  and  on  works  of  the  fortifications.  The 
advantages  of  this  scheme  hid  its  true  object,  and  the  brig, 
half  disarmed,  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  disabled  on  board. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unrest  the  captain  kindly  remembered 
me.  He  got  me  appointed  storehouseman  in  charge  of 
a  magazine  and  armoury  designed  for  supply  of  the  ram- 
parts. In  leaving  me,  he  recommended  me  to  act  with 
the  greatest  caution.  It  was  wise  counsel,  and  I  should 
have  done  well  to  follow  it  more  closely. 
I  Cut  off  entirely  in  my  new  post,  I  found  myself  in  a 
quietness  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  tumult 
which  most  terrible  events  raised  round  me  daily. 
I  Knowing  no  one,  I  heard  nothing  of  what  was  going  on, 
Thowever  important  it  might  have  been  for  me  to  learn. 

A  chance  event  soon  placed  at  my  disposal  means  of 
rery  extensive  information.     Its  neighbourhood  made  me 
'adopt  for  my  boarding-house  a  large  inn  which  from  time 
immemorial  brought  together  captains  of  ocean-going  ships. 
'he  prosperity  of  the  trade  to  the  Levant  during  the  last 
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reign  had  given  these  people  an  opulence  which  prevented 
my  having  intercourse  with  them.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary, in  spite  of  my  shyness  and  notwithstanding  my  anti- 
pathy to  money  matters,  for  me  to  explain  my  case  to  the 
young  hostess.  I  received  from  her  an  assurance  that  she 
would  look  after  my  interests,  and  bring  my  expenses 
within  their  proper  limit;  and  I  may  say  at  once  that  never 
did  financial  minister  look  after  the  country's  treasure 
with  greater  care  or  efficiency.  The  minister  in  this  case 
was  a  young  widow  of  nineteen,  whose  very  portrait  may 
be  seen  in  the  Venus  of  Aries  in  the  Louvre  Museum.  .  .  . 
Her  uncle,  formerly  a  sailor,  having  made  a  fortune  in  the 
Indies,  had  worked  up  a  business  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
had  managed  it  for  a  long  time  with  skill  and  good-fortune. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  remembered  that  he  had  poor 
relations,  and  had  sent  for  his  niece  P^trona,  and  intended 
that  she  should  succeed  him.  Just  as  he  was  dying  he  had 
married  her,  to  cut  short  the  claims  of  all  other  heirs,  and 
his  widow  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  richest  matches 
in  the  town  and  as  pretty  as  could  be.  She  was  of  the 
purest  Greek  type,  as  the  Arlesiennes  have  maintained  it 
for  3,000  years. 

The  greediness  with  which  I  listened  to  the  accounts  she 
gave  me  of  the  situation  in  the  town  made  her  understand 
their  importance,  and  led  her  to  seek  means  of  learning 
daily  by  what  new  dangers  we  were  threatened.  She  did 
this  by  setting  to  work  the  twenty  old  merchant  service 
captains,  who,  repaid  by  one  of  her  gracious  smiles,  were 
only  too  happy  to  show  her  their  zeal  and  devotion. 

More  than  once  already  I  had  seen,  at  Court,  under  the 
impetus  of  the  Revolution,  a  people  abandon  itself  to  rage; 
but  it  was  that  of  a  lion  which  derives  from  his  power  a 
kind  of  grandeur  and  majesty.  Here  men  were  possessed 
with  the  rage  of  the  hyena  and  the  carnivorous  instinct  of 
the  jackal  which  howls  for  corpses. 

A  conspiracy  against  the  authority  of  the  RepubHc  had 
been  hatched  in  the  town  by  a  retired  director  of  customs, 
who  had  manoeuvred  to  the  point  of  getting  himself 
nominated  commandant  of  the  National  Guard.  The  two 
representatives  of  the  Convention,  Baillie  and  Beauvais, 
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had  him  and  his  accomplices  arrested.  Being  got  round 
by  the  RoyaUst  party,  they  ordered  the  release  on  bail  of 
all  the  accused,  hoping  by  this  concihatory  measure  to  get 
the  new  constitution  accepted  without  trouble.  But  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  proclaimed,  a  man  named  Roux  gave  the 
signal  for  insurrection  by  sounding  the  tocsin  at  Les  Minimes. 
The  sections  organized  themselves  at  night  and  took  up 
arms  to  work  a  counter-revolution.  The  old  municipality 
was  arrested  and  a  new  one  established;  all  the  authorities 
were  changed,  and  a  criminal  tribunal  was  estabhshed  to 
organize  murder  in  a  judicial  form.  It  set  to  work,  and 
cut  off  the  heads  of  those  citizens  whose  courage  and  energy 
were  the  most  formidable.  Sylvester,  Pavin,  Barth^lemi, 
and  many  others,  died  on  the  scaffold. 

Terror  reigned  in  Toulon.  Admiral  Trogoff,  who  had 
already  employed  every  means  that  command  of  the  fleet 
gave  him  to  corrupt  the  crews,  went  ashore  to  arrange  with 
the  municipality  a  place  for  caUing  in  the  enemy's  squadron 
and  giving  the  port  up  to  him.  Rear- Admiral  Saint- Julien 
rallied  the  ships  which  remained  loyal,  and  made  them 
form  line  broadside  on  to  the  entry  from  the  bay  to  dispute 
the  approach  of  the  English  ships.  But  the  mutineers, 
who  were  masters  of  the  batteries  and  numerous  forts 
bordering  on  the  Roads,  prepared  immediately  to  fire  on 
our  vessels  with  red-hot  shot. 

The  frigate,  La  Perle,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  named 
Vankempen,  was  the  first  to  be  disloyal;  she  left  our  fleet 
and  came  to  anchor  near  the  town.  Trogoff  went  on  board, 
hoisted  his  pennant  on  the  main-mast,  and  sent  messengers 
to  the  crews  of  the  Repubhcan  vessels  to  preach  treason  to 
them.  He  succeeded  in  this  unworthy  enterprise;  several 
ships  weighed  anchor  to  pass  over  to  his  side,  and  there 
only  remained  six  vessels  under  Rear-Admiral  Saint-JuHen 
when,  in  desperation,  he  set  sail  by  night,  sallied  forth 
from  the  Roads,  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
succeeded,  after  a  thousand  dangers,  in  saving  these  vessels 
with  their  numerous  crews.  Brest  received  and  welcomed 
them  as  their  fidelity  deserved. 

In  the  meantime  the  plan  of  the  traitors  developed  little 
by  little. 
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The  general  committee  of  the  insurrection  having  chosen 
two  men,  named  BaraUier  and  d'lmbert,  as  its  deputies, 
sent  them  on  board  the  English  fleet  which  was  cruising 
between  Marseilles  and  Toulon. 

The  special  terms  of  the  treaty  which  they  proposed 
have  not  been  published;  it  is  only  known  that  they  offered 
Admiral  Hood  to  throw  the  entry  to  the  Roadstead  open 
to  him,  and  by  way  of  guarantee  to  give  him  the  Great 
Tower  and  Fort  Lamalgue.  The  plot,  woven  through  so 
many  months  and  carried  out  with  so  much  astuteness, 
perfidy,  and  violence,  succeeded  in  its  criminal  object. 
On  the  23rd  of  August  King  Louis  XVIL  was  proclaimed, 
and  four  days  later  the  English  fleet,  followed  by  that  of 
Spain,  entered  the  Roadstead  without  firing  a  shot.  Treason 
succeeded  in  handing  over  to  the  enemy  a  large  town,  the 
key  to  the  south  of  France — fortified  by  Vauban — one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  Europe  both  through  its  situation  and  its 
establishments;  and,  with  all  this  wealth,  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

A  decree  of  the  Convention  had  outlawed  Toulon.  This 
rebellious  and  accursed  town,  pursued  by  an  implacable 
vengeance,  was  the  hole  in  which  I  was  a  prisoner, 
the  den  of  lions  into  which  I  had  fallen,  where  I  ran 
the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  like  my  unhappy  com- 
rades. It  can  be  judged  from  the  following  occurrence 
how  imminent  was  the  danger,  which  lasted  several  months. 

All  communication  with  the  outer  world  was  cut  off; 
not  only  could  we  not  go  out  of  the  town,  but  we  could 
receive  no  news  that  could  give  us  any  hope  for  deliverance. 
I  was  sick  with  restlessness  and  grief.  One  day  I  met  on 
the  fortifications  a  sergeant  of  marine  infantry  named 
Lambert.  He  was  intelligent  and  brave,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  Republic  was  always  energetically  shown.  He  said 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  mortal  enemies,  and  that  by  scheming  or  action  we  must 
get  out  of  the  town;  he  could  count  on  200  resolute  men. 
I  agreed  to  join  his  attempt,  and  the  next  night  presented 
myself  at  the  meeting-place.  As  always  happens  in  such 
dangerous  plans,  half  of  those  who  had  promised  to  assist 
us  were  missing.    We  turned  our  steps  in  profound  silence 
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towards  a  low  postern  of  which  Lambert  had  procured  the 
keys. 

The  door  opened  without  trouble,  and  we  thought  for  a 
moment  that  our  flight  was  assured;  but  the  underground 
exit  which  led  into  the  ditch  of  the  fort  was  shut  by  a  door 
which  it  was  impossible  to  open.  As  we  were  making  vain 
efforts  to  break  it  in,  a  strange  noise  could  be  heard  at  the 
entry  to  the  postern,  it  was  that  of  the  grating  of  an  iron  gate 
turning  with  difficulty  on  its  hinges,  and  an  iron  portcullis 
falling  from  the  roof  cut  off  the  retreat  of  those  at  work 
underground.  By  good-fortune  several  of  them  had  time 
to  get  out  before  it  reached  the  ground,  but  three  remained 
as  captives,  and  Lambert  among  them. 

Just  as  this  showed  us  that  we  were  discovered,  and  that 
we  had  fallen  into  a  trap  set  with  the  most  skilful  perfidy, 
we  were  attacked  by  shots  from  the  ramparts.  Some  of  us 
replied,  and  even  proposed  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the 
bayonet,  despite  his  evident  superiority.  But  our  shaken 
troop  did  not  respond,  and  dispersed  in  a  few  seconds.  I 
knew  the  roads  of  the  town  so  badly  that  it  would  have 
been  hard  for  me  to  find  the  way  home,  when  a  childish 
voice  pointed  it  out,  sajdng:  "This  way."  It  was  a  girl 
of  about  ten  who  helped  P6trona,  and  by  her  orders  had 
followed  me,  quite  fearless  of  the  shots.  She  warned  me 
that  I  must  return  at  once  to  be  in  time  for  grand  rounds, 
and  hide  my  absence. 

As  it  was,  an  officer,  evidently  with  instructions,  came 
to  visit  my  post,  examine  my  arms,  and  question  me. 
Nothing  gave  me  away,  and  his  report  established  my 
alibi.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ran  a  risk  of  this  sort,  and  I 
remember  how  strongly  it  affected  me.  The  next  day, 
however,  without  a  friendly  hand,  I  was  going  to  fresh 
trouble. 

I  received  from  prison  a  message  to  inform  me  that 
Lambert  counted  on  me  to  defend  him  before  the  council 
of  war  where  he  believed  he  would  be  arraigned.  I  accepted 
this  difficult  and  dangerous  task,  and  wrote,  in  consequence, 
to  the  clerk  of  the  council;  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  P^trona,  who  undertook  to  send  the  letter, 
^m  did  not  do  so.     Besides,  it  was  a  devotion  as  useless  as 
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perilous.  The  three  soldiers  captured  in  the  postern  were 
not  taken  before  their  proper  judges,  but  sent  to  a  provost's 
court,  which  proceeded,  as  under  the  old  rule,  without 
examining  witnesses  or  hearing  the  defence.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  would  not  have  been  complete  if  these 
odious  and  iniquitous  forms  had  not  been  re-established, 
and  with  them  the  cruel  and  infamous  penalty  of  the 
gallows  appHed  to  mihtary  and  poHtical  crimes. 

Our  three  unhappy  comrades,  brought  before  judges 
who  had  no  legal  standing,  refused  to  answer,  and  were 
condemned.  They  were  escorted  to  the  gallows  by  the 
members  of  the  sections  who  had  employed  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  secure  their  execution;  nevertheless,  the 
condemned  nearly  escaped,  owing  to  the  state  of  public 
indignation.  As  they  reached  the  Rue  des  Chaudronniers 
on  their  way  to  the  scaffold,  the  guard  surrounding  them 
was  fired  on  from  the  windows  and  put  to  flight.  But  as 
the  orders  were  to  kill  the  prisoners  if  an  attempt  was  made 
to  release  them,  the  guard  before  its  flight  fired  on  them.- 
One  was  killed  on  the  spot  and  the  two  others  dangerously 
wounded.  Nevertheless,  Lambert,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  house  close  by,  had  already  changed  his  clothes  and 
begun  to  hope  for  escape  from  his  enemies,  when,  led  by 
his  blood  tracks,  they  found  his  asylum,  bound  him  with 
his  unfortunate  companion,  and,  after  loading  them  with 
blows  and  insults,  led  them  again  to  death  on  the  gallows. 

I  will  not  pursue  further  the  sad  story  of  these  judicial 
murders,  but  will  only  say  that  the  prisons,  which  were 
full  of  detenus  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  were 
empty  when  the  town  was  given  up  to  the  foreigner,  and 
yet  no  one  had  been  released  ! 

The  violent  grief  which  I  felt  gave  me  a  nervous  fever, 
which  nearly  carried  me  off.  Petrona  lavished  on  me  most 
tender  care,  and  helped  as  much  by  her  affectionate  and 
devoted  cheerfulness  as  by  her  medicines  to  restore  me  to 
health.  I  have  long  kept  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
mortal  illness  that  could  not  be  cured  by  the  flowers  of 
Var  oranges  combined  with  the  tender  care  of  a  kind  and 
liberal  Arl6sienne. 

During  this  time  General  Carteaux,   commanding  the 
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Republican  army,  had  occupied  Marseilles,  and  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Toulon.  His  movements,  hindered,  no 
doubt,  by  the  thousand  obstacles  due  to  deficient  supply, 
dragged  along  at  first  in  a  hopeless  way.  The  orders  of  the 
Convention  and  the  presence  of  the  Representatives, 
Robespierre  the  Younger  and  Freron,  hastened  the  march 
of  the  army,  which  took  up  commanding  and  skilfully 
fortified  positions  round  the  town  and  anchorage.  From 
that  time  there  were  daily  actions,  more  or  less  lively,  with 
the  object  of  making  closer  the  investment  and  of  seasoning 
the  fresh  levies,  like  the  National  Guard,  which  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  attackers.  All  the  surrounding 
villages,  which  were  defended  by  earthworks  thrown  up 
by  the  Enghsh  engineers,  were  carried  in  succession. 
OlHoules,  which  was  occupied  by  "  sectionnaires,"  Spaniards, 
and  Irish,  was  rushed,  and  the  ships  in  the  Roads  could 
see  the  French  columns,  led  by  the  Representatives, 
debouch  on  the  Toulon  highroad  and  establish  themselves 
there. 

Not  all  the  attacks  were  as  successful  as  this,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  our  troops  made  them  fall  into  ambushes. 

On  the  ist  of  October  the  defile  known  as  Pas-de-Laydet 
was  forced  by  a  column  which,  without  securing  its  rear, 
marched  on  Fort  Faron.  The  enemy  cut  it  in  two,  and 
attacked  with  an  enormous  mass  of  infantry.  Our  young 
soldiers,  cornered  on  some  rocky  peaks,  threw  themselves 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  rather  than  become  prisoners. 
When  General  Dugommier  took  over  command  of  our  troops, 
in  the  middle  of  October,  the  war  changed  its  aspect.  He 
took  the  village  of  La  Seyne,  which  the  English  defended 
stubbornly,  and  repulsed,  with  great  loss,  General  O'Hara, 
who  came  at  the  head  of  7,000  men  to  surprise  the  battery 
of  Les  Arenes.  This  general,  being  wounded,  asked  a 
sergeant  who  had  captured  him  to  kill  him,  and  offered  his 
purse.  The  brave  fellow  refused  it,  and  had  him  carried 
with  every  care  to  headquarters.  This  was  not  an  example 
of  what  went* on  in  Toulon.  People  denounced  as  belonging 
to  the  Republic  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  hold  of 
the  Themistocles,  an  old  ship  horribly  infected  with  disease. 
A  mihtary  commission  composed  of  Spaniards  and  English 
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tried  those  unlucky  enough  to  escape  typhus  and  sent  them 
to  the  gallows. 

A  public  execution  was  not  allowed  to  the  Representative 
Pierre  Bailhe;  he  was  strangled  in  his  cell.  The  gibbet  to 
which  patriots  were  sent  had  been  made  of  wood  of  the 
tree  of  Liberty.  Terror  was  so  great  in  the  town  that  no 
one  dared  say  what  he  knew  of  the  progress  of  our  arms. 
Besides,  the  enemy  took  every  precaution  to  hide  it.  He 
spread  reports  of  pretended  advantages  he  had  gained,  and 
his  detachments  always  came  back  crowned  with  laurels, 
though  they  had  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  their  expeditions. 
But  towards  the  middle  of  December  it  was  time  to  abandon 
this  political  deceit;  engagements  were  fought  in  sight  of 
the  ramparts,  each  of  them  a  success  for  our  troops.  Our 
attacking  columns,  led  by  Generals  Victor  and  Laborde, 
rushed  the  fort  of  I'feguillette  one  stormy  night  and  forced 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  it.  They  carried  at  the  same  time 
the  EngUsh  redoubt,  which  had  a  double  enceinte  and  was 
strengthened  with  chevaux  de  frise  and  abatis  with  thirty 
heavy  guns.  Next  day  General  Lapoype  and  Representa- 
tive Barras  moved  in  force  on  the  heights  commanding  the 
town,  the  approach  to  which  was  defended  by  numerous 
forts.  They  hoisted  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  several 
heavy  guns,  which  battered  down  the  redoubts  lying  below 
their  fire,  taking  them  in  reverse.  General  Dundas,  com- 
manding the  EngUsh  troops,  ordered  them  to  withdraw, 
and  the  enemy's  ships  left  their  moorings  from  fear  of  being 
reached  by  artillery  fire  from  the  west  shore  of  the  anchorage, 
where  the  French  had  just  established  themselves.*  On  the 
17th  of  December  the  forts,  commanded  by  batteries  thrown 
up  in  the  course  of  the  night  by  Commandant  Bonaparte, 
unable  to  offer  further  resistance,  were  hastily  evacuated. 

Some  T  1,000  English  soldiers  returned  to  the  town,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  there  were  5,000  of  them  already  in 
hospital.  It  was  in  vain  they  tried  to  hide  this  retreat 
and  call  it  a  change  of  position.  The  "  sectionnaires  "  were 
not  deceived.  Treason  had  bound  their  Hves  up  with  these 
foreigners,  and  they  must  either  follow  them  or  receive  the 
exemplary  punishment  they  deserved.     As  soon  as  it  was 

*  See  page  xii. 
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known  that  the  town  was  going  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
terrible  vengeance  of  the  Convention,  fright,  confusion, 
and  dreadful  tumult  broke  out  everywhere.  A  distracted 
crowd  filled  the  streets  leading  to  the  port,  dragging  with 
them  all  they  hoped  to  save,  and  asking  from  the  English 
boats  shelter  which  they  could  afford  to  less  than  one  in 
a  hundred.  The  shore  was  unapproachable,  littered  with 
packages  and  covered  with  women  and  children,  uttering 
piteous  cries.  Wounded  and  sick  for  whom  passage  through 
this  crowd  was  begged  were  pitilessly  driven  back,  and 
soon  they  were  left  on  the  beach  powerless  either  to  live 
or  die.  I  had  already  seen  the  disaster  of  a  rout  after  a 
defeat;  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  sight  of  this  population, 
a  prey  to  terror,  casting  itself  into  the  sea  to  escape  from 
an  invisible  enemy  which  seemed  ready  to  seize  it.  From 
early  morning  of  this  long  and  cruel  day  the  merchant 
P  ships  had  been  going  away,  and  the  enemy's  men-of-war 
had  been  looking  for  moorings  beyond  the  Grosse  Tour,  with 
the  result  that  the  passage  of  the  shore  boats  carrying  the 
fugitives  was  hopelessly  lengthened.  Several  boats,  over- 
crowded, had  foundered  in  the  passage,  and  all  the  passengers 
had  perished.  Fishing-boats,  chartered  at  fabulous  rates 
to  save  rich  families,  had,  it  was  said,  thrown  into  the  sea 
those  they  had  taken,  in  order  to  return  quickly,  find  others, 
and  so  gather  greater  profits. 

A  detachment  of  Neapolitan  troops  left  on  shore  and  for- 
gotten, seeing  the  last  launches  leave,  opened  fire  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  return  to  the  shore  and  take  them  on 
board. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  neglect  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  when  those  who  had  invoked  treason  and  were  about 
to  meet  their  reward  disowned  their  accomplices,  a  Spanish 
admiral  offered  an  example  which  should  preserve  his  name 
to  posterity.  Dom  Langara  sent  the  launches  of  his 
squadron  to  pick  up  fugitives  who,  abandoned  on  the  shore, 
had  lost  all  hope  of  safety.  Every  moment  the  approach 
of  the  French  army  was  proclaimed.  No  one  knows  with 
what  impatience,  at  the  same  time  with  what  pangs,  we 
awaited  it.  Hideous  calamities  would  have  been  prevented 
if  it  had  come  a  day  sooner;  but  the  demonstrations  from- 
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Fort  Sainte-Catherine  made  them  believe  that  the  enemy 
was  still  in  a  position  to  offer  successful  resistance.  Several 
of  our  artillerymen  wished  to  go  and  inform  them  of  the 
need  to  advance  ;  no  one  was  able  to  do  so.  All  we  could 
do  was  to  stop  anyone  from  firing  the  rampart  guns  at 
them.  At  dusk,  under  pretext  of  inspecting  the  priming, 
we  spiked  with  headless  nails  those  guns  of  the  frontal 
attack  from  which  the  ''  sectionnaires  "  could  have  opened 
a  deadly  fire  on  our  columns.  After  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation,  we  made  vigorous  efforts  to  com- 
municate with  those  outside;  and,  failing  in  this,  resolved 
to  go  down  towards  the  port,  following  the  crowd  of  in- 
habitants moving  that  wa}- . 

All  walked  in  silence  and  fear,  but  nothing  gave  us 
warning  of  the  terrible  spectacle  which  a  few  seconds  later 
disclosed  itself  to  our  view.  Only  at  intervals  could  be 
heard  far  away  outcries,  and  then  the  sound  of  the  guns 
of  Fort  Lamalgue,  which  the  RepubUcans  had  captured, 
the  batteries  of  which  were  now  firing  on  the  ships'  boats 
of  the  enemy  who  a  few  hours  earUer  had  held  it.  The 
English  tr6ops  had  already  withdrawn  from  the  port  and 
embarked ;  but  we  were  not  long  before  we  found  a  detach- 
ment of  Neapolitan  and  Spanish  soldiers  who,  preceded 
by  men  with  torches,  were  going  towards  the  basin  where 
La  Perle  frigate  lay.  We  formed  up  to  attack  them, 
and,  without  considering  the  paucity  of  our  numbers, 
threw  ourselves  on  board  just  as  a  fire  broke  out ;  the  affair 
did  not  last  a  minute.  In  a  trice  there  remained  none  of 
the  enemy  alive  on  the  frigate,  and  with  the  help  of  some 
galley  prisoners  we  had  extinguished  the  fire  and  saved 
from  loss  one  of  the  best  ships  in  the  fleet. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  prisoners  in  the  hulks,  who  from 
their  situation  were  the  first  to  see  signs  of  evacuation, 
broke  their  chains,  armed  themselves  with  the  boarding 
pikes  of  their  guards,  and  soon  found  for  themselves  guns 
and  ammunition,  making  use  of  their  perfect  local  know- 
ledge. These  men,  whom  the  justice  of  that  time,  such 
as  it  was,  had  expelled  from  their  country,  showed  a 
firm  attachment  to  France  at  a  time  when  all  ranks  of 
society  appeared    to    be    falling    away.      Indeed,   it   was 
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said  in  the  Convention  that  the  galley  prisoners  of 
Toulon  were  the  most  honest  people  in  that  town.  I 
ought  to  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  then  very  rare 
virtue  of  poHtical  probity,  they  showed  that  of  dis- 
cipline and  military  courage ;  and  no  one  can  bear  witness 
better  than  I,  for  through  part  of  this  dismal  night  it 
was  I  who  led  these  intrepid  bandits  in  several  bloody 
engagements. 

Three  other  frigates  which  had  been  set  alight  were  saved 
by  our  efforts,  as  in  the  case  of  La  Perle  :  and  by  a  well- 
directed  fire  we  drove  back  the  Spanish  troops  which 
Admiral  Gravina  had  entrusted  with  the  burning  of  six 
vessels  lying  in  the  inner  harbour.  But  we  soon  found 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  more  formidable  foe,  whose 
plans,  contrived  under  an  evil  star,  only  found  a  feeble 
obstacle  in  600  prisoners  who  with  150  marine  artillerymen 
endeavoured  to  save  from  destruction  the  second  port  of 
France.  A  man  of  enterprise,  endowed  with  superior 
intelligence  and  of  a  chivalrous  bravery,  who  at  Jaffa 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  Napoleon's  star,  Sidney  Smith,  though 
quite  young  and  junior  in  rank,  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  task,  so  important  to  England,  of  bringing  away  or 
destroying  the  ships  of  the  French  fleet  which  had  been 
treacherously  handed  over  to  the  enemy.  Already  the 
first  part  of  this  mission  had  been  executed;  Le  Commerce 
de  Marseille,  a  flagship  of  120  guns,  and  Le  Pompde,  of  80, 
had  taken  their  places  in  the  English  squadron;  but  there 
remained  still  in  the  Roads  and  in  the  port  twenty  ships  of 
the  line  which  could  not  be  sailed  to  Portsmouth,  and 
which  Admiral  Parker  had  resolved  to  burn.  It  was  a 
plan  of  barbarous  savagery,  from  which  one  would  revolt 
to-day. 

At  that  time  the  French  Revolution  was  regarded  as  a 
rebelUon,  and  we  know  how  England  had  been  familiarized 
by  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  with  the  most  atrocious  means 
of  repressing  even  the  idea  of  one. 

In  the  evening  Sidney  Smith,  followed  by  a  strong  column 
of  picked  men  from  the  fleet,  presented  himself  at  the  gate 
of  the  dockyard;  but  entry  had  been  refused,  and  it  was 
too  well  guarded  to  be  rushed.     He  had  withdrawn  at  once. 
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and  had  summoned  to  his  aid  the  gunboats  which  always 
accompany  an  EngHsh  squadron,  to  their  great  advantage. 
He  had  embarked  on  them  the  troops  of  his  column,  and, 
moving  along  parallel  to  the  quays  under  cover  of  darkness, 
he  was  able  to  operate  freely  beyond  the  points  occupied 
by  us.  In  the  rash  confidence  that  his  pretended  retreat 
had  given  us,  we  had  placed  our  advanced  posts  and  taken 
up  our  positions  for  the  night  in  the  buildings  of  the  dock- 
yard; we  thought  the  drama  was  ended  just  as  it  was 
beginning.  At  the  moment  when  the  gunboats,  formed 
in  line  facing  us,  had  summoned  us  to  lay  down  our 
arms,  the  enemy,  who  had  seized  the  bakery  buildings, 
opened  a  brisk  fire  from  the  windows  of  that  building,  and 
supported  it  with  several  pieces  of  artillery  mounted  on 
the  heights  above  that  establishment.  At  first,  surprised 
by  this  sudden  attack,  we  responded  badly  enough,  but 
soon  regaining  courage,  we  ambushed  some  sharpshooters 
amongst  the  stores  lying  on  the  ground,  and  we  turned 
out  the  English  seamen  by  bringing  up  four  field  pieces, 
the  case-shot  of  which  did  great  execution.  As  they  with- 
drew the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  buildings  they  had  occupied. 
The  light  which  this  fire  shed  over  the  battlefield  was  fatal 
to  us,  as  it  enabled  the  gunners  to  lay  accurately.  Our 
loss  was  so  great  that  we  were  obliged  to  cease  fighting 
under  such  unequal  conditions  in  this  spot.  Twenty  of  us 
artillerymen  took  up  a  position  in  a  huge  storehouse  with 
thick  walls  the  barred  windows  of  which  were  favourable 
to  a  defence.  The  doors  were  barricaded,  and  for  half 
an  hour  we  resisted  stoutly  a  strong  body  of  marines  com- 
manded by  Sidney  Smith  himself.  Ten  times  we  believed 
we  had  hit  the  commodore,  and,  in  fact,  I  had  it  from  his 
own  mouth  that  one  shot  cut  his  epaulette.  But  we  had 
to  do  with  an  opponent  as  obstinate  as  he  was  skilful. 
Whilst  he  held  our  attention  with  this  attack  he  caused 
barrels  of  tar  to  be  poured  over  the  stores  of  wood  near  our 
post.  He  had  them  set  alight;  the  fire  gradually  reached 
the  roof  of  our  building  and  set  it  alight  before  we  knew 
anj^hing  about  it.  Sidney  Smith  ordered  cease  fire  and 
warned  us  it  was  time  to  surrender,  as  the  roof  of  this  big 
building  was  going  to  bury  us.    Reduced  to  this  cruel 
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extremity,  we  were  obliged  to  come  out.  The  commodore, 
seeing  the  smallness  of  our  mimbers,  was  astonished,  and 
said  a  few  gracious  words  to  us  in  French;  he  promised  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  us,  and  though  he  had  plenty  to  do 
he  kept  his  promise.  This  kindly  sentiment  did  not  stop 
him  from  mistrusting  us,  in  so  far  that  he  sent  each  of  us 
separatel}''  to  a  different  gunboat. 

I  was  in  despair,  and  expected  to  be  thrown  into  the  hold, 
as  was  usually  the  case  with  prisoners.  It  turned  out  quite 
differently.  The  captain  signed  to  me  on  arriving  on  the 
deck  to  do  the  same  as  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  officers 
included,  who  hauled  at  the  ship  with  silent  anxiety,  with 
a  view  to  keeping  her  away  from  a  large  black  vessel  in 
tow  of  several  English  launches;  we  could  see  every  detail 
of  this  scene,  for  all  the  coast  was  on  fire;  the  mast  sheds, 
tar,  sails,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  other  things,  formed 
so  many  centres  of  a  vast  conflagration  which  entirely 
dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  ship  which  had 
passed  near  us,  having  been  dragged  to  the  arsenal,  to  the 
midst  of  the  ships  of  the  line  moored  there,  was  hurriedly 
abandoned  by  the  launches  which  had  towed  it,  and  now 
returned  vigorously  rowed.  I  ventured  in  English  to  ask 
a  sailor  what  this  ship  was;  he  replied  with  a  wink  that  she 
was  Le  Vulcain,  My  mind  was  hardly  ready  to  seize 
mythological  allusions,  and  this  name  did  not  strike  other- 
wise than  would  that  of  Pegasus  or  the  Chimera.  At  that 
moment  a  fearful  clamour  arose,  and  a  sinister  fight  appeared 
twisting  about  this  cursed  ship.  It  was  the  priming  of  the 
fire-ship,  the  first  effect  of  which  was  to  make  the  captain 
jump  from  her.  Immediately  a  hundred  barrels  of  tar, 
loaded  with  incendiary  bullets,  caught  alight  and  darted 
a  shower  of  flame  by  successive  explosions  which  directed 
them  on  the  ships  ranked  round  this  centre  of  destruction. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  squadron  was  on  fire  and  changed 
into  an  immense  furnace,  whence  rose  innumerable  columns 
of  flames  and  smoke,  which  soon,  joining  up,  blotted  out  the 
whole  horizon. 

This  catastrophe  was  so  great  and  so  terrible  that  the 
captain  of  the  gunboat,  English  though  he  was,  turned 
away  in  horror,  crying  out,  "  O  God  !"    His  officers  felt  the 
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same.  They  burned  with  impatience  to  quit  the  spot, 
where  they  were  ordered  to  remain  and  re-embark,  without 
fail,  the  marines  who  were  on  shore  with  Sidney  Smith. 
Indeed,  their  position  was  very  bad  in  the  midst  of  a  huge 
number  of  ships  and  craft  moored  together  close  side  by 
side,  and  covered  with  a  noisy  crowd  of  fugitives  and  mal- 
contents shouting  imprecations  against  England,  accusing 
her  of  their  ruin,  and  reproaching  her  with  abandoning 
them  after  drawing  on  their  heads  the  implacable  vengeance 
of  the  RepubUc.  Suddenly  this  agitated  crowd  became 
silent,  as  if  something  extraordinary  or  some  preparation 
that  it  could  not  explain  had  absorbed  its  attention.  The 
captain  asked  the  lookout  man  what  it  could  be ;  but  before 
he  could  answer,  a  cry  of  terror,  raised  by  thousands  of 
voices,  showed  us  an  unknown  disaster  ready  to  break  on 
our  heads.  It  was  a  frightful  moment.  Under  the  influence 
of  terror  the  crowd  chmbed  from  ship  to  ship  to  gain  the 
shore ;  it  overwhelmed  the  gunboat,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  officers,  and  in  its  riotous  passage  dragged  with  it  the 
crew  by  its  impulse  and  the  fright  it  communicated.  This 
hideous  tumult  ended  my  captivity — God  knows  at  what 
price !  I  had  hardly  been  a  few  minutes  on  the  shore, 
pushed  by  the  irresistible  wave  of  an  entire  populace  in 
flight,  when  a  terrific  explosion  threw  us  face  forwards  to 
the  ground,  covered  us  with  burning  debris,  and  showered 
on  the  crowd  ropes,  masts,  guns,  hurled  through  the  air. 
It  was  the  frigate  Iris,  which  was  the  harbour  powder  ship 
and  which  in  a  fit  of  furious  madness  a  Spanish  admiral 
had  deliberately  blown  up.  Another  frigate  employed  in  the 
same  way  met  with  a  similar  fate;  but  whether  owing  to 
the  explosion  of  the  two  being  simultaneous,  or  whether 
the  detonation  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  powder  had  deafened 
me,  I  did  not  realize  this  fact.  No  more  do  I  know  what 
was  the  extent  of  the  disasters  caused  by  the  barbarous 
idea  of  setting  light  by  premeditated  design  to  powder 
magazines  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ships  and  boats  full 
of  people.  All  I  can  say  is  that  directly  I  picked  myself 
up  after  my  bad  fall  everything  was  on  fire:  ships  of  war, 
merchant  vessels  down  to  the  harbour  boats,  with  three 
English  gunboats;  that  which  I  had  just  left  was  one  of 
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them.  I  was  in  a  very  poor  way,  when  I  met  one  of  the 
old  seamen  who  had  known  me  at  Petrona's.  This  good 
fellow  led  me  to  a  fountain  where  the  clean  water  ran  as 
usual.  Repeated  dippings  checked  the  brain  shock  that  I 
had  experienced  and  restored  my  senses.  I  followed  my 
worthy  pilot  home,  and  some  hours  of  his  hospitality 
nearly  set  me  up  again.  He  told  me  that  the  night  before 
two  officers  of  my  brig  had  come  ashore  to  try  and  collect, 
if  possible,  the  men  of  their  crew,  their  intention  being  to 
take  advantage  of  what  was  happening  to  carry  off  the  vessel 
which  they  had  just  got  ready  for  sea.  When  at  daybreak 
I  walked  to  the  rendezvous  they  had  given,  I  found  our 
captain  in  a  state  of  desperation.  He  told  me  that 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Repubhcan  army  had  just 
entered  the  town,  after  cutting  down  with  axes  the  Gate  of 
France.  Already  several  naval  chiefs  had  been  arrested, 
and  it  was  reported  that  they  would  be  shot  forthwith. 
The  captain  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  fate  awaiting 
him.  But  when  I  informed  him  of  the  plans  of  his  officers 
he  said  to  me  that,  though  he  approved,  he  did  not  like, 
after  abandoning  them,  to  come  in  his  hour  of  misfortune 
and  ask  of  them  a  service  which  might  compromise  their 
lives.  I  offered  to  find  out  their  intentions  and  let  him 
know.  Half  an  hour  later  I  had  the  happiness  of  bringing 
about  a  meeting,  which  alone  was  necessary  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  men  of  honour.  We  arrived  together  on  board 
the  brig,  where  we  were  received  as  friends  escaped  from 
shipwreck.  ...  In  starting  we  had  to  carry  out  two 
dangerous  tasks:  to  sally  forth  under  the  forts  occupied  by 
French  troops,  which  would  probably  treat  us  as  a  hostile 
vessel;  and,  outside  the  anchorage,  to  escape  the  English, 
Spanish,  Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan  squadrons  which  covered 
the  sea.  We  sailed  boldly  past  Fort  Lamalgue  flying  a  large 
tricolour  flag  at  the  mast-head.  We  answered  when  we 
Wire  hailed,  and  passed  without  receiving  a  shot.  A  much 
more  serious  danger  arose  directly  we  had  passed  the  range 
of  the  forts.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemies'  fleets.  Happily  we  were  favoured  by  a  dark 
December  night,  and  by  the  confusion  due  to  the  navigation 
of  so  many  ships  strange  to  one  another.    We  succeeded 
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in  drawing  away  through  our  speed,  and  we  could  hardly 
distinguish  the  topmasts  of  their  vanguard  when  day  began 
to  break.  We  were  saved.  In  less  than  a  week  we  anchored 
in  Brest  Roads,  where  we  were  received  with  the  interest 
accorded  to  sailors  believed  to  be  lost.  In  this  first  sea 
campaign  I  saw,  instead  of  the  smiling  countries  of  the 
Levant  which  were  our  destination,  civil  war  and  war 
against  a  foreign  foe  in  all  their  horror:  the  former  with 
its  train  of  proscriptions,  of  provost  sentences,  of  atrocious 
punishments;  the  latter  buying  an  odious  and  ignoble 
success  with  treason,  and  tarnishing  the  honour  of  her 
warriors  by  turning  them  into  incendiaries. 

Forty  years  later,  at  the  funeral  of  Casimir  P^rier,  I  met 
in  the  reception-room  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the 
most  eminent,  both  by  his  brilliant  valour  and  noble 
character,  of  these  warriors.  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  We  talked 
over  the  events  at  Toulon  in  which  he  had  taken  so  large 
a  part;  and,  notwithstanding  my  respect  for  the  fame  of 
his  long  life,  I  could  not  help  saying:  "  Admiral,  those  were 
very  sad  deeds'."  "You  are  right,"  said  he,  shaking  my 
hand,  "  and  may  God  pardon  me  for  them  !" 


CHAPTER  IV 

1794:  BATTLE  OF  FIRST  OF  JUNE 

There  are  some  accursed  years  full  of  disaster:  such  was 
1794.  Human  blood  flooded  the  squares  of  our  towns, 
moistened  the  furrows  of  our  fields,  mingled  with  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  If  she  was  to  stand  up  for  the  liberty  she 
had  won,  France  had  to  fight  to  the  death  on  her  frontiers 
against  foreigners,  in  her  towns  against  faction,  and  on  the 
sea  against  the  formidable  English  squadrons,  seeking 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  evils  caused  by  the  furious  passions  of  man  were 
added  those  produced  by  unfavourable  seasons.  Our 
people,  exposed  to  the  misery  of  an  extremely  rigorous 
winter,  had  further  to  suffer  from  famine.  Com,  now  very 
scarce,  was  sold  at  excessive  prices,  and  bread  adulterated 
with  dangerous  substitutes,  instead  of  nourishing  life,  led 
to  sickness  and  death.  The  Committees  of  the  Convention, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  scarcity,  resolved  to  import  cereals 
from  America ;  and  Admiral  Vanstabel  was  ordered  to  collect 
under  his  flag  and  escort  to  our  ports  ships  from  the  United 
States,  to  the  number  of  200,  laden  with  corn  for  our 
people. 

The  English  Ministry,  which  did  all  it  could  to  stir  up 
civil  war  in  our  provinces,  thought  very  rightly  that  famine 
would  equally  serve  its  purpose,  and  hastened  to  take 
decisive  steps  to  stop  France  from  receiving  the  help  awaited 
by  her  starving  population.  An  immense  sea  force,  the 
largest,  I  believe,  ever  assembled  by  England,  was  fitted 
out  and  ready  at  the  end  of  two  months,  to  achieve  the 
inhuman  end  proposed  by  its  Government.  Forty-six  ships 
of  the  line,  of  which  ten  were  three-deckers,  put  to  sea  to 
intercept  our  convoy  of  corn  from  America. 

For  an  example  in  history  of  so  inhuman  a  scheme  it 
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would  be  necessary,  I  think,  to  go  back  to  the  wars  of  the 
ItaHan  repubHcs,  where  one  might  perhaps  discover  some 
chief  of  Condottieri  with  inventions  equally  diabolic.  What 
could  France  oppose  to  the  powerful  enemy  fleet  ?  The 
Brest  squadron  was  her  only  hope,  and  God  knows  what 
could  be  hoped  from  that. 

It  was  only  at  half  its  strength,  partially  disarmed,  and 
composed  of  vessels  which  had  taken  part  in  most  of  the 
campaigns  in  America  or  India,  and  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  old. 

Among  these  vessels  were  some  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
a  league  from  the  town,  which  had  rotted  there  since  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  below  the  water-line  were  worm-eaten 
and  covered  with  a  coating  of  shells.  They  could  only  be 
kept  afloat  by  means  of  pumps  worked  by  convicts.  All 
these  ships  were  patched  up  as  far  as  possible,  scraped, 
cleaned,  and  painted  bright  colours.  On  board  them  were 
placed  brass  guns  of  the  date  of  Duquesne  and  de  Tourville, 
corroded  with  verdigris,  and  they  were  then  sent  to  the 
anchorage  to  swell  our  naval  strength.  The  old  sailors 
called  them  "  Noah's  Arks."  This  does  not  imply  that 
there  were  no  good  vessels  in  our  fleet,  such  as  L^  Tigre 
and  Le  Sans  Pareil,  the  magnificent  designs  of  my  old 
friend  San6,  surpassing  anything  done  by  English  con- 
structors; but  one  badly  manoeuvring  ship  is  enough  to 
allow  the  line  to  be  broken  and  the  finest  and  best  ships  in 
the  world  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

The  personnel  of  our  navy  corresponded  with  this  low 
state  of  material.  Crews  were  formed  of  young  conscripts, 
entire  strangers  to  the  rough  life  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps  of 
fishermen  or  coasting  sailors,  who  had  never  set.  foot  on  a 
man-of-war.  The  fighting  men  belonged  to  the  land  army, 
and  the  half  brigades  of  marine  artillery  were  weakened  to 
furnish  gunners.  As  for  oflicers,  except  a  few  former 
captains  of  the  India  Company  who  had  served  formerly  as 
auxiharies,  there  were  few  whose  experience  exceeded  two 
years,  their  grading  being  due  to  the  necessity  of  replacing 
those  officers  of  the  royal  establishment  who  had  passed 
over  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  emigration.  It  was 
said  that  our  best  captains  were  those  who  had  been  formerly 
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helmsmen.  One  can  easily  imagine  that  they  were  com- 
manders of  rough  manner  and  uncultivated  wit;  still,  they 
were  extremely  brave;  they  ruled  their  crew  well,  and 
cordially  hated  the  English,  whom  they  knew  of  old. 

The  town  of  Brest,  where  the  prologue  of  the  drama 
which  1  am  about  to  recount  took  place,  in  the  morning 
was  like  a  workshop,  in  the  evening  a  low  smoking  den, 
its  population  being  more  than  doubled  by  an  excited 
crowd  which  filled  every  corner.  From  the  moment  of 
morning  gun-fire  the  harbour  swarmed  with  workmen  and 
men  embarking.  Here  a  ship  was  being  masted,  there 
provisions  were  being  taken  off;  farther  away,  guns  of 
large  calibre  were  being  put  on  board,  or  barrels  of  powder 
shipped. 

Launches  at  the  quays  took  parties  of  troops;  tank- 
ships  carried  water  out  to  the  anchorage;  lighters  were 
loaded  up  with  a  stack  of  shot;  boxes  of  biscuits,  sails, 
cables,  came  forth  from  stores;  convicts  heaved  round 
capstans  to  hoist  a  mizzen-mast;  top-men  rigged  a  yard; 
gunners  drilled;  ships  of  the  line  were  warped  to  the  boom 
which  closed  the  entry  to  the  port  and  served  as  a  first  line 
of  defence.  These  tasks  and  many  others  kept  up  a  rapid, 
noisy,  continuous  movement,  of  which  all  the  actions  were 
Hnked  with  the  object  of  getting  the  fleet  ready  to  take 
the  sea  and  fight  the  enemy. 

The  evening  offered  a  very  different  spectacle.  At  the 
first  sound  of  the  port  bell  which  announced  the  cessation 
of  work,  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  only  those  on 
night  duty  excepted,  bolted  through  the  raiUngs  like  school- 
boys. They  were  going  to  enjoy  their  liberty  and  make 
the  most  of  the  few  hours  left  them  ashore. 

In  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  the  whole  town  was  changed  into 
a  huge  pubhc-hiouse,  where  everyone  amused  himself  as  he 
liked,  until  one  day  in  the  midst  of  these  frolics  sounded 
first  one  gun,  then  a  second,  and  finally  a  third. 

Drinkers  stopped  with  their  hands  stretched  towards  the 
bottle,  dancers  ceased  their  capers,  the  Sirens  burst  into 
tears;  it  was  the  signal  of  the  flagship  La  Montagne  to  put 
to  sea.  Immediately  there  was  formed  a  long  procession 
of  seamen,  soldiers,  gunners,  wending  towards  the  port. 
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there  to  embark  in  boats  for  their  respective  ships.  An 
hour  later  the  crews  were  walking  round  the  capstan  getting 
up  anchor;  top-men  unfurled  sails;  steersmen  hoisted 
variegated  flags,  the  colours  of  which  had  each  a  separate 
meaning  or  transmitted  an  order. 

All  spy-glasses  were  directed  towards  the  La  Montague, 
which  towered  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet  Uke  a  pyramid 
whose  slopes  were  garnished  with  a  formidable  artillery 
armament.  On  her  quarter-deck  could  be  seen  two  people 
in  consultation:  one  was  the  representative  of  the  people, 
Jean-Bon  Saint-Andre,  the  envoy  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Welfare  and  proconsul  all  powerful;  the  other 
Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  formerly  an  auxiliary  officer  of 
the  royal  navy,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  India 
under  de  Suffren.  La  Montague  got  under  way,  and 
the  whole  fleet,  following  her  movements,  set  sail  under  a 
favourable  breeze,  which  carried  it  through  the  Brest 
narrows  without  any  accident.  This  was  something  to  the 
good,  for  such  a  crowd  of  vessels  coming  out  through  this 
narrow  channel  might  have  fouled  each  other  and  incurred 
much  damage. 

In  all  this  bustle  what  had  happened  to  me,  and  in  what 
humble  position  had  I  found  myself  ?  When  warning  was 
first  given  to  the  squadron  at  Brest  to  put  to  sea  two  com- 
panies of  marine  artillery  had  been  sent  on  board  the  Cato, 
an  old  harbour  vessel  of  which  the  armament  had  been  dis- 
persed. Although  she  had  been  rejuvenated  under  another 
name,  refitted  by  means  of  many  repairs,  thickly  colour- 
washed with  many  coats  and  ornamented  with  the  famous 
devic^  Deleuda  Carthago,  she  was  a  bad  ship,  threatening 
disaster,  and  infected  with  a  smell  of  dry-rot  which  rendered 
life  in  her  unhealthy  and  disagreeable. 

We  gladly  said  good-bye  to  her  when  it  was  found  that 
no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  her  being  ready  to  sail  with 
the  fleet,  and  her  crew  was  distributed  among  the  ships  at 
anchor  which  were  short  of  their  complement.  I  was  sent 
on  board  Le  Jemappes,  74  guns,  a  name  that  sounded  to  me 
of  good  omen.  Except  for  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  which 
proved  to  me  somewhat  rough,  I  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  time  I  spent  on  board  her. 
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The  weather  was  splendidly  fine — too  fine,  indeed;  for  the 
light  spring  breeze,  which  only  playfully  blew  into  our  sails, 
gave  but  feeble  impulse  to  all  these  clumsy  masses,  whose 
sides  contained  a  population  equal  to  that  of  thirty  towns 
and  more  guns  than  all  our  fortresses.  It  followed  that 
not  only  was  progress  slow,  but  that  manoeuvres  were 
difficult  and  much  less  certain  than  with  a  steady  wind. 

It  could  then  be  seen  that  there  existed  between  all  these 
vessels,  outwardly  so  much  alike,  differences  of  quality  as 
great  as  those  existing  between  men.  Many  crowded  with 
sail  dropped  behind,  while  others  under  light  canvas  were 
always  in  front.  When  the  fighting  fleet  was  formed  in 
column  this  difference  of  quality  showed  more  clearly,  and 
foreboded  how  much  could  be  hoped  from  each  on  the  day 
of  battle. 

In  our  impatience  to  join  the  grand  convoy  from  America 
we  expected  each  instant  to  sight  it;  we  were  far  from 
that  moment,  and  many  things  were  to  happen  first.  The 
sun  of  the  28th  of  May  rose  gloriously  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  sea  was  splendid;  though  we  were  in  a  quarter  where 
it  is  nearly  always  rough,  its  surface  was  unbroken.  At 
breakfast-time,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  advanced  guard 
frigates  made  signals,  and  a  little  later  our  lookouts  sighted 
the  masts  of  men-of-war,  which  gradually  rose  from  the  sea 
and  covered  the  horizon.  We  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
the  English  grand  Channel  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Lord  Howe,  of  the  strength  of  thirty-six  vessels,  of  which 
eight  were  three-deckers;  we  had  only  twenty-six,  three  of 
them  of  120  guns.  It  was  a  disproportion  of  seven  to  ten, 
or  a  naval  strength  less  by  a  third. 

This  superiority  frightened  no  one.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  enemy  deployed  his  squadron  in  an  immense  line 
which  encircled  the  horizon,  there  went  up  from  our  ships 
a  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Republique  !"  carrying  to  the  English 
fleet  a  hearty  defiance  and  bright  testimony  of  our  devotion 
to  the  sacred  cause  which  we  were  going  to  defend. 

I  have  long  regretted  that  at  that  moment,  when  Admiral 
Howe  had  not  yet  placed  in  formation  all  his  vessels  and 
when  a  holy  enthusiasm  animated  all  our  crews,  we  did  not 
attack  the  enemy.    Whatever  had  been  the  issue  of  the 
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battle,  the  disabled  English  ships  would  not  have  been  able 
to  stop  the  grand  convoy,  and  we  had  the  most  favourable 
chance  of  victory.  Five  days  later  fortune's  wind  had 
changed.  Persuaded  that  we  had  missed  the  hour  of 
success,  I  dared  to  say  ten  years  later  to  Admiral  Villaret 
himself  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  my  opinion,  the  auguries 
were  very  propitious,  and  had  we  attacked  the  enemy  on  that 
day  we  should  have  defeated  him  completely.  "  There  is 
no  doubt  of  that,"  said  he,  in  making  use  of  his  favourite 
expression,  "  but  I  was  bound  by  my  instructions."  I 
should  like  to  have  known  if  he  was  bound  to  follow  them, 
but  it  was  too  delicate  a  subject  to  be  put  to  him  by  an 
aide-de-camp. 

The  cheers  of  our  crews  convinced  the  English  Admiral 
that  he  could  not  rely  on  numerical  superiority  alone,  and 
that,  with  a  determined  foe  such  as  he  was  about  to  meet, 
he  must  employ  every  advantage  known  to  his  ripe  experi- 
ence. In  place,  therefore,  of  pressing  on  us,  he  manoeuvred 
all  day  to  get  the  windward  of  us.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
who  has  the  advantage  of  the  wind  can  control  all  move- 
ments, and  has  the  initiative  in  the  attack,  refusing  it  as 
seems  good  to  him,  and  seizing  the  moment  that  suits  him. 

That  very  evening  we  experienced  a  check  owing  to  this 
cause.  Le  Republicain,  a  three-decker,  a  bad  sailer,  and 
badly  commanded,  fell  to  leeward  and,  although  our  fleet 
made  short  sail,  became  separated  from  it.  Admiral  Howe 
saw  this,  and  sent  half  a  dozen  ships  to  fire  at  her.  It  looked 
as  if  such  a  force  must  compel  her  to  surrender;  but,  although 
the  captain  was  killed  and  the  ship  dismasted,  she  con- 
tinued to  defend  herself,  and  was  left  by  her  assailants,  who 
were  recalled  by  their  admiral.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
frigates  to  help  her  and  tow  her  back  to  the  nearest  port, 
a  ship  of  the  line,  VAudacieux,  left  the  battle  formation 
and  went  to  take  her  to  Rochefort — a  strange  sort  of  solici- 
tude, which  cost  us  the  loss  of  a  second  line-of-battle  ship 
just  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  received  reinforcements. 

Hammocks  having  been  cleared  and  ranged  in  their 
nettings  early  in  the  morning,  we  lay  down  on  deck  beside 
our  guns.  That  and  the  following  days  we  had  nothing  but 
cheese  and  biscuit  to  eat,  as  preparations  for  action  allowed 
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of  no  cooking.  It  is  asking  much  of  men's  courage  to  expect 
them  to  fight  to  the  death  after  eight  days'  fast.  This  diet, 
which  should  have  had  a  calming  effect,  could  not  prevent 
very  lively  discussion  on  board  that  evening.  The  forsaking 
of  Le  Repiihlicain  was  blamed,  and  it  was  said  that  if  we 
were  to  delay  to  allow  of  the  arrival  of  the  grand  convoy 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  efficiently,  for  never  had 
two  fleets  of  such  numbers  and  strength  remained  in  close 
proximity  without  faUing  on  one  another,  despite  all  wishes 
to  the  contrary — an  assertion  shortly  to  receive  fresh  proof. 

When  in  the  early  morning  I  went  on  deck  I  was  indeed 
astonished  at  the  magnificent  spectacle  offered  by  the 
two  fleets  cruising  as  if  in  concert,  parallel  and  almost 
abreast. 

There  could  be  seen  in  columns,  flags  flying,  guns  run  out, 
some  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  accompanied  or  followed  by 
as  many  frigates  and  by  a  swarm  of  brigs  and  despatch 
boats. 

Why,  asked  I,  in  place  of  the  battle  about  to  be  fought 
at  the  expense  of  humanity  between  the  two  leading  nations 
of  Europe— why  is  not  a  crusade  being  undertaken  in 
combination  to  deliver  other  nations  from  slavery,  and  to 
carry  to  them  the  benefits  of  civiHzation  and  liberty  ? 

Moored  in  the  Neva  or  Golden  Horn,  near  Petersburg  or 
Constantinople,  a  fleet  never  equalled  would  by  its  presence 
alone  have  restored  Poland  and  given  back  their  inde- 
pendence to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  I  was  recalled 
to  the  real  state  of  things  by  the  report  of  a  gun. 

The  EngUsh  squadron,  having  masked  the  actual  plan 
of  attack  by  a  feint,  launched  the  last  division  of  her 
column  on  our  rear-guard,  and,  crossing  our  line  with  several 
of  her  best  vessels,  cut  off  two  of  ours,  Le  Tyrannicide 
and  Ulndomptable,  which,  attacked  on  both  flanks,  were 
roughly  handled  and  lost  some  of  their  masts.  La  Montague 
at  once  ordered  all  our  squadron  to  their  aid  by  means  of 
a  swift  general  bearing  up. 

One  can  only  believe  that  the  signal  for  this  manoeuvre 
was  misunderstood,  for  the  head  of  the  column  carried  on 
as  if  resolved  to  abandon  these  two  battle-ships,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  Le  Reptiblicain  overnight.    Then  Admiral 
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Villaret,  emerging  from  his  habitual  indecision  by  a  happy 
and  honourable  impulse,  flung  himself,  every  sail  set,  head- 
long into  the  fight,  hoisting  at  his  main-mast  head  a  flag 
signifying  "  Who  loves  me  follows  me."  The  force  of 
example  was  irresistible.  The  farthest  away  hurried  up 
in  time  to  form  a  packed  line  at  half  gun's  range  from  the 
enemy.  Very  lively  fire  opened  on  both  sides  almost 
without  a  check  for  an  hour  at  least.  On  our  approach  the 
English  battle-ships  which  lay  round  our  two  turned  aside 
to  resume  their  battle  stations,  so  that  the  attempt  they 
had  made  on  the  two  broke  down  completely.  The  fight, 
though  long  enough  to  be  murderous,  had  no  great  results. 
On  seeing  the  English  fill  their  sails,  we  were  obliged  to 
copy  them,  and  the  continual  changes  of  station  of  the 
ships  caused  the  shots  to  miss  their  mark.  We  had  no 
more  than  twenty  on  board  Le  Jemappes,  without  counting 
those  that  pierced  the  sails,  and  that  evening  as  we  tidied 
up  our  batteries  those  of  us  who  had  seen  no  other  fight 
at  sea  than  this  spoke  very  scornfully  of  a  naval  battle, 
and  thought  that  the  hollow  roads  of  Brittany  and  the 
brushwood  of  La  Vendee  had  been  more  formidable.  The 
experience  we  gained  twenty-four  hours  later  made  us 
change  our  minds.  Throughout  those  two  long  days,  the 
30th  and  31st  of  May  (11  and  12  Prairial)  an  unforeseen 
phenomenon  imposed  a  truce  on  the  belHgerents.  A  thick 
fog,  an  Atlantic  evaporation  forming  a  whitish  cloud, 
totally  enveloped  us ;  it  was  with  the  greatest  difliculty  that 
the  bowsprit  of  the  next  vessel  astern  of  us  or  the  side 
of  the  vessel  on  our  flank  could  be  seen.  Hours  passed 
without  our  knowing  what  had  become  of  them;  then  we 
suddenly  found  them  again  when  we  feared  that  we  were 
entirely  separated  from  them.  The  usual  signals  were 
forbidden  to  be  used  to  keep  the  ships  of  the  squadron 
together,  for  they  would  have  called  down  the  enemy  and 
betrayed  us. 

In  the  strange  isolation  in  which  the  veil  surrounding 
kept  us  we  busied  ourselves  each  on  his  own  account  in 
making  good  the  damages  of  the  recent  fight  and  preparing 
for  the  next. 

But  was  there  nothing  more  to  be  done  ?      Did  we 
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render  the  best  service  to  the  cause  entrusted  to  us  in 
bHndly  tossing  on  the  waves  without  knowing  where  the 
enemy  whom  we  ought  to  attack  or  the  convoy  that  we 
ought  to  defend  was  ?  Is  it  right  in  war  to  pass  forty-eight 
hours  within  call  of  a  fleet  that  should  be  fought,  and  to 
undertake  no  operation,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  it  ? 
Had  a  battle  in  the  fog,  composed  of  detached  actions,  less 
favourable  chance  than  any  other,  especially  for  those 
inferior  in  number  ?  Is  it  absohitely  necessary  in  a  naval 
fight  to  see  all  the  enemy  ships  ?  Cannot  one  attack  and 
conquer  them  one  by  one  in  darkness,  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  fortresses  where  advantage  is  taken  of  storm,  mist, 
or  night  ? 

The  proof  that  this  inaction  was  fatal  is  that  it  weighed 
heavily  on  everyone.  The  suspense  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  when  at  last  the  ist  of  June  (13  Prairial)  broke 
clear  of  all  fog  and  disclosed  the  EngHsh  fleet  there  was 
a  cry  of  joy;  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  delivered  from  the 
captivity  in  which  the  fog  had  held  us  idle,  and  powerless 
to  offer  our  lives  for  our  country. 

This  feeling  must  have  been  very  deep,  as  it  was  not 
suppressed  by  the  effect  of  two  unlucky  occurrences  which 
united  to  show  us  how  unavaihng  was  our  devotion.  The 
enemy's  squadron  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  several 
ships  of  the  line,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  had  gained 
during  the  two  days  of  fog  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
the  wind. 

The  two  fleets  ran  for  a  long  time  side  by  side  on  the 
same  tack,  doubtless  to  measure  forces  and  select  the  point 
of  attack;  then  they  slanted  a  little  to  diminish  the  space 
between  them,  and  soon  they  came  within  gunshot.  One 
could  distinguish  here  and  there  gun  batteries  of  men-of- 
war  showing  at  each  post  their  huge  mouths  ready  to  vomit 
death.  In  the  tops  could  be  seen  small-arm  men  posted  to 
pick  off  officers  on  the  quarter-deck  or  admirals  looking 
out  from  the  poop.  Large  nets  were  stretched  above  the 
gun-decks  to  save  the  men  at  work  there  from  falling  blocks 
and  rigging  cut  off  by  chain  shot.  At  the  mast-head  of 
our  flagship  flew  the  flag  quartered  in  three  colours,  which 
as  yet  knew  neither  victory  nor  even  the  ocean,  but  on  this 
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day  was  to  receive  its  memorable  baptism  in  blood.  On 
the  other  side  flew  the  ensign  of  St.  George,  proud  of  its 
ancient  renown,  and  of  floating  over  a  body  of  well-tried 
oflicers,  whilst  those  whom  we  could  have  matched  against 
them  had  deserted  France  and  were  conspiring  with  her 
implacable  enemies. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  we  had  finished 
our  frugal  and  hasty  breakfast,  the  EngHsh  hne  broke,  and 
while  its  head  continued  to  hold  us  in  check,  the  other 
portion,  suddenly  changing  direction  under  full  sail,  threw 
itself  forcibly  and  swiftly  between  the  centre  of  our  column 
'  and  its  rear-guard. 

A  splendid  three-decker,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  followed  by 
the  Bellerophon,  Leviathan,  and  many  others,  carried  out 
this  bold  manoeuvre  with  as  much  accuracy  as  bravery. 
Their  close  rank,  bowsprit  over  poop,  broke  through  ours 
at  a  right  angle,  astern  of  the  flagship  La  Moniagnc.  It 
was  a  solemn  moment.  No  gun  having  fired  as  yet,  the 
scene  was  free  from  smoke  and  could  be  clearly  seen.  All 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  decisive  blow;  and  loud 
were  the  curses  on  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  had  allowed 
the  line  to  be  broken  ahead  of  him. 

The  Queen  Charlotte,  and  in  succession  all  the  vessels 
which  followed  her  through  the  passage  she  had  opened, 
fired  their  broadsides  as  they  passed  into  the  two  vessels 
which  they  kept  apart.  These  broadsides,  raking  them 
from  end  to  end  and  meeting  nothing  to  stop  the  shots, 
were  very  murderous,  and  upset  the  guns  in  the  batteries. 
Directly  they  were  through  the  passage  the  English  vessels 
steered  the  opposite  course  to  our  line,  firing  on  to  it,  while 
the  other  side  of  our  hne  was  engaged  by  another  column 
kept  in  reserve  for  this  object,  thus  placing  our  rear-guard 
between  two  fires  and  opposing  two  vessels  to  one — that  is 
to  say,  148  guns  or  even  194,  to  74.  This  naval  manoeuvre 
was  the  same  as  the  "  order  oblique "  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War;  its  object  was  to  crush  a  smaller  force 
by  turning  on  to  it  unexpectedly  one  of  much  greater 
strength. 

Common  as  it  is,  and  though  it  takes  little  to  make  it 
miscarry,   it  has  constantly  succeeded  with  the  English, 
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and  its  success  has  gained  the  reputation  of  genius  for  their 
admirals,  brave  enough,  no  doubt,  but  without  especial 
talent  as  tacticians  and  navigators. 

No  sooner  was  the  extreme  danger  to  which  this  manoeuvre 
exposed  our  rear-guard  perceived  by  Admiral  Villaret  than 
he  put  La  Montagne  about  and  ordered  the  head  of  the 
squadron  to  follow  in  copying  his  movements.  He  waited 
not  for  compHance  with  his  signal,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  fray. 

We  entered  almost  simultaneously,  and  though  from  that 
moment,  at  different  times,  I  was  with  the  guns  both  of  the 
fo'c'sle  and  poop,  I  could  see  no  distance,  a  heavy  cloud 
of  smoke  covering  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  nothing  visible 
but  the  enemy  ships  bearing  down  directly  to  attack  us. 
The  cloud  which  thus  enveloped  us  was  produced  by  the 
burning  of  100,000  barrels  of  gimpowder.  It  was  not  like 
the  sea-fog  of  the  previous  days;  in  place  of  its  uniform 
grey  colour,  it  varied,  from  many  accidental  causes,  in 
density,  shape,  and  tint.  Sometimes  it  was  thick  black, 
like  a  thunder-cloud  dotted  with  sparks  and  suddenly  lit 
up  with  red  flames;  sometimes  it  was  transparent,  giving 
to  daylight  the  effect  of  moonlight  and  blotting  out  objects 
by  a  strange  kind  of  mirage.  It  was  often  marked  with 
brownish  rings  hovering  above,  which  reminded  one  of 
those  which  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages  loved  to  draw 
round  the  heads  of  saints.  This  singular  phenomenon,  that 
no  one  has  yet  explained  satisfactorily,  is  one  of  the  effects 
of  explosion  of  the  best  powder. 

When  the  cloud  parted  some  enemy  vessel,  girt  with  a 
double  or  triple  zone  of  yellow  or  red,  displayed  to  us  its 
flank  bristling  with  guns  ready  to  batter  us  down.  Soon 
this  floating  citadel,  picking  up  the  light  breeze  with  her 
huge  sails,  took  post  close  to  us  and  fired  a  whole  broadside. 
A  deafening  roar  succeeded,  and  a  hail  of  huge  shot  all  but 
demolished  the  walls  of  wood  that  acted  as  parapets  for  us. 
We  often  forestalled  this  murderous  discharge  by  firing  all 
our  guns,  and  when  through  the  clouds  of  smoke  we  saw 
that  our  well-aimed  rounds  had  carried  away  a  mast  or 
brought  down  a  yard,  broken  in  the  gunwale,  and  made  a 
large  breach  in  the  enemy's  batteries,  there  arose  a  cry  of 
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triumph,  which  encouraged  our  comrades  less  favoured  than 
we  were  by  the  fortune  of  war. 

Ten  times  did  these  terrible  events  occur  under  various 
forms.  Most  often  an  English  vessel  would  range  alongside 
and  open  on  us  a  lively  artillery  and  small-arm  fire,  hoping 
speedily  to  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  hauling  down  our 
flag;  undeceived  by  the  vigour  of  our  resistance,  she  filled 
her  sails  to  seek  farther  off  another  ship  more  ready  to 
capitulate. 

But  adventures  of  still  greater  danger  awaited  us  at 
close  of  day.  While  we  were  engaged  with  a  vessel  of 
74  guns,  another  attacked  on  the  other  flank.  We  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  stream  of  shot  poured  into  us  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Our  fore-mast  was  cut  down  level  with  the 
gun-deck,  our  main-mast  was  broken  in  half,  and  the  fall 
of  the  one  led  to  that  of  the  other,  together  with  all  the 
top  hamper  they  supported. 

The  concussion  was  so  violent  that  in  the  lower  battery 
where  I  was  everyone  thought  the  ship  had  gone  to  pieces. 
Indeed,  our  state  was  but  little  better.  The  masts,  with 
their  yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  lay  along  the  ship's  side, 
half  in  the  water,  and  dragging  with  all  their  weight  on  the 
vessel,  which  heeled  over  and  sloped  to  the  waves  as  if  about 
to  capsize.  Everyone  rushed  to  the  ports  to  lower  the 
mantlets  and  close  them.  And  only  just  in  time;  water 
was  already  pouring  into  these  openings  in  the  lower 
battery,  and  we  were  being  swamped.  The  crew,  with  the 
most  active  of  the  officers  at  their  head,  armed  themselves 
with  sharp  hatchets,  and  with  vigorous  blows  cut  through 
first  the  stays  and  then  the  rigging  which  still  joined  the 
masts  to  the  ship.  We  should  certainly  have  been  lost 
if  during  these  efforts  to  set  us  free  the  enemy  had  con- 
tinued to  fire  on  those  thus  employed  in  the  open;  but  a 
fire  which  broke  out  at  this  moment  in  his  gun-battery 
compelled  him  to  look  to  his  own  safety,  and  caused  him 
so  much  damage  that  he  drew  off  without  adding  to  our 
troubles. 

Deprived  of  sails  and  even  of  means  to  set  them,  we 
were  nailed  to  the  field  of  battle,  without  power  to  defend 
ourselves.    A    three-decker,    seeing    our    desperate    state. 
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came  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  placed  herself  athwart 
our  stern  at  half  gunshot  distance.  The  admiral  in  com- 
mand appeared  on  the  poop,  which  was  as  high  and 
crenellated  as  the  tower  of  an  old  castle,  and  cried  out  to 
our  officers:  "  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  struck 
your  flag?"  ''Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  our  captain,  and, 
turning  to  a  helmsman,  said  to  him:  "My  lad,  run  aloft 
and  show  the  admiral  our  flag."  The  boy  climbed  hand 
over  hand  up  the  ratlines  of  the  mizzen  rigging,  and,  seizing 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  flag,  which  for  want  of  wind  hung 
straight  down,  displayed  it  at  full  stretch  and  held  it  thus 
in  defiance  of  the  enemy.  The  EngUsh  admiral  consigned 
us  to  the  devil  with  a  big  oath,  and  gave  the  word  to  open 
fire.  It  was  indeed  hitting  a  man  who  was  down,  cutting  the 
throat  of  the  wounded,  and  mutilating  the  dead.  None  of 
our  guns  could  fire  on  the  enemy  in  the  position  he  had 
taken  up,  and  we  were  obliged  to  let  him  knock  us  to  bits 
without  making  any  resistance.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
distance  we  were  from  him  the  enemy  found  himself  too 
near  to  employ  all  his  guns,  but  half  of  them  sufficed  to 
produce  a  hideous  carnage  and  make  Le  Jemappes  strain 
under  our  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  round  from 
his  three  gun-decks  on  the  stern  of  our  vessel  swept  our 
fo'c'sle  and  quarter-deck,  devastated  our  main  decks,  dis- 
mounted our  heavy  guns,  while  some  shots  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  hold,  and  there  finished  off  the  wounded 
who  had  once  before  avoided  death.  Our  losses  would  have 
been  still  greater  had  not  our  officers  told  the  gunners  to 
throw  themselves  at  full  length  when  they  saw  the  English 
gunners  pick  up  their  linstocks.  Nevertheless,  a  second 
round  would  certainly  have  finished  us  off,  and  our  fate 
was  inevitable,  when  suddenly  a  piece  of  luck  came  to 
deliver  us.  The  English  admiral  was  struck  by  a  shot 
fired  by  one  of  the  four  marines  posted  in  our  mizzen-top, 
the  only  mast  left  to  us  in  our  distress.  This  upset  the 
attack,  suspended  the  destroying  fire  about  to  be  poured 
into  us,  and  gave  time  to  La  Montague  to  come  to  our  aid. 
The  EngHsh  vessel,  threatened  by  our  flagship,  found  herself 
in  the  same  dangerous  plight  as  we  had  been,  that  of  being 
attacked  from  astern,  and  made  haste  to  get  away  and 
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rejoin  her  companions.  We  had  seen  our  destruction  so 
imminent  that  we  could  hardly  believe  in  our  safety. 

As  La  Montague  came  near,  we  greeted  her  with  the 
heartiest  cheers.  Admiral  Villaret  and  the  Commissary 
of  the  Convention  examined  with  interest  our  unhappy 
craft,  whose  last  remaining  mast  was  on  the  point  of  falHng, 
which  would  leave  her  as  flat  as  a  lighter.  They  mounted 
on  the  after-part  of  the  taffrail  and,  taking  off  their  hats, 
shouted  together,  "  Long  live  Le  Jemappes  and  her  cap- 
tain," words  heartily  repeated  by  the  brave  sailors  of  La 
Montagne.  The  latter  was  the  first  into  and  the  last  out 
of  action;  she  received  300  shots  in  her  sides  and  near  the 
water-line ;  she  had  300  killed  or  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen 
were  officers.  Her  captain,  M.  Basire,  lost  his  life,  and  after 
the  battle  there  were  only  five  lieutenants  or  ensigns  left 
fit  for  duty.  She  fought  twelve  or  fifteen  enemy  ships,  and 
bravely  engaged  seven  which  attacked  her  simultaneously. 
Our  captain,  who  had  shown  great  force  of  character 
throughout  this  long,  trying  day,  and  had  never  looked 
worried  in  the  greatest  danger,  appeared  ill  at  ease  in 
listening  to  the  praise  of  his  brilliant  conduct. 

A  moment  earlier  I  had  witnessed  an  example  of  the 
oddness  of  the  human  mind.  The  young  volunteers  who,  in 
the  mizzen-top,  had  borne  themselves  as  heroes,  were  called 
down  the  mast,  which  was  riddled  with  shot,  and  threatened 
to  fall ;  but  when  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  descend 
from  such  a  height  they  could  not  face  it,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  top-men  to  go  and  help  them — a  comic  scene 
in  the  midst  of  our  mourning. 

The  noise  of  the  guns  that  had  deafened  us  for  more  than 
seven  hours  went  farther  away  and  grew  weaker.  The 
English  vessels  had  evidently  quitted  the  scene  of  battle 
under  orders  to  rally.  This  was  a  sign  of  our  success;  but 
on  looking  around  it  seemed  doubtful  if  we  could  live  to 
see  its  results.  Every  moment  our  condition  got  worse. 
Leaks  caused  by  shot  had  filled  the  hold,  and  the  orlop 
deck  would  soon  be  afloat.  Already  the  provision  stores 
had  been  flooded,  and  when  one  listened  at  the  hatches  the 
sea  could  be  heard  pouring  in  by  the  holes  made  near  the 
water-line  and  falling  in  cascades  to  the  depths  of  the  ship. 
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The  master  came  to  report  4 J  feet  of  water  in  the  ship's 
well,  and  that  the  pumps  were  unable  to  get  rid  of  it.  In 
this  extremity  all  hands,  officers  and  even  wounded,  were 
called  to  work  at  the  pumps.  Calkers  plunged  into  the 
accessible  parts  of  the  hold  to  discover  the  leaks  and  plug 
them  provisionally  with  tarred  coverings  kept  in  place  by 
means  of  planks  nailed  crosswise.  The  carpenters  did  the 
same  outside  the  vessel,  and  succeeded  in  closing  150  shot- 
holes  on  a  level  with  the  sea  or  below  it.  These  troublesome 
and  dangerous  operations  met  with  their  reward.  The 
captain  assured  himself  that  we  had  gained  2  feet  on  the 
flood  in  the  hold,  and  that  in  persevering  at  our  work  on 
the  pumps  we  had  a  kind  of  feehng  of  safety,  provided  that 
no  butt  had  sprung.  This  was  a  probable  eventuality 
much  to  be  feared,  the  parts  of  the  structure  which  were 
riddled  being  at  the  same  time  much  shaken  by  the  loss  of 
their  ironwork  and  more  particularly  of  their  bolts. 

There  was  in  this  state  of  things  a  constant  menace  of 
death  hanging  over  us,  and  familiarity  with  danger  made 
the  impression  less  vivid;  but  I  experienced  a  deep  feeling 
of  horror  that  I  was  quite  unable  to  conquer  at  the  sight 
of  the  bloody  charnel-house  presented  by  the  lower  gun- 
deck.  It  had  been  necessary  to  install  there  the  wounded 
for  whom  there  was  no  room  on  the. orlop  deck,  and  later, 
when  the  water  had  compelled  its  abandonment,  the  crowd 
of  dangerously  or  mortally  wounded  had  to  be  moved  up 
with  infinite  trouble  and  placed  side  by  side  in  double  rank. 
Those  with  least  to  complain  of  were  they  who  had  a  sailor, 
a  chum  or  a  brother,  making  it  his  business  to  give  them 
all  the  attention  possible  in  our  hideous  dilemma. 

At  the  least  it  was  possible  to  try  and  quench  their  thirst, 
whilst  others  vainly  prayed  or  cursed  without  getting  a 
drop  of  water,  for  it  was  most  difficult  to  find  anything 
to  drink,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  supplies  on 
board. 

Many,  it  is  true,  were  freed  from  the  miseries  of  life,  and 
had  left  more  space  for  those  who  still  lived.  I  remember 
the  next  morning  hearing  a  great  noise  in  the  sea  alongside. 
I  asked  a  quartermaster  what  it  was.  "It  is  Father 
Simon,"  said  he,  "  an  old  comrade  for  thirty  years,  whom 
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we  have  just  thrown  overboard,  and  the  sharks  are  fighting 
and  tearing  up  his  corpse."  These  hideous  creatures  swam 
in  shoals  around  the  vessel  awaiting  their  prey;  they 
reckoned  on  this  to  such  an  extent  that  they  kept  with  us 
on  our  return  till  close  to  Ushant.  Without  exactly  being 
wounded,  I  was  not  much  better  off;  my  body  and  limbs 
were  covered  with  painful  bruises  and  cuts.  The  detonation 
of  36-pounders  a  few  inches  from  my  ears  had  deafened  me, 
and  my  arms  were  severely  strained  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  a  heavy  gun's  sponge  and  rammer  that  I  had  to 
handle  in  the  course  of  the  fight.  I  thought  at  first  that 
my  face  had  been  badly  wounded  by  the  splinters  of  a  deal 
plank  that  a  shot  had  knocked  up  close  to  me.  But  I 
got  off  with  several  pricks  and  one  splinter,  4  inches  long, 
which  lodged  in  my  right  cheek  below  the  eye  without 
penetrating  deeply.  When  I  found  the  surgeon  with  a  view 
to  getting  rid  of  this  uncomfortable  guest,  I  was  little 
reassured  by  seeing  him  produce,  in  order  to  cut  my  cheek, 
his  knives  covered  with  blood  and  notched  with  recent 
usage;  I  thanked  him  for  his  good  intentions  and  decHned 
to  trouble  him;  it  will  be  seen  presently  how  I  chose  the 
better  part. 

Night  fell,  and  all  that  could  be  heard  were  the  sounds  of 
pumps  and  calker's  hammers,  fighting  against  the  sea  to 
prevent  it  from  swallowing  up  victors  and  vanquished  indis- 
criminately and  handing  them  over  as  food  for  sharks. 
After  exhausting  myself  in  work  among  the  guns,  I  fled 
from  between  decks,  where  there  was  a  horrible  smell  of 
slaughter,  and  had  recourse  to  an  old  helmsman  with  whom 
I  had  often  talked  about  hydrography.  This  good  fellow 
rolled  me  up  in  a  flag  and  let  me  lie  down  in  a  corner  of 
the  poop,  the  only  spot  where  I  could  rest.  Thirst  con- 
sumed me,  but  in  a  ship  battered  to  pieces  like  ours  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  drop  of  water,  and  my  comrade  bade 
me  be  resigned.  A  minute  later  someone  came  and  told 
me  to  rise.  It  was  the  captain,  the  captain  himself,  who 
had  heard  us  and  came  to  give  me  drink.  I  was  so  touched 
by  his  kindness  I  could  not  find  a  word  to  say,  and  began 
to  cry.  This  man,  gentle  as  he  now  showed  himself,  had 
been  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle,  while  I,  whom  he 
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treated  with  such  fatherly  tenderness,  was  only  a  poor 
young  man  he  could  scarcely  have  seen  carrying  on  his 
duties  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  It  is  doubtful  if  nowadays 
a  sub-lieutenant  lately  come  from  school  would  condescend 
to  such  a  deed,  but  in  those  days  kindliness  in  all  ranks 
was  less  rare. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  how  on  the  homeward  voyage  my 
comrades,  seeing  me  worn  out  by  the  hard  trials  of  the 
campaign,  went,  without  telling  me,  to  the  lieutenant  and 
asked  him  to  excuse  me  from  going  on  watch  offering  to 
take  it  for  me  each  night.  The  officers,  too,  who  had 
started  their  kitchen  again,  being  persuaded  that  it  was 
from  want  of  food  that  I  was  gradually  growing  weaker, 
stopped  each  day  in  order  to  send  me  some  dinner,  from 
their  table.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  refuse;  in  order  to 
overcome  my  scruples  they  declared  it  was  a  custom  of  the 
service,  and  that  I  could  not  go  against  it.  That  is  how 
Frenchmen  lived  in  1794,  at  a  time  when  and  for  half  a 
century  Europe,  and  even  their  own  country,  have  con- 
demned them  as  a  bloodthirsty  mob. 

We  awaited  daybreak  with  impatience;  it  would  show 
whether  we  or  the  enemy  were  the  victors;  it  would  explain 
to  us  how  night  had  passed  without  any  news  of  our  fleet. 
We  were  cruelly  disappointed  when  morning  found  us,  as 
before  the  battle,  surrounded  by  a  thick  fog,  which  shut 
out  the  view  of  anything  round  us.  *In  the  midst  of  this 
mist  rose  plaintive  cries,  which  excited  our  sailors,  ready 
to  believe  them  to  be  spirit  voices  from  our  dead  comrades. 
After  many  guesses  and  a  long  wait,  at  length  a  poor  devil 
was  discovered  who  had  been  in  the  sea  since  yesterday, 
lashed  to  a  hen-coop.  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of  Le 
Vengeur.  This  vessel,  attacked  by  three  of  the  enemy, 
had  refused  to  surrender ;  breached  and  dismantled,  she  had 
continued  to  defend  herself  until  water  covered  her  gun- 
decks,  and  then,  half  sunk,  had  kept  her  flag  flying.  When 
she  disappeared  beneath  the  waves  her  crew,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  her  rigging  and  were  already  reduced  to  half  by 
the  fight  and  sea,  continued  still  to  shout  "  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  1"  Some  of  them  were  saved  by  the  enemy,  and 
others,  like  the  marine  whom  we  saved,  went  adrift  on  the 
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wreckage,  with  the  chance,  if  they  met  no  help  in  the 
soHtude  of  the  ocean,  of  soon  dying  from  starvation  or 
being  devoured  by  the  sharks. 

The  moment  the  fog  lifted  we  were  struck  with  surprise. 
The  two  fleets,  our  own  and  that  of  the  enemy,  were  far 
off,  half  a  league  or  more:  the  former  to  leeward,  the  latter 
to  windward  of  us;  they  had  got  well  together  and,  at  this 
distance,  seemed  to  be  in  a  tolerable  state.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  vessels  had  lost  yards,  top-masts,  peaks  of  the 
mizzen-yard,  or  something  else  more  or  less  indispensable. 
But  their  disorder  was  nothing  to  that  of  the  hulks  which 
remained  on  the  site  of  battle,  unable  to  get  away. 

There  were  round  us  fifteen  or  sixteen  vessels  of  the  line, 
totally  disabled,  of  which  none  had  mast  nor,  consequently, 
sails  or  rigging.  Having  nothing  from  which  to  fly  a  flag, 
you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  French  or  English; 
after  careful  examination  it  was  found  there  were  as  many 
of  one  as  the  other.  Our  sailors,  who  knew  the  cut  of  each 
craft,  made  out  the  Impetuous,  Achilles,  Just,  America, 
Northumberland,  and  Sans  Pareil,  all  of  74  guns,  except  the 
last,  which  had  84.  We  learnt  that  evening  that  the 
Jacobin  had  foundered,  so  was  not  included  in  this  number. 

Our  first  idea  was  that  our  fleet  would  come  to  seek  and 
collect  the  enemy  ships,  which,  being  defenceless,  could  be 
made  prizes  without  a  blow  being  struck,  as  easily  as  were 
ours  the  day  before.  But  we  began  to  doubt,  seeing  that 
our  fleet  was  to  leeward.  How  had  she  fallen  into  this 
disadvantageous  position  ?  We  did  not  know,  and  it  was 
only  later  we  were  told  how  the  advanced  guard,  which 
from  the  earliest  moment  of  the  fight  had  shown  indecision, 
found  itself  wind-bound  far  from  the  action.  Admiral 
Villaret,  who  had  remained  with  us,  found  himself  obliged 
to  rally  the  main  portion  of  his  fleet  to  leeward,  hoping  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  battlefield,  and,  if  he  must,  there  begin 
the  battle  again.  This  noble  scheme  could  not  be  realized. 
In  speaking  of  this  sad  day,  the  admiral,  fifteen  years  later, 
told  me  he  could  never  forget  it. 

As  for  us,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  taking  place 
in  our  squadron,  we  counted  on  help  from  it,  and  anticipated 
the  capture  of  seven  or  eight  English  ships  lying  helpless 
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among  ours,  waiting  for  one  or  other  of  the  admirals  to 
come  for  them.  The  day  passed  thus  in  vain  hopes  and 
angry  impatience.  Towards  evening  a  hght  eight-gun 
brig,  Le  Papillon,  approached  us,  after  passing  close  by  the 
disabled  English  ships.  By  good  luck  he  gave  preference 
to  Lc  Jemappes  over  the  other  vessels,  and  offered  our 
captain  a  tow.  A  rope  was  immediately  thrown  on  board 
her  carrying  a  hawser,  and  tugged  by  this  Hght  despatch- 
boat  we  made  a  start.  A  cross-jack  sail  attached  to  a  mast 
that  we  managed  to  step  with  infinite  trouble  helped  our 
tow-boat  and  enabled  us  to  rejoin  the  fleet.  In  doing  so 
it  seemed  like  regaining  one's  lost  native  land. 

We  were  ordered  by  signal  to  continue  on  our  course, 
and  thanks  to  new  sails  which  we  set  as  we  proceeded  on 
four  masts  stepped  in  a  marvellous  manner,  we  succeeded 
in  following  the  squadron  for  eight  days,  and  in  anchoring 
with  it  in  the  Bay  of  Berthaume,  at  the  mouth  of  Brest 
Gulf,  on  the  loth  of  June  (22  Prairial) .  Of  nineteen  vessels, 
five  were  towed. 

Reduced  to  this  state,  the  fleet  managed  to  achieve  its 
chief  object,  but  it  must  be  humbly  acknowledged  that  this 
was  by  good  luck  rather  than  by  strategy.  In  order  to 
intercept  the  grand  convoy,  the  English  Admiralty  had  not 
only  sent  in  advance  the  squadron  of  thirty-six  vessels 
which  we  had  fought,  but  had  sent  another  squadron  of 
twelve  to  await  the  convoy's  landfall  off  Ushant. 

This  naval  force  had  already  proved  its  vigilance  in  com- 
pelling to  retrace  its  steps  a  squadron  of  six  vessels  destined 
to  reinforce  us.  Had  the  convoy  been  four  days  quicker 
in  its  passage  from  New  York,  it  would  have  fallen  in  with 
this  blockading  squadron  and  been  lost.  By  good  luck  the. 
enemy  ships  had  pushed  too  far  into  Berthaume  when  our 
fleet  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Not  knowing  whether  we 
were  victors  or  not,  and  finding  themselves  unfavourably 
placed  between  us  and  the  shore,  they  hurried  off  and  flew 
before  the  wind  into  the  English  Channel.  Their  retreat 
opened  a  passage  for  the  convoy,  which  came  to  anchor 
forty-eight  hours  later,  numbering  200  sails,  thus  assuring 
the  subsistence  of  the  people  by  the  corn  which  it  brought. 
Its  arrival  without  the  loss   of   a   single  keel  completely 
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frustrated  the  plans  of  the  EngHsh  Ministry,  and  caused 
the  vast  fitting  out  of  a  double  fleet  to  miss  its  objective. 
It  is  true  that  the  battle  of  the  ist  of  June  gave  the  EngHsh 
Navy  great  celebrity  and  Admiral  Howe  much  renown; 
but  its  real  advantages  were  much  smaller  than  was  apparent 
or  was  claimed.  The  captured  ships,  with  the  exception  of 
Le  Sans  Pareil,  were  only  old  frames  good  enough  to  make 
hulks,  and  they  never  did  more  than  that  with  them  in 
England. 

Notwithstanding  a  superiority  in  numbers  truly  crushing, 
the  English  fleet  was  unable  to  take  by  boarding  or  compel 
to  strike  her  colours  any  one  of  our  vessels.  Those  which 
fell  into  her  clutches  were  only  collected  twenty-four  hours 
later  by  the  first  comer,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dead  and 
wounded  on  a  battlefield.  A  badly  fitted  squadron,  with 
very  few  officers  or  sailors  of  experience,  maintained  in- 
trepidly throughout  the  day  a  furious  fight  with  a  much 
stronger  squadron,  well  commanded  and  manned  with 
picked  sailors.  Our  young  crews,  who  put  to  sea  and  fought 
for  the  first  time,  equalled  in  courage  and  perseverance  the 
old  EngHsh  Royal  Navy,  and  furnished  the  glorious  example 
of  a  ship  whose  crew  chose  rather  to  perish  than  haul  down 
her  colours.  In  justice  to  the  enemy,  it  must  be  said  that 
he  manoeuvred  with  a  superior  cleverness  that  always  gave 
him  the  advantage  of  the  wind.  He  gave  proof  of  his 
determination  in  his  attack  on  our  line,  and  of  a  consummate 
prudence  in  coming  out  of  action  in  order  to  reform  his 
order  of  battle  and  so  retain  the  power  of  initiative.  May 
we  add,  with  equal  impartiality,  that  he  displayed  kind 
and  humane  sentiments  when  Le  Vengeur  sank,  and  he  made 
efforts  to  save  those  men  who  had  not  been  engulfed  in  the 
whirlpool  caused  by  the  sinking  ship. 

When  we  anchored  in  Brest  Roads,  the  division  we  found 
at  Berthaume  having  nearly  filled  the  gaps  caused  by  the 
battle,  we  had  about  the  same  number  of  vessels  as  at  the 
time  of  our  setting  out;  but  this  was  an  illusory  resemblance. 
All  the  craft  which  had  fought  were  riddled  with  shot,  two 
or  three  of  their  gun-ports  were  knocked  into  one,  the 
planking  between  having  been  destroyed  by  artillery.  Sails 
were  pierced  with  hundreds  of  holes;  stays  were  carried 
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away,  rigging  cut,  and  masts  replaced  by  all  the  spare 
wood  that  could  be  used.  There  was  on  board  neither 
powder  nor  shot,  and  the  arsenal  parks  were  empty.  More- 
over, and  this  was  our  most  cruel  deficiency,  we  had  lost 
all  our  best  sailors  and  experienced  gunners;  half  of  those 
left  were  incapable  of  serving  owing  to  their  wounds.  For 
four  days  the  streets  of  the  town  leading  to  the  Hopital 
St.  Louis  witnessed  long  files  of  handcarts  carrying  unfor- 
tunate wounded  to  that  abode,  which  for  most  of  them 
would  prove  the  last.  Gangrene  broke  out  in  this  crowd 
of  sick,  and  mortality  became  terrible. 

In  spite  of  my  repugnance,  I  was  obliged  to  resolve  on 
disembarkation  from  Le  Jemappes  to  go  to  the  marine 
hospital  and  be  operated  on.  I  attended  when  the  chief 
surgeon,  equally  famous  for  his  skill  and  his  eccentricity, 
was  paying  his  visit.  There  were  a  hundred  patients  await- 
ing his  decision,  trembling  for  their  bodily  soundness.  A 
young  pupil  got  me  the  favour  of  a  turn,  saying  that  mine 
was  a  rare  case.  The  clever  operator  looked  at  my  damaged 
cheek,  and  with  one  pull  of  the  pincers  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing, almost  painlessly,  a  long  piece  of  wood,  which  he 
showed  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  the  lookers-on,  astonished 
at  his  skill. 

"You  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  losing  an  eye; 
but,"  added  he,  with  the  freedom  of  speech  he  affected, 
*'  run  away,  my  boy.  Have  no  fear,  you  will  always  be 
a  glass  in  which  pretty  girls  can* see  themselves." 

I  was  much  shocked  at  his  talk,  notwithstanding  the 
future  it  offered;  but  I  had  no  time  to  blush  at  it.  Two 
of  his  helpers  seized  me  and  bound  up  my  face  with  bandages 
and  plaster.  In  this  state  I  was  taken  to  the  head  doctor, 
M.  Billiard,  who  said  I  could  not  stay  in  hospital  owing  to 
the  spread  of  contagion  among  the  wounded.  I  started 
with  a  convoy  for  Pontanezen,  a  relief  hospital  to  St.  Louis, 
half  a  league  from  Brest,  and  usually  filled  with  con- 
valescents. It  was  full,  and  for  want  of  room  we  were 
obliged  to  go  on  to  Lesneven,  a  little  town  with  a  hospital 
well  spoken  of  by  seamen.  However,  directly  I  got  there 
I  fainted;  when  I  came  to  I  was  seized  with  continued 
delirium,  and  hope  of  my  recovery  was  abandoned   for 
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eight  days.  I  had  typhus.  My  youth,  and,  above  all,  the 
skilful  and  affectionate  care  of  the  house  doctor,  M.  Despres, 
saved  my  life.  I  owed  much  also  to  the  compassionate 
goodness  of  the  sisters  of  charity  who  looked  after  the  sick, 
and  treated  me  with  motherly  kindness.  I  never  forgot 
this  through  all  my  varied  career,  and  when,  twenty-fou;* 
years  later,  an  excellent  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies, 
M.  Portal,  consulted  me  as  to  the  means  of  lessening  the 
mortality  in  Guiana,  I  placed  first  among  my  suggestions  the 
handing  the  care  of  hospitals  over  to  sisters  of  charity.  This 
was  adopted;  ten  of  them  were  sent  to  Cayenne,  and  rendered 
there  the  best  and  most  valuable  service.  But  an  epidemic 
having  broken  out,  all  of  them  fell  victims  to  their  pious 
devotion,  and  by  a  most  cruel  fate  my  grateful  recollection 
was  the  cause  of  their  death. 

The  great  fight  of  13  Prairial  is  in  the  eyes  of  old  seamen 
the  most  sanguinary  and  hard-fought  of  those  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  lost  if  one  counts  the  number  of 
vessels  that  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy;  but  it  was  won 
because  it  achieved  its  object;  because  it  stopped  the 
English  fleet  from  intercepting  the  American  convoy,  which 
should  have  been  the  prize  of  victory,  but  instead  entered 
Brest  triumphantly.  ' 


CHAPTER  V 

1795:  OPERATIONS  IN  QUIBERON  BAY 

The  S(]uadron  of  the  Republic,  much  diminished  by  the 
losses  of  the  great  naval  battle  of  13  Prairial  of  the  previous 
year,  was  anchored  in  Brest  Roads  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Villaret.  Amongst  its  ships  was  V Alexandre,  of 
74  guns,  which  we  had  taken  from  the  English,  and  was  not 
to  be  recommissioned  under  any  other  name.  The  same 
day  that  I  was  sent  on  board  her  as  master-at-arms  signal 
to  set  sail  was  given  to  the  fleet,  and  we  started  without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  men  who  were  ashore.  It 
was  reported  that  a  division  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral 
Vence  had  fallen  in  with  a  superior  English  force  at  sea, 
and  taken  refuge  in  the  inlet  behind  the  Isles  of  R^  and 
Oleron,  and  that  our  sortie  was  made  in  order  to  raise  the 
blockade.  Certainly  we  steered  down  the  coast  of  France 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  and  no  doubt  we  intended  to 
surprise  the  enemy;  but  he  learnt  from  his  cruisers  of  our 
approach,  and,  standing  out  to  sea,  made  himself  safe. 
All  the  same,  our  mission  was  accomplished,  and  we  could 
return  to  Brest. 

We  lost  some  time  in  assembling  the  ships  and  getting 
them  into  line,  and  fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured, 
deserted  us,  for  having  failed  to  profit  by  the  few  hours  she 
had  already  granted  us.  In  running  to  the  north,  we  were 
already  in  sight  of  the  Finistere  coast,  and  had  only  to 
double  that  promontory  called  Bec-du-Raz  to  find  ourselves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brest  Gulf,  when  suddenly  the  wind 
changed  and  came  ahead;  then  it  blew  in  strong  squalls, 
accompanied  by  thunder. 

The  storm  was  all  the  more  dangerous  because  we  were 
half  surrounded  by  reefs,  on  which  the  sea  was  breaking 
furiously.    In    this    difficulty    the    admiral   signalled    the 
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squadron  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Audierne,  a  vast 
semicircle  eaten  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  out  of  the  granite 
shore  of  the  ancient  Armorica.  We  anchored  there  in  dis- 
order, and  endeavoured  on  board  V Alexandre  to  make  good 
damage  done  by  the  storm.  In  the  midst  of  this  work  the 
captain  remembered  the  men  of  his  crew  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  ashore,  who  should  have  been  collected  by 
the  frigate  La  Semillante,  left  behind  to  bring  them.  The 
frigate  being  at  anchor  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Bay  of 
Audierne,  I  was  ordered  to  fetch  our  party.  But  as  it  was 
impossible  to  launch  a  boat  for  this  purpose,  a  coasting 
vessel  was  stopped  and  requisitioned  to  effect  the  tran- 
shipment. I  had  little  confidence  in  the  boat's  skipper. 
I  armed  myself  with  boarding  pistols,  and  under  their 
protection  reached  the  frigate.  I  took  care  to  make  fast 
my  boat  and  give  it  in  charge  of  the  sentry  on  the  gangway, 
with  orders  to  him  to  fire  on  the  least  sign  of  an  attempt 
to  escape.  It  was  not  easy  to  gather  the  men  I  wanted, 
who,  preferring  to  stay  on  the  frigate,  put  off  as  long  as 
possible  preparations  for  leaving  her.  We  were  just  ready 
to  start  when  they  came  to  tell  me  the  boat  had  disap- 
peared. Her  skipper  on  seeing  the  sentry's  attention  turned 
had  cut  the  moorings  and  pushed  off  under  all  sail. 
Cruelly  disappointed,  I  went  and  reported  my  trouble  to  the 
captain,  who  sympathized  and  promised  to  give  me  two 
boats  next  morning  at  daybreak.  The  sea  was  too  high  and 
it  was  too  late  to  do  it  that  day.  He  saw  that  I  found  it 
difficult  to  accept  the  situation,  and  said  cheerfully  that 
seamen  must  accept  the  decrees  of  fate  without  a  murmur, 
and  that  they  were  often  more  favourable  than  they 
appeared.  He  ordered  me  to  be  well  looked  after,  and  I 
received  on  board  his  vessel  a  kindly  hospitality.  When 
I  went  on  deck  before  dayHght  to  claim  from  the  captain 
the  execution  of  his  promise  it  had  become  impossible. 
La  Montagne  had  fired  rockets  and  hoisted  red^  yellow, 
and  blue  lanterns,  each  with  a  special  meaning.  Immedi- 
ately La  Semillante  set  sail  and  darted  out  of  the  bay 
to  explore  the  horizon,  while  the  squadron  got  under  way. 
But  a  thick  mist,  driven  towards  us  by  the  sea  breezes,  shut 
out  all  the  sea,  and  soon  hid  the  skies  from  us.    It  sur- 
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rounded  us  as  well  as  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  sun  in  rising 
showed  only  a  feeble  and  clouded  light,  powerless  to  pierce 
with  his  beams  the  fog  into  which  we  were  plunged. 

The  bhndness  with  which  we  were  stricken  made  me  so 
anxious  I  could  not  stay  still;  I  mounted  on  the  poop  to  see 
if  the  breaks  in  the  fog  gave  no  hopes  of  complete  release 
from  it.  Nothing  seemed  to  me  to  offer  any  hope,  and  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the  nearest  objects. 
However,  in  casting  a  glance  astern  of  the  frigate  and 
looking  to  see  if  no  hole  existed  in  the  clouds,  which  lay 
thick  right  down  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  I  suddenly  saw, 
a  hundred  feet  up,  showing  above  the  mist,  the  tops  of 
masts  of  a  ship  of  the  line  with  their  truck  and  vane. 
Astounded  by  the  apparition,  I  drew  the  lieutenant's  atten- 
tion to  it  by  a  sign.  The  captain  only  needed  a  glance  to 
appreciate  the  danger  of  our  position.  In  a  low  voice  he 
gave  orders  and  worked  the  frigate  on  to  another  course 
and  at  greater  speed.  When  we  had  got  a  certain  distance 
he  fired  three  shots  to  warn  our  squadron  that  the  enemy 
was  near.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fog  lifting,  found  us  to 
have  been  nearly  aboard  of  an  Enghsh  three-decker,  with 
the  Channel  fleet  before  us  preparing  for  action.  Our 
inferiority  of  forces  putting  any  possibiUty  of  a  happy  issue 
to  an  engagement  out  of  the  question.  Admiral  Villaret, 
to  secure  the  retreat  of  his  squadron,  first  took  steps  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  driving  us  ashore,  which  would  have 
left  us  no  chance  of  safety.  He  hastened  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opening  still  left  by  the  Enghsh  in  their  encircling 
movement,  and  our  entire  fleet,  moving  in  steady  line  ahead 
stretched  away  to  the  south,  followed  at  some  distance  by 
the  enemy,  who  had  not  expected  this  manoeuvre.  But 
when  night  had  fallen  we  put  about  and  returned  on  our 
former  course  far  enough  to  the  north  to  allow  us  to  enter 
the  Lorient  Roads. 

At  daybreak  on  the  23rd  of  June  it  seemed  as  if  this 'plan 
had  succeeded  completely.  The  Enghsh  squadron,  head- 
long in  pursuit,  reahzed  our  manoeuvre  all  too  late,  and  its 
dispersed  vessels  could  not  stop  us  from  reaching  the  Isle 
de  Groix,  which  lies  nearly  opposite  the  fortifications  of 
Port  Louis,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Lorient.    But 
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cruel  luck  often  upsets  the  best-laid  plans  at  the  moment 
when  their  success  seems  assured.  Our  squadron  in  its 
rapid  course  had  with  difficulty  been  followed  by  U Alex- 
andre, which  had  suffered  in  her  rigging  from  the  storm. 
The  fastest  sailers  of  the  enemy  fleet  caught  her  up  and 
compelled  her  to  surrender.  Le  Formidable  seemed  to 
have  escaped  the  dangers,  but  all  of  a  sudden  a  fire  broke 
out  on  board,  and  while  her  crew  were  engaged  in  getting 
it  under  she  was  attacked  by  several  English  vessels,  which 
took  her.  A  still  more  deplorable  loss  was  that  oi  Le  Tigre, 
one  of  the  finest  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  Brest  fleet.  She 
at  least  resisted  with  courage  worthier  of  a  better  fate,  and 
only  yielded  to  the  attack  of  three  vessels,  one  a  three-decker 
and  two  seventy-fours.  Captain  Bedout,  who  commanded 
her,  showed  in  this  ill-fated  action  that  he  was  as  good 
an  officer  as  he  was  intrepid  mariner.  The  squadron  came 
to  moorings  at  Lorient.    The  frigate  anchored  off  the  town. 

By  unheard-of  good  luck  I  had  escaped  the  horrible 
hulks  in  England,  but  all  my  possessions  were  on  the  way 
to  Portsmouth  in  L' Alexandre,  and  the  clothes  in  which  I 
stood  were  all  that  was  left  to  me.  I  regretted  above  every- 
thing the  loss  of  my  note-books  and  several  odd  volumes, 
English  and  ItaHan,  which  in  my  few  leisure  moments  were 
my  consolation.  The  officers  of  La  Semillante  heard  of  this, 
and  put  under  contribution  their  own  stock  of  books,  to 
make  up  my  loss  as  far  as  possible.  The  captain  drew 
from  the  store  as  good  a  change  of  Hnen  as  possible,  and 
as  I  refused  it,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  overwhelmed  with 
such  attention,  he  got  others  to  choose  what  was  most 
suitable  for  me.  In  these  days  of  long  ago,  stigmatized 
by  Europe  as  an  epoch  of  barbaric  manners,  never  did  I 
fall  into  trouble  or  danger  without  finding  some  com- 
passionate individual  ready  to  offer  me  purse,  food,  or 
clothing,  though  he  neither  knew  me  nor  was  hkely  to  see 
me  again,  or  even  to  expose  his  own  life  to  save  mine, 
the  only  motive  that  of  doing  good.  I  wish  someone  could 
persuade  me  that  it  is  so  now. 

When  I  left  the  frigate  that  had  been  so  lucky  for  me 
I  proposed  to  report  to  my  demi-brigade  at  Brest.  I 
thought  that  the  campaign  was  finished  as  far  as  I  was 
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concerned;  I  did  not  foresee  that  I  had  the  greater  part 
before  me,  or  rather  that  I  was  at  the  beginning  of  another; 
I  was  lodged  at  Lorient  in  the  marine  quarters,  where  the 
adjutant,  who  knew  about  my  adventures  at  sea,  billeted 
me  like  a  prince;  I  slept  in  a  bed  which  seemed  to  me  un- 
rivalled, and  where  at  last  I  was  not  tossed  by  the  waves. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  guns, 
startling  at  night-time,  which  took  the  place  of  the  general 
assembly.  I  dressed  myself  with  all  speed,  and  joined  the 
troops  falling  in.  It  was  difficult  to  know  what  was  the 
true  cause  of  this  sudden  alarm.  All  I  could  make  out 
was  that  an  enemy  army  had  just  disembarked,  and  had 
already  seized  several  very  important  positions.  As  soon 
as  a  harbour  launch  was  rigged,  as  many  fighting  men  as 
she  could  hold  were  embarked  and  hurried  to  Port  Louis, 
the  citadel  defending  the  entrance  to  Lorient  Roads,  then 
known  as  Port  Liberty. 

This  was  the  place  of  departure  for  detachments  of  the 
coast  army  of  which  Vannes  was  the  headquarters,  but 
communications  with  this  town  were  cut  off  both  by  land 
and  sea,  the  Choiians  occupying  every  road  inland,  the 
disembarking  enemy  troops  having  seized  all  the  coastwise 
communications,  with  the  English  fleet,  which  had  just 
anchored  in  the  huge  Bay  of  Quiberon,  cutting  off  all  boats 
coming  out  of  neighbouring  ports.  When  I  reached  the 
citadel  everything  was  in  confusion ;  one  would  have  thought 
that  a  besieging  force  was  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  The 
commandant  complained  of  not  having  enough  gunners 
to  man  the  guns  on  the  threatened  front;  and  fully  deter- 
mined not  to  part  with  any  of  those  whom  he  kept  like 
hot-house  plants,  he  seized  on  me  to  supervise  a  convoy 
of  munitions  about  which  he  was  very  anxious,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  on  his  own  responsibility  he  had  delayed  its 
departure,  a  very  grave  matter  having  regard  to  the  military 
commissions,  at  that  time  entrusted  to  an  unlimited  extent 
with  the  execution  of  justice. 

He  gave  me  as  escort  to  this  convoy  a  dozen  defaulters 
from  the  colonial  lock-up,  commanded  by  a  drunken 
sergeant;  the  teams  of  the  two  waggons  were  furnished  by 
requisition  of  local  horses  as  unmanageable  as  their  masters. 
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I  had  not  forgotten  the  Audierne  skipper  who  had  sHpped 
from  me  with  his  boat  under  the  sentry's  eye,  and  took 
precautions  not  to  be  duped  a  second  time  by  these  surly 
and  astute  rustics.  1  made  each  of  the  teamsters  walk 
between  two  soldiers,  their  muskets  slung  over  the  shoulder 
and  bayonet  in  hand,  with  orders  to  kill  at  the  first  sign 
of  treachery.  I  threw  out  an  advanced  guard  so  as  not 
to  be  ambushed,  and  gave  orders  for  muskets  to  be  ready 
to  open  fire.  All  went  well  as  long  as  the  night  was  clear 
and  the  way  easy;  but  after  an  hour  it  fell  very  dark  and 
the  road  became  very  bad.  The  horses  would  only  go  at 
a  walk;  their  drivers  seemed  overcome  with  sleep;  the 
worried  soldiers  relaxed  their  vigilance;  and,  despite  all 
my  efforts,  the  escort  fell  into  that  sleepy  state  to  which 
tired-out  men  are  subject,  especially  towards  break  of  day. 
We  were  rudely  awakened  by  hoarse  cries,  used  by  the 
Chouans  as  a  signal,  which  proceeded  from  the  ridge  of 
rock  overhanging  one  side  of  the  road.  The  drivers  answered 
at  once  with  a  similar  cry,  and  turned  their  horses  by  force 
down  a  cross-road,  in  which  they  broke  into  a  gallop.  So 
quick  was  this  move  that  it  knocked  dawn  the  soldiers 
echeloned  on  the  left  side  of  the  convoy.  I  ordered  the 
others  to  open  fire.  Our  shots  hit  one  of  the  traitors  and 
wounded  a  shaft-horse,  which  reared  and  brought  the  first 
waggon  across  the  road  and  stopped  the  second  from 
passing.  Nevertheless,  the  other  driver  had  still  time  to 
cut  the  traces  and  to  get  away  with  the  other  horses.  We 
were  the  less  able  to  hinder  this  as  musket-fire  was  opened 
on  us  from  the  top  of  the  slopes  bordering  the  road.  We 
replied  from  under  cover  of  our  waggons,  which  were  riddled 
with  the  enemy's  shots.  The  action  lasted  until  daybreak, 
and  we  should  soon  have  been  exposed  to  better-aimed  fire, 
when  most  unexpectedly  the  Chouans  abandoned  their 
position.  A  company  of  grenadiers  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  heard  the  firing,  and,  hurr5dng  up  to  the  scene  of  action, 
routed  the  enemy  by  the  mere  fact  of  showing  themselves. 
These  good  fellows  were  well  pleased  at  having  rescued 
us.  They  helped  to  drag  our  waggons  from  the  hollow 
way  into  which  the  cursed  drivers  had  led  them,  and 
impressed   fresh  teams   from  a  neighbouring   farm.     On 
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hearing  my  story,  the  captain  took  charge  of  the  convoy, 
and  sent  back  the  old  escort  to  Port  Louis;  he  begged  me 
to  stay  with  him  as  a  volunteer.  "  Here  we  are  on  the 
coast,"  said  he;  "it  is  almost  a  naval  business  on  which  we 
are  employed,  and  of  which  we  have  no  experience;  you 
can  be  very  useful  with  your  knowledge.  As  a  reward  we 
will  help  you  to  take  part  in  a  fme  campaign,  from  which 
the  Republic  will  emerge  in  triumph.  You  will  serve  under 
the  eyes  of  the  leading  soldier  of  France,  General  Hoche, 
who  loves  us  like  his  children,  and  who  has  not  sent  us 
here  for  nothing."  It  did  not  want  much  to  make  me 
decide.  I  agreed  to  stay  with  the  United  Grenadiers,  and 
received  as  a  token  of  my  affiUation  the  famous  red  horse- 
hair plume  which  spread  out  over  our  hats,  and  the  sight 
of  which  shook  the  enemy's  courage.  We  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  Ste.  Barbe,  and  occupied  a  position  there.  Then 
only  was  I  able  to  learn  exactly  what  had  happened,  and 
what  was  about  to  take  place. 

After  the  naval  action  of  the  Isle  de  Groix  the  English 
fleet  was  absolute  mistress  of  the  seas,  and,  collecting  a 
number  of  transports,  conducted  them  to  Quiberon  Bay. 
This  place  was  well  chosen,  being  close  to  the  plateau  of 
Morbihan,  where  the  Chouans  swarmed,  and  to  the  two 
banks  of  the  Loire,  which  the  Vendeens  covered  with  their 
armies.  Ten  thousand  emigres,  forming  five  regiments  and 
several  independent  corps,  were  disembarked  on  the  27th 
of  June  by  English  launches  on  the  beach  of  Karnac,  at 
the  bottom  of  Quiberon  Bay,  between  Vannes  and  Lorient. 
One  of  their  columns,  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Bois- 
berthet,  at  once  marched  ahead  and  occupied  the  little 
town  of  Auray.  The  army,  instead  of  following  this  up 
and  throwing  itself  on  Vannes,  which  could  have  made  no 
resistance,  entered  on  to  the  Peninsula  of  Quiberon  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Fort  Penthievre,  which  cuts  off  and 
covers  the  lesser  portion  of  it.  This  citadel,  which  should 
have  made  an  effective  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  first 
summons,  an  understanding  with  the  garrison  having  been 
arranged  previously.  Its  defence  was  entrusted  to  a  picked 
corps  of  emigres,  and  to  strengthen  it  the  guns  were  with- 
drawn from  the  batteries  which  protected  the  end  of  the 
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peninsula  from  an  attack  from  the  sea,  and  were  used  to 
arm  the  works  against  attacks  from  the  land  side.  This 
position  was  very  strong,  and  might  be  deemed  impregnable, 
for  it  was  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  flotilla  of  English 
launches,  and  on  the  left  by  the  men-of-war  of  the  English 
squadron,  which,  moreover,  were  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  little  harbours  of  the  peninsula. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  it  was 
a  blunder,  in  undertaking  an  invasion,  to  shut  up  in  a 
fortress  the  larger  portion  of  their  force  instead  of  taking 
the  offensive  immediately. 

At  the  moment  of  the  enemy's  appearance  the  army  of 
the  west  was  scattered  over  Brittany,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  rebellion  just  ready  to  break  out  in  the  country 
districts;  it  was  also  scanty  in  numbers,  but  it  had  as  leader 
General  Hoche,  one  of  the  best  men  and  greatest  captains 
possessed  by  France  in  the  Revolution,  fruitful  as  that 
period  was  in  military  genius.  The  Convention,  apprised 
by  telegraph  of  the  landing  of  the  emigres,  lost  no  time  in 
supporting  to  the  utmost  the  authority  of  the  general-in- 
chief;  it  despatched  at  once  two  of  its  members,  Blad  and 
Tallien,  who  reached  Vannes  on  the  ist  of  July.  These 
Representatives  could  watch  from  the  Morbihan  coast  the 
enemy's  moves  and  any  attempt  he  might  make  between  the 
Point  of  St.  Gildas,  where  lie  the  ruins  of  Abelard's  convent, 
to  the  thousand  stones  of  Karnac,  where,  'tis  said,  was  Caesar's 
camp  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  huge  Bay  of  Quiberon 
included  within  these  points  lay  the  English  fleet  at  anchor, 
sending  forth  in  every  direction  transports  and  launches 
full  of  troops,  artillery,  provisions,  and  munitions,  destined 
to  maintain  and  foment  civil  war  in  our  unhappy  provinces. 
As  soon  as  our  troops  were  assembled,  Hoche  put  himself 
at  their  head  and  threw  himself  on  the  town  of  Auray, 
which  was  taken  straight  away.  Karnac  and  Landevan 
were  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  who  also  abandoned  the 
village  of  Ste.  Barbe,  a  position  essential  to  cover  the  neck 
of  the  Quiberon  Peninsula,  and  commanding  its  communi- 
cations with  the  coast.  The  keen  eye  of  the  general-in- 
chief  realized  its  advantages.  He  had  just  given  orders  to 
entrench   the    position,   when   the   United   Grenadiers,    to 
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whom  I  was  attached,  arrived  on  the  spot.  Of  the  five 
redoubts  to  be  constructed,  that  on  the  right  flank  fell  to 
our  lot.  It  closed  a  road  which,  prolonging  the  northern 
edge  of  the  peninsula,  led  to  Fort  Penthievre,  whose  fortified 
rocks  we  could  see  at  a  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half,  with 
the  white  flag  flying  over  it  in  place  of  the  tricolour. 

The  captain  entrusted  me  with  the  construction  of  the 
redoubt,  of  which  an  engineer  officer  had  only  traced  the 
outlines.  We  set  to  work  with  such  energy  that  it|was 
finished  by  the  evening,  notwithstanding  a  great  difliculty, 
the  want  of  soil  and  turf.  Around  us  was^nothingjbut 
sand,  which  slipped  down  whenever  we  tried  to  heap  it  up 
to  serve  as  a  platform.  I  had  the  idea  of  mixing  dung 
with  it  to  prevent  the  sand  from  running  down,  and  as 
there  was  plenty  of  that  in  every  village  of  Lower  Brittany, 
I  succeeded  in  building  up  and  consolidating  the  revetment 
of  our  redoubt.  Without  this  expedient  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  take  soil  from  the  only  spots  where  there 
was  any,  the  cemetery  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet  and  the 
garden  of  its  cure;  this  would  have  been  very  repugnant  to 
us,  and  would  have  branded  us  as  miscreants  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country-folk.  The  cur6,  who  hid  his  tonsure  under 
a  cap  of  blue  wool  and  was  clothed  just  like  a  peasant, 
having  heard  of  our  regard  for  his  church,  came  to  thank 
our  captain,  and  said  it  would  bring  good  luck  to  our  arms. 
The  result  closely  followed  his  prediction.  The  enemy  at 
length  found  that  our  camp  of  Ste.  Barbe  shut  him  up  on 
the  peninsula,  and  that  he  was  blockaded.  He  resolved 
on  a  combined  attack,  and  one  dark  night  three  columns, 
commanded  by  d'Hervilly,  de  Puysaie,  and  Tinteniac, 
moved  against  our  position,  without,  however,  having  first 
properly  reconnoitred  it.  The  last  of  these  columns,  obliged 
to  follow  paths  over  the  sand,  lost  its  way  and  arrived  too 
late.  The  other  two  flung  themselves  headlong  on  our 
redoubts,  but  were  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  by  the  fire 
of  our  field-guns  and  muskets.  They  left  300  men  on  the 
glacis  of  the  redoubts,  and  the  earth  was  covered  with 
knapsacks,  muskets,  and  kit.  We  captured  four  field-guns 
with  their  waggons.  The  defeat  would  have  been  more 
complete  if  we  had  not  been  stopped  in  our  pursuit,  when 
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day  broke,  by  the  fire  of  five  English  gunboats  moored  on 
our  left  near  the  shore.  The  fight  of  Ste.  Barbe  ought  to 
have  convinced  the  enemy  leaders  that  the  project  of 
invading  France  was  futile,  and  that  they  possessed  neither 
strength  nor  abihty  sufficient  to  ensure  success.  But  when 
men  are  driven  by  fate  they  take  perforce  the  path  which 
leads  to  destruction.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  wicked  means  employed  to  prepare  for  the  invasion 
that  a  terrible  catastrophe  ensued.  Their  Nemesis  was 
brought  about  in  the  following  way:  It  is  known  that  in 
England  for  five-and-twenty  years  prisoners  of  war  were 
crammed  into  old  dismantled  vessels  called  hulks,  and 
nothing  has  ever  equalled  their  sufferings  in  these  hideous 
prisons.  At  the  time  of  the  preparations  for  the  Quiberon 
expedition  it  was  from  among  these  desperate  men  that 
soldiers  were  recruited.  Many  of  those  who  had  any 
energy  left  indignantly  refused  to  serve  against  their 
country;  others  agreed,  intending  to  return  to  their  own 
flag  on  the  first  opportunity.  Among  them  was  a  gunner 
named  David  Goujon.  Posted  to  a  regiment  of  the  Royalist 
army,  he  was  landed  at  Quiberon  and  sent  to  join  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Penthievre;  he  explored  the  neighbourhood,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  followed  the  fight 
of  Ste.  Barbe,  he  slipped  out  of  the  fortress  at  night  and 
reached  our  advanced  posts  after  escaping  many  dangers. 
He  was  brought  to  the  redoubt  of  the  United  Grenadiers,  and 
recognized  me,  having  seen  me  in  Toulon  during  the  siege. 
He  begged  me  to  go  with  him  when  brought  before  our 
captain.  This  officer  listened  attentively  to  the  story  of 
his  escape,  and  General  Debelle,  who  was  fully  in  Hoche's 
confidence,  being  in  the  act  of  paying  us  a  visit,  talked  to 
him  for  a  long  time  about  his  escape  and  its  particulars. 

After  a  little  our  deserter  was  ordered  to  general  head- 
quarters, and  took  leave  of  me  as  if  we  should  not  see  each 
other  again.  This  was  not  the  case.  Forty-eight  hours 
later,  the  2nd  Thermidor,  he  came  to  the  redoubt  accom- 
panied by  a  sergeant,  who  never  left  him  for  an  instant, 
and  seemed  to  be  his  mentor.  I  did  not  trouble  myself 
much  at  the  time,  for  simultaneously  came  the  order  for 
the  troops  to  move.    Although  the  operations  were  carried 
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out  in  strict  silence  and  under  cover  of  night,  I  was  able 
by  several  indications  to  recognize  that  a  march  forward 
towards  the  enemy's  position  was  in  preparation.  Our 
troops  were  massed  on  three  points.  On  the  left  General 
Humbert  assembled  500  or  600  men  close  to  the  village  of 
St.  Clement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  road  leading  to  Fort 
Penthievre,  along  the  shore  of  Quiberon  Bay.  This  road 
could  be  fired  on  at  close  range  by  the  English  gunboats, 
moored  athwart  so  as  to  traverse  it.  A  strong  detachment 
under  General  Vateau  was  posted  at  the  mouth  of  a  path 
which  ran  along  the  highest  ground  of  the  peninsula,  at 
an  equal  distance  from  its  northern  banks. 

Finally,  our  column,  composed  of  200  United  Grenadiers 
under  the  Adjutant-General  Menage,  bivouacked  astride  of 
the  road  following  the  northern  coast-line  of  the  peninsula 
and  ending  at  the  cliff  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  fortress. 
Our  three  forces  were  each  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
next ;  but  as  the  ground  narrowed  in  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  citadel  to  a  breadth  of  about  sixty  metres,  we  were 
obliged  to  get  closer  and  closer  as  we  advanced,  and  finally 
to  effect  a  junction.  Nevertheless,  we  were  far  from 
accomplishing  this,  for  we  had  to  cross  for  a  distance  of  a 
league  and  a  half  a  piece  of  ground  exposed  on  both  flanks 
to  the  fire  of  the  English  boats,  and  entirely  swept  by  the 
numerous  artillery  of  the  fortress.  For  a  moment  at  sunset 
General  Hoche  had  before  him  the  disquieting  prospect  of 
a  calm  and  clear  night.  He  wanted  to  judge  for  himself 
the  position  of  his  troops  and  the  general  view  of  the  field 
selected  for  operations.  A  natural  observatory  presented 
itself  in  one  of  those  rocks  which,  on  the  coasts  of  Morbihan, 
pushing  through  the  sand,  stand  up  straight  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  take  the  shape  of  a  Gothic  clock  tower. 
The  quaint  shape  of  this  rock  had  earned  it  the  name  of  the 
Fairies'  Rock.  The  general  mounted,  and  from  its  summit 
reconnoitred  his  field  of  battle.  Directly  his  plume  was 
recognized  the  love  of  the  army  for  its  heroic  chief  broke 
out  in  cheers,  which  were  repeated  from  column  to  column. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Caesar  had  this  spot  witnessed  such 
testimony  of  love  and  devotion  of  soldiers  for  their  illustrious 
general. 
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Military  life,  like  the  theatre,  has  long  and  weary  pauses 
between  the  acts.  Seeing  no  end  to  the  time  we  had  to 
wait  this  evening,  I  lay  down  on  the  sand  and  went  fast 
asleep  beside  our  piled  arms.  When  I  awoke  with  a  start, 
the  scene  had  changed  entirely.  The  tide,  in  rising,  had 
brought  a  change  of  weather;  there  was  a  cold,  penetrating 
wind,  which  drove  the  waves  violently  against  the  rocks, 
and  the  night  was  so  dark  that  one  platoon  could  not  see 
the  next  in  front  of  it.  We  fell  in  by  quarter  battalions, 
and  started  at  midnight,  following  the  sea-coast,  which 
served  us  as  a  guide  on  our  right.  Our  commander  ordered 
perfect  silence,  and  told  us  to  postpone  till  to-morrow  the 
chaff  and  jokes  which  French  soldiers  invariably  exchange 
when  on  dangerous  service;  he  passed  down  the  ranks  and 
impressed  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  complete  obedience 
on  the  grenadiers  and  the  strictest  supervision  with  inflexible 
firmness  on  the  leaders.  Never  was  order  more  necessary 
or  better  kept.  Obstacles  multiplied  and  swelled  at  each 
step.  The  road  as  it  progressed  along  the  peninsula  nar- 
rowed by  degrees,  and  became  no  more  than  a  path  between 
the  sea  and  a  ledge  of  rocks.  We  had  to  march  by  sections 
and  then  by  files,  which  drew  us  out  into  a  long  line  and 
weakened  us  in  case  of  attack. 

The  storm  raged  and  lashed  heavy  waves  against  the 
flank  of  our  column,  which  might  well  be  broken  or  swept 
away  by  the  waves.  The  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the 
deafening  roar  of  the  surf  rendered  hearing  impossible.  This 
it  was  that  saved  us,  for  our  presence  would  have  been 
betrayed  to  the  advanced  sentries  of  the  fortress  and  to 
the  sailors  on  watch  on  board  the  gun-boats  moored  within 
musket-shot  if  the  noise  of  our  arms  knocking  in  the  dark- 
ness had  not  been  deadened  by  the  noise  of  the  storm. 

At  the  time  of  a  short  halt  that  we  made  on  a  small 
beach  the  commander-in-chief  came  to  look  at  and  encourage 
our  column,  which  had  gained  a  Httle  on  the  left  column. 
I  then  learned  that  David  Goujon,  always  accompanied  by 
the  sergeant,  whom  we  called  his  shadow,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  first  platoon,  showing  it  the  way. 

New  instructions,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  told  us 
that  we  had  reached  the  scarped  rock  crowned  by  the 
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fortress.  We  crept  with  redoubled  precautions  along  the 
narrow  space  left  by  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  this  projection. 
We  silently  deposited  our  haversacks  in  a  roomy  hollow, 
and  after  turning  several  jutting  rocks  which  hung  over  the 
sea,  roaring  and  covered  with  foam,  we  began  painfully  to 
clamber  over  piles  of  stones,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
debris  from  the  side  of  the  cliff.  The  escarpment  we  had  to 
scale  reared  itself  in  front  of  us,  and  we  were  within  sight 
of  success  or  failure.  It  was  a  solemn  moment,  and  our 
young  grenadiers,  looking  towards  the  enemy  above  and  the 
depths  below  us,  crossed  themselves  in  prayer.  The  face 
of  the  rock,  which  stretches  to  a  frightful  height,  is  not 
smooth,  as  it  looks  at  first ;  it  is  formed  of  layers  which  run 
back  more  or  less  as  they  rise  higher,  and  leave  a  space,  a 
narrow  ledge,  at  the  foot  of  each.  These  steps,  so  to  speak, 
are  missing  in  many  places,  which  consequently  are  quite 
inaccessible;  but  if  one  makes  a  traverse  to  right  or  left 
when  one  is  stopped  by  such  a  projection,  one  quickly 
finds  overhead  another  layer  with  a  ledge.  God  knows  how 
we  reached  the  top  of  this  escarpment,  for  we  could  see 
nothing  owing  to  darkness,  and  each  only  knew  what  he 
himself  was  doing.  I  imagine  that  ten  or  a  dozen  times 
the  grenadiers  at  my  side  gave  me  a  hoist  to  help  nie  on  to 
to  an  upper  ledge,  and  as  many  times  those  who  had  already 
got  up  helped  me  to  join  them.  My  musket  followed  the 
same  road,  and  I  gave  to  others  the  same  help  as  I  received. 
The  ledges  were  about  5  feet  apart,  their  breadth  18  inches. 
At  the  top  of  the  escarpment  extended  a  wall  abutting  on 
its  inner  side  on  the  platform  of  the  fortress,  and  serving 
as  the  parapet  for  a  principal  barbette  battery  directed 
against  an  enemy  coming  from  the  end  of  the  peninsula. 
We  leapt  the  wall,  which  was  low,  and  dashed  into  the 
battery,  shouting,  *' Vive  la  R^publique!"  The  guard, 
which  no  doubt  had  taken  shelter  from  the  storm,  ran  up 
■  to  the  parapet  to  oppose  the  escalade,  but  was  attacked 
in  rear  and  driven  over  the  cliff. 

A  body  of  enemy  troops,  rallied  by  a  colonel  called 
Folmont,  tried  to  defend  the  post  which  it  had  allowed  to 
be  surprised.  Instead  of  answering  his  musketry  fire,  we 
attacked  with  bayonets  and  put  him  to  flight.    The  com- 
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mandant  remained  on  the  square  with  several  other  emigres  : 
the  others  sought  refuge  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fortress, 
called  the  retrenchment.  There  the  fight  was  more  san- 
guinary. The  garrison  was  at  full  strength,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  dislodge  it  from  the  barracks,  which  were 
carried  by  assault  with  terrible  slaughter. 

At  the  moment  when,  having  mastered  the  top  of  the 
citadel,  we  flung  ourselves  into  the  retrenchment,  the  enemy 
troops  occupying  it  were  so  far  from  believing  in  the  peril 
of  their  position  that  they  were  employed  in  firing  their 
batteries  on  General  Humbert's  column,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  being  attacked  by  the  English  gunboats  moored 
on  his  left  flank  in  Quiberon  Bay.  When  day  broke  this 
column,  which  was  advancing  along  the  shore,  having  been 
discovered  simultaneously  by  the  gunboats  and  the  fortress, 
found  itself  exposed  to  their  artillery.  The  fire  of  the  two 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  right  column  had  failed  in 
its  mission,  and  that  the  United  Grenadiers  were  lost. 
Under  this  conviction  the  leader  ordered  a  retreat,  and  it 
was  already  taking  effect  when  those  who  looked  up  towards 
Fort  Penthievre  saw  the  tricolour  on  its  summit  trium- 
phantly blowing  out  in  the  morning  breeze.  Never  did 
sight  of  the  national  colours  give  greater  surprise  or  joy. 
The  army,  spread  out  over  the  sands  of  the  peninsula, 
saluted  it  with  shouts,  and  General  Hoche,  emerging  from 
his  usual  calm,  set  the  example  to  his  men.  We  repHed 
from  the  top  of  the  walls  which  we  had  just  won,  and  the 
lively  sounds  of  joy,  carried  through  the  air  to  the  enemy 
fleet,  must  have  convinced  them  of  our  devotion  to  France 
and  our  illustrious  chief. 

It  was  now  in  our  power  to  punish  the  English  gunboats 
which  had  fired  case-shot  on  our  infantry  columns;  there 
before  us  were  long-range  mortars  which  had  been  loaded 
by  the  enemy.  We  had  only  slightly  to  change  their 
direction,  and  soon  heavy  projectiles  bursting  in  the  midst 
of  the  boats  taught  their  crews  that  fortune  was  no  longer 
in  their  favour.  When  they  cut  their  cables  to  escape  from 
our  shot  a  derisive  shout  went  up  from  the  shore,  and 
pursued  them  without  mercy.  Adjutant-General  Menage, 
who  commanded  us  throughout  the  escalade,  was  one  of 
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the  first  to  enter  the  battery.  Tallien,  Representative  of 
the  Convention,  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  columns  of 
attack.  Throughout  the  night  of  the  assault  General  Hoche 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  acquired 
fresh  claims  to  the  affection  of  his  men.  He  came  to  inspect 
the  rock  which  we  had  climbed,  and  thanked  the  United 
Grenadiers  for  this  glorious  feat  of  arms,  which  had  decided 
the  success  of  the  campaign  and  confounded  the  plans  of 
the  enemies  of  France.  *'  My  children,"  added  he,  "I 
come  to  congratulate  you  in  the  name  of  the  RepubUc; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  tell  you  that  never  in  my  life 
have  I  felt  so  uneasy  as  I  did  at  the  idea  of  your  hanging 
on  the  side  of  that  rock."  These  words  deeply  affected  us. 
One  thing  very  characteristic  of  these  times  is  that  there 
was  not  a  single  step  of  promotion  given  to  the  grenadiers. 
No  one  thought  of  it:  each  believed  that  he  had  only  done 
his  duty. 

The  fortress  being  taken,  the  enemy,  whom  it  had  shielded 
from  us,  was  now  in  the  open.  We  lost  no  time,  and  an 
army  formed  in  columns  of  attack  crossed  the  isthmus 
defended  by  Fort  Penthievre,  advancing  in  good  order  along 
the  peninsula  beyond  it.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  how, 
by  premeditated  plan,  an  army  of  invasion  had  placed  itself 
there  without  water,  without  an  advantageous  military 
position,  cornered  by  the  sea,  and  without  even  a  spot 
favourable  for  re-embarkation.  One  cannot  conceive  how, 
in  place  of  covering  the  fort,  of  watching  it,  of  defending 
the  approaches  to  it  and  strengthening  its  works,  armed 
with  heavy  guns,  the  chiefs  of  the  Royalist  army  had  posted 
themselves  behind  the  fortress,  which  could  neither  protect 
them  nor  be  protected  by  them. 

Certainly  these  chiefs  were  honourable  and  brave  men; 
but  they  served  their  cause  badly,  and  waged  war  as  of  old 
at  Minden  and  Rosbach.  The  main  position  they  had 
selected  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  sand  of  the  peninsula,  one 
league  from  the  fort.  It  was  a  miserable  village  called 
Kervadis,  or  some  such  name;  it  was  girdled  with  walls  of 
dry  stones  which  acted  as  trenches;  it  held  3,000  men  under 
the  orders  of  M.  de  Puysaie.  A  cloud  of  skirmishers  was 
thrown  out,  and  advanced  boldly  enough;  but  as  soon  as 
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our  columns  recognized  that  they  were  Chouans,  an  enemy 
whom  they  hated,  they  rushed  on  them  without  firing  a 
shot.  This  move  sufficed  to  cause  them  to  disappear 
entirely,  and  soon  our  advanced  guard  informed  us  that 
the  garrison  was  evacuating  the  village  by  a  hollow  road 
or  a  ravine  which  served  as  a  bolt-hole.  Only  the  last 
were  caught;  they  paid  for  all  the  rest.  This  village  was 
full  of  stores,  munitions,  and  arms  of  all  sorts.  We  quickly 
passed  through  it,  and  marched  on  St.  Julien,  another 
village  a  league  farther  on,  where  the  Comte  de  Sombreuil 
had  established  his  headquarters.  The  enemy,  though  they 
still  numbered  9,000,  were  so  demoralized  that  they  fled  in 
all  directions.  The  Comte  de  Puysaie  set  the  example.  He 
threw  himself  into  a  boat  to  go,  he  said,  and  tell  the  Enghsh 
admiral  of  the  defeat  of  the  emigres,  though  he  was  in  want 
of  no  such  information,  since  from  daybreak  he  had  seen 
the  tricolour  floating  over  the  fortress,  and  our  troops 
advancing  beyond  it  along  the  peninsula.  In  their  flight 
the  enemy  checked  at  the  Port  of  Align  en.  Obliged  to 
abandon  it,  they  withdrew  within  the  Fort  of  St.  Pierre, 
placed  on  a  rock  above  the  shore.  An  English  frigate  and 
several  brigs  fired  with  their  guns  on  the  beach  leading  to 
the  two  flanks  of  the  fort,  and  while  their  fire  held  our 
troops  in  check  their  launches  came  to  take  off  fugitives. 

The  embarkation  among  the  reefs  was  very  dangerous. 
Prisoners  told  us  that  evening  that  MM.  de  Damas,  de 
Rohan,  de  Coutade,  de  Vauban,  and  d'Hervilly,  had  escaped 
this  way.  The  last-named  was  already  dying,  but  a  number 
of  others  also  lost  their  lives.  The  English  sailors,  fearful 
lest  their  overcrowded  boats  should  sink,  pitilessly  pushed 
away  those  hanging  on,  or  by  hacking  them  with  their 
swords  made  them  leave  go.  Two  field-guns  that  we 
brought  into  action  cut  these  communications.  Then  the 
enemy,  summoned  by  General  Menage  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Among  these  unhappy 
prisoners  were  pointed  out  to  us  Count  Charles  de  Sombreuil, 
who,  I  believe,  was  commander-in-chief;  the  Bishop  of  Dol, 
MM.  de  Rieux,  de  Soulange,  de  Broghe,  and  a  large  number 
of  others  bearing  historical  or  honourable  names.  As  the 
English  boats  continued  to  fire  obstinately  after  the  sur- 
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render,  1  saw  a  moment  was  coming  when  their  tardy  and 
useless  intervention  would  become  fatal  to  their  friends. 
That  disastrous  day,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  arrived  on  the 
29th  of  July,  twenty-four  days  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Penthievre  by  the  enemy. 

The  army  just  defeated  had  then  a  strength  of  nearly 
20,000  men — that  is  to  say,  10,000  emigres,  2,000  Chouans, 
4,000  French  prisoners  recruited  from  the  hulks,  and  about 
3,000  sailors  and  marines  belonging  to  the  EngUsh  fleet. 
A  very  sad  and  mournful  sight  was  that  of  the  long  column 
of  prisoners  between  two  files  of  guards,  from  whose  com- 
passionate demeanour  towards  them  one  might  guess  that 
they  marched  to  death.  There  were  among  them  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  generals,  officers  of  the  navy,  of  coast-guard, 
and  countrj^-folk,  all  wearing  the  badges  of  their  social 
position.  I  noticed  few  young  people,  and  nearly  as  many 
old  men  as  men  of  mature  age.  Women  with  children 
followed  them,  weeping;  they  were  allowed  to  approach 
and  remain  with  them  at  each  halt.  The  grenadiers  never 
ceased  to  give  all  the  help  in  their  power.  I  had  several 
opportunities  of  talking  to  the  prisoners,  and  could  not 
help  seeing  that  most  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  unhappy 
situation  and  the  lessons  of  history,  were  still  possessed  by 
that  infatuation  which  made  their  death  inevitable. 

Refugees,  and  crowded  into  a  fort  devoid  of  an  exit, 
deprived  of  power  of  defence  on  the  land  side,  they  had  been 

[forced  to  surrender  at  discretion  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  about  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  bayonet;  yet  they 
still  looked  on  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  treated 
as  such;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  decree  placing  them 
outside  the  law,  and  expected  to  be  released  sooner  or  later 
by  the  Vend^en  insurrection.    Some  among  them  repelled 

iadvice  and  means  offered  them  to  escape,  whether  owing 
to  a  false  sense  of  honour  or  by  reason  of  fooHsh  hopes,  or 

^possibly  from  a  groundless  distrust  of  our  counsels.     Still, 
lany  were  better  inspired;   they  took  advantage  of  the 
larkness  of  the  night  and  the  confusion  to  gain  the  north 
ihore  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  no  longer  guarded,  and  the 

[fishermen  took  them  off  to  the  Isles  of  Houat  and  Hedic, 
close  to  which  the  Enghsh  vessels  were  moored.     In  this 
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way,  or  on  the  march  on  the  morrow  towards  Auray,  about 
3,000  prisoners  escaped ;  but  very  few  of  these  were  emigres  : 
for  the  most  part  they  were  Chouans,  who,  knowing  the 
locahty,  managed  to  get  off. 

The  others,  shut  up  in  the  great  Church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Auray,  were  at  once  brought  before  a  mihtary 
commission.  The  hideous  massacre  which  the  condemna- 
tion of  so  many  prisoners  called  for  frightened  the  judges. 
They  declared  themselves  incompetent.  This  was  but  a 
respite  for  the  prisoners.  Another  commission,  formed  by 
order  of  the  Convention,  did  not  recoil  from  its  terrible 
task,  and  800  captives  were  shot,  in  batches  of  sixty  a  day, 
in  a  field  just  outside  the  town  gate.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  others  were  condemned  and  executed  at 
Vannes;  M.  Charles  de  Sombreuil  and  the  Bishop  of  Dol 
were  among  this  unhappy  number.  Thank  God,  I  was 
not  a  witness  of  this  sanguinary  catastrophe  !  In  returning 
late  at  night  from  the  expedition  which  had  made  us 
masters  of  the  peninsula,  I  had  gone  to  Fort  Penthievre. 
It  was  crowded  with  troops  celebrating  the  victory  in 
draughts  of  good  English  beer  and  port  wine,  brought  in 
abundance  by  the  fleet  for  the  use  of  the  Royalist  troops 
and  their  allies  of  the  Morbihan.  Never  was  there  such 
profuse  expenditure  to  make  an  invasion  attractive  to  the 
people.  There  was  in  every  village  an  astonishing  abund- 
ance of  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  if  we  had  reckoned  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  by  their  stores  we  should  have  made 
them  more  than  100,000.  We  found  130,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  half  as  many  again  had  been  carried  away  by  soldiers 
and  by  country-folk,  who  took  to  pillage  with  a  truly  Celtic 
rapacity.  We  gathered  together  on  the  peninsula  70,000 
English  muskets,  but  it  was  necessary  to  threaten  to  burn 
without  any  form  of  trial  the  hamlets  in  which  they  were 
hidden.  It  would  have  been  a  very  serious  business,  as 
they  would  have  been  sold  next  day  to  the  Chouans  to  be 
used  against  us. 

I  had  great  trouble  to  find  room  in  which  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  fort.  Half  the  army  was  there  in  an  orgy  of 
triumph.     Repubhcan  frugahty  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
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tion  of  a  night  of  feasting,  and  the  citadel  was  turned  into 
an  immense  hostelry,  where  at  a  hundred  improvised  ranges 
between  two  guns  were  cooking  in  all  kinds  of  ways  hams 
from  Cork  and  sides  of  salted  beef,  the  best  that  Ireland 
could  furnish.  The  guests,  gathered  in  a  circle  round  a 
barrel  of  beer,  drew  from  it  in  turns  while  awaiting  the 
repast,  and  sang  lustily  hymns  of  the  Republic  in  a  thousand 
different  tones. 

All  this  gaiety  saddened  me.  The  officers  of  the  United 
Grenadiers  saw  me,  and  called  to  me  to  partake  of  their 
good  cheer;  they  were  going  to  have  some  coffee.  It  is 
impossible  nowadays  .to  realize  how  rare  it  then  was ;  there 
were  among  the  young  men  there  those  who  had  heard  of 
but  never  seen  any.  England,  which  at  that  date  possessed 
all  the  coffee  in  the  world,  had  shipped  some  in  bags  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  we  had  taken  a  great  quantity.  All  the 
same,  we  did  not  profit  much  by  it,  as  our  share  was  roasted 
in  a  frying-pan,  crushed  with  a  solid  shot,  and  made  in  a 
brass  camp-kettle.  It  required  a  very  strong  scent  of 
mocha  to  overcome  all  the  other  flavours  picked  up  in  the 
process. 

The  troops  set  out  at  daybreak,  some  for  Auray  and 
Vannes,  and  others  to  fit  out  the  forts  of  the  peninsula  and 
put  them  in  a  state  of  defence  against  the  minor  attacks 
of  the  Enghsh  fleet.  I  said  good-bye  to  my  good  comrades, 
the  United  Grenadiers  and  their  leaders,  who  had  shown 
me  such  marks  of  friendship.  I  caught  a  vessel  sailing 
from  a  small  port  on  the  north  coast  for  Lorient,  through 
the  Race  of  Groix,  the  narrows  separating  that  island  from 
the  coast  of  Morbihan.  There  were  on  board  twenty 
peasants,  male  and  female,  in  their  best  attire,  and,  what 
was  more,  two  soldiers  from  Lower  Brittany  going  on 
leave  on  some  poor  pretext,  dressed  out  so  as  to  show  that 
they  had  helped  in  the  rout  of  the  RoyaHst  army.  They 
had  changed  their  coarse  fur  caps  for  beaver  hats,  their 
long  cloth  gaiters  for  riding-boots,  and  their  canvas  shirts 
for  ruffle  shirts  with  lace  cufls.  No  doubt  they  had  a 
childish  ambition  to  show  themselves  in  all  this  finery  to 
their  parish,  which  seemed  to  me  such  bad  taste  that  I  took 
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no  notice  of  them.  The  country-folk  begged  me  to  sit  near 
the  most  important  of  them,  who  was  distinguishable  by 
his  superior  dress  and  still  more  by  his  air  of  authority. 
As  we  set  sail  a  prayer  was  said  in  common,  according  to 
the  Breton  custom,  when  about  to  trust  to  the  perils  of 
the  deep.  I  at  once  followed  the  example,  and  thus  obliged 
the  two  disguised  volunteers  to  copy  me,  which  they  did 
with  bad  enough  grace.  We  were  still  kneeling  when  the 
person  near  me  got  up  and  made  an  exhortation  in  Gaelic, 
of  which  I  understood  not  a  word,  but  which  he  spoke 
with  a  lively  emotion,  which  was  shared  by  his  audience. 
He  said  something  of  which  I  was  evidently  the  subject, 
for  in  rising  the  women  turned  towards  me  and  curtsied, 
while  the  men  shook  my  hand  cordially.  As  I  did  my  best 
to  answer  this  politeness,  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
country-folk  who  offered  it  were  very  shy,  I  saw  the  two 
soldiers  flush,  look  uncomfortable,  and,  unable  to  sit  still, 
withdraw  to  the  bows  of  the  boat,  behind  the  fore-mast, 
where  they  stayed  apart  for  the  rest  of  the  passage,  without 
any  intercourse  with  their  fellow-countrymen. 

In  resuming  his  seat,  my  neighbour  turned  to  me  and 
said  in  good  French:  "Sir,  we  are  old  acquaintances,  and 
even,  I  feel  sure,  old  friends.  I  am  the  cur6  of  Ste.  Barbe. 
You  saved  the  garden  of  my  vicarage  from  ruin,  and,  what 
is  better,  the  holy  soil  of  the  graves  of  my  parishioners.  I 
have  just  told  those  who  are  here,  and  they  ask  me  to 
express  their  thanks  to  you.  You  have  every  right 
both  to  theirs  and  to  mine.  I  could  have  wished  that  this 
had  been  my  only  duty;  but  seeing  those  fellows  bedecked 
with  the  spoils  of  civil  war,  and  wearing  the  clothes  of 
victims  not  yet  cold,  I  was  bound  to  condemn  this  cruel 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  death  and  of  humanity,  and  my 
parishioners  have  joined  their  voices  to  mine  in  reproving 
this  criminal  act,  and  in  praying  God  to  take  to  his  bosom 
the  unhappy  men  who  perished  yesterday.  Directly  you 
came  on  board,"  added  he,  "  the  country-folk  noticed  that 
you  had  no  share  in  these  odious  spoils,  and  judged  you  to 
be  a  man  ofter  their  own  heart." 

I  was  surprised  and  touched  to  find  in  the  rude  inhabitants 
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of  a  village  of  the  western  sands  such  lofty  sentiments, 
such  virtuous  indignation,  and  a  brave  piety  which 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  beautiful  and  generous  thought 
of  the  Roman  historian.  "The  victories  of  civil  war," 
said  Tacitus,  "  call  for  tears  and  expiation,  not  for 
trophies." 


CHAPTER  VI 

1795:  MARTINIQUE— ISLAND  OF  ST.  VINCENT— 
THE  CARIES 

I  SAW  the  last  days  of  the  last  race  of  indigenous  inhabitants 
of  the  American  Archipelago,  a  race  which  dared  above  all 
others  to  stand  up  against  the  Spanish  conquerors  without 
fear  of  their  men-of-war  and  the  invincible  superiority  of 
their  arms;  the  same  that  struggled  through  three  centuries 
to  defend  its  country  and  independence,  and  which,  when 
it  fell,  had  seen  the  destruction  of  the  great  native  empires 
of  the  New  World  and  the  disappearance  of  all  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  two  campaigns  I  went  through  with  these  brave 
savages  are  among  those  of  which  I  have  the  happiest 
memory.  The  accident  which  launched  me  into  this  career 
full  of  perilous  adventures  was,  I  am  bound  to  say,  most 
trivial;  but  so  it  happens  in  real  life.  Swiss  and  Dutch 
liberty  had  their  origin,  the  one  from  the  resistance  of  a 
brave  peasant  who  refused  to  touch  his  cap;  the  other 
from  a  cabbage-seller  who  refused  to  pay  a  tax  of  some 
halfpence. 

La  Perle  frigate  lay  in  Brest  Roads  ready  to  start  on  a 
distant  mission.  The  captain  found  that  his  chief  gunner 
not  only  was  a  bad  accountant,  but  worked  in  that  line 
for  his  own  profit.  Determined  quickly  to  remedy  both 
these  failings,  he  applied  to  the  Staff,  who  ordered  me  to 
check  the  accounts  and  to  keep  them  henceforth  as  assistant 
chief.  I  went  on  board  at  once  with  an  old  corporal  named 
Parmentier,  who  had  been  my  master-at-arms  and  was 
much  attached  to  me.  Intimidation  being  useless  with 
people  like  us,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  strata- 
gem, and  we  were  completely  taken  in.  One  fine  morning 
the  chief  gunner  said  there  were  some  goods  which  would 
set  his  accounts  in  order  held  on  charge  in  the  general  store 
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of  the  port,  and  begged  me  to  go  and  ask  for  a  certificate 
of  their  existence.  I  took  Parmentier,  and  we  made  every 
effort  to  obtain  it,  but  at  that  time  (and  it  was  the  fourth 
year  of  the  RepubHc)  administrative  offices  opened  late, 
and  worked  slowly  or  even  not  at  all.  We  were  made  to 
wait  an  endless  time  and  sent  from  pillar  to  post,  and  it 
was  not  till  near  midday  that  we  received  a  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  the  goods  had  no  existence.  We  were 
annoyed  at  being  thus  baffled,  and  Httle  imagined  we  were 
about  to  be  a  thousand  times  more  so.  On  return  to  the 
mast-house  slip  in  order  to  go  aboard  by  the  boat  which 
left  always  at  a  fixed  hour,  we  were  surprised  not  to  find 
it  at  the  usual  rendezvous.  While  waiting  I  sat  on  a  pile 
of  cannons  on  the  quay  and  began  to  read,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  cries  of  Parmentier,  who  had  been  to  make 
enquiries,  and  had  just  learnt  that  our  frigate  had  fired 
her  blank  departure  rounds  and  had  sailed  two  hours  ago. 
By  now,  as  the  wind  was  favourable,  she  would  be  through 
the  narrows. 

The  trick  that  had  been  played  on  us  was  complete;  we 
had  been  sent  ashore  only  to  make  us  miss  the  saihng.  It 
was  a  serious  state  of  things,  which  might  lead  to  our 
appearance  before  the  council  of  war  as  deserters,  not  to 
speak  of  the  loss  of  all  our  worldly  possessions,  which  had 
started  on  voyage  across  the  ocean  without  us.  Parmentier 
was  inconsolable,  and  gave  endless  details  to  the  seamen 
round  us  of  the  riches  in  his  chests.  A  nice-looking  young 
fellow,  attracted  by  his  complaints,  asked  to  be  told  our 
troubles,  and  promptly  offered  his  good  services  to  mend 
them.  He  was  the  captain  of  Le  Vengeur,  a  privateer 
fitted  out  in  the  Landernau  River,  due  to  start  that  evening 
on  a  cruise  among  the  West  Indies.  He  proposed  to  take 
us  on  board,  with  a  promise  to  put  us  aboard  our  frigate, 
which  he  thought  he  could  overtake,  and  agreed,  if  this 
were  impossible,  to  give  us  on  his  craft  all  the  conveniences 
that  he  could  provide.  Parmentier,  who  had  a  deadly  fear 
of  military  justice,  pressed  me  so  eagerly  that  I  consented 
to  this  arrangement.  That  evening  we  quitted  Brest  Roads, 
fully  installed  on  a  fine  brig,  well  armed,  a  good  sailer,  and 
handled  by  a  crew  of  seamen  such  as  the  vessels  of   the 
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Republic  rarely  possessed.  You  can  believe  that  the 
business  of  privateer,  leaving  as^it  does  small  hope  of  a 
long  life,  conduces  to  a  good  time  afloat.  We  were  much 
astonished  at  the  cheerful  life  on  board  Le  Vengeur,  which 
in  no  way  resembled  the  scanty  diet  and  hard  routine  of 
our  men-of-war.  The  voyage  was  fortunate  in  every  respect. 
The  sea  was  calm  for  thirty  days;  we  fell  in  with  the  trade 
winds  at  the  Canaries,  and  were  carried  by  them  across  the 
Atlantic  as  if  to  order.  We  passed,  without  being  seen  by 
them,  three  EngHsh  cruisers,  whose  proximity  v/as  divulged 
to  us  by  their  top-gallant  masts,  which  showed  up  above 
the  far  horizon.  Finally,  we  took  three  prizes,  each  of 
which  covered  the  cost  of  fitting  out  the  privateer. 

The  conduct  and  attention  of  the  captain  was  all  that 
I  could  desire.  He  was  an  educated  and  well  brought  up 
young  man,  much  beloved  by  his  crew.  He  had  a  small 
library,  of  which  I  made  good  use;  he  did  me  a  good  service 
in  encouraging  me  to  follow  the  working  of  the  vessel's 
course  and  the  fixing  of  her  position  by  dead  reckoning  and 
observation.  Every  day  I  made  out  my  own  estimate, 
either  with  him  or  with  the  chief  helmsman,  as  if  it  was  my 
duty  to  lay  down  our  course  between  the  two  hemispheres. 

One  evening  at  sunset  we  sighted  the  West  Indies.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  anj^where  else  in  the  world  so  lovely 
a  prospect.  There,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  are  displayed 
verdant  islands,  forming  a  chain  broken  only  by  channels 
which  allow  the  ocean  billows  to  pour  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  These  isles  emerge  from  the  sea  and  tower  to  the 
clouds,  in  which  their  mountain-tops  are  lost. 

On  their  sides  lie  the  cultivated  fields,  rising  in  terraces 
and  stopping  short  at  the  forest  zone.  Near  the  coast  could 
be  seen  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  with  their  reed-hke 
foliage  of  tender  and  briUiant  green.  Higher  the  chequer- 
wise coffee  plantations,  the  flowers  of  which  fill  the  air  with 
perfume.  At  last  come  the  forests,  whose  verdure  seems 
blue  at  a  distance.  From  the  vast  mass  of  ancient  trees 
which  clothe  this  region  peaks  of  basalt  and  porphyry 
stand  out,  covered  with  herbage  up  to  their  pointed  tops 
and  crowned  with  stormy  clouds. 

As  we  approached  the  isles  we  saw  about  midday,  in  the 
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half-defined  distance,  the  nigged  Mornes  of  Grenada;  near 
us  showed  clearer,  like  high  crenellated  walls,  the  half- 
extinct  volcanoes  of  St.  Lucia;  on  our  right  we  made  out 
the  toothed  crags  of  Dominica,  and  before  us  were  unrolled 
on  many  different  plains  the  fields  of  Martinique,  dominated 
by  ranges  of  peaks  as  picturesque  as  any  in  the  world. 

We  shortened  sail  to  enable  us,  under  shadow  of  night, 
to  slip  through  the  channel  between  Martinique  and  St. 
Lucia  without  being  seen.  We  went  right  through  this 
passage,  and  about  midnight  entered  a  bay  of  the  former 
of  these  islands  at  its  southern  extremity,  resembling  a 
recess  hollowed  out  of  the  high  mass  of  the  promontor}^ 
and  called  the  "  Gros  Morne  du  Diamant."  It  is  a  kind 
of  circular  vat  with  very  high  sides,  and  of  a  depth  so 
great  that  the  brig  was  moored  alongside  the  rocks,  and 
communicated  with  the  shore  by  means  of  a  gangway. 
We  immediately  sent  ashore  into  the  woods  which  cover 
this  desert  end  of  the  colony  a  negro,  who,  I  beUeve,  had 
been  specially  embarked  with  a  view  to  acting  as  spy.  The 
rogue,  who  knew  the  locaHty,  ran  off  at  full  speed,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  being  soon  about  to  play  a  sorry  trick  on 
his  former  masters  and  friends.  At  daybreak,  having 
discovered  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  that  two 
laden  ships  were  about  to  set  sail  from  Fort  Royal,  he 
signalled  to  us  accordingly  by  setting  light  to  two  wood 
piles  on  the  slope  of  the  Gros  Morne,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  lookout  whom  we  had  placed  on  this  mountain  informed 
us  that  a  schooner  was  coming  towards  us  with  no  suspicion 
of  our  neighbourhood,  since  we  were  hidden  by  the  enormous 
mass  of  the  Diamond,  a  volcanic  rock  steeply  scarped, 
900  feet  high,  and  separated  from  the  body  of  the  island 
by  a  channel  deep  enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
largest  vessels. 

It  was  of  vital  importance  that  this  little  vessel  should 
not  escape  us,  for  she  could  warn  the  frigates  on  the  station, 
which  would  soon  be  in  pursuit  of  us.  On  a  signal  from 
our  lookout  we  sallied  from  our  ambush,  and  in  three  tacks 
were  alongside  the  schooner.  Its  skipper,  who  was  an 
elegantly  dressed  young  man,  thought  we  were  an  English 
brig  that  had  made  a  mistake  in  seizing  him,  and  hastened 
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to  hoist  the  British  ensign.  Our  cheerful  sailors  burst  into 
laughter  on  seeing  the  mistake  he  had  made,  and  at  once 
showed  we  were  French,  who,  as  everyone  knows,  are  the 
only  people  in  the  world  to  find  something  to  laugh  at 
under  any  circumstances. 

Seeing  his  mistake,  the  skipper  drew  from  a  hiding-place 
some  papers,  which  he  hurriedly  threw  into  the  sea,  but 
one  of  our  sailors  jumped  overboard  from  the  brig  and 
recovered  them  by  swimming.  It  was  all  done  so  quickly 
they  were  scarcely  damp.  Our  captain  questioned  the 
skipper,  whom  he  had  called  on  board.     He,  after  some 

hesitation,   declared  himself  to  be  Captain  D of  the 

Royal  Engineers,  coming  from  St.  Vincent  and  going  to 
Martinique.  He  begged  earnestly  to  be  released  on  parole, 
promising  in  exchange  for  himself  twenty  French  prisoners 
from  amongst  those  in  the  casemates  of  Fort  Royal.  He 
promised  to  send  them  off  in  the  course  of  a  day  if  we  would 
come  under  flag  of  truce  to  the  entrance  of  the  bay  in  which 
this  fortress  lies.  This  proposition  seemed  too  insidious  to 
our  captain,  and  made  him  suspicious.  It  was  still  worse 
when  1  informed  him  of  the  contents  of  the  papers  recovered 
from  the  water,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were 
written  in  English.  The  chief  document  was  a  memorandum 
addressed  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 

at  Martinique.     Captain  D described  how  he  had  the 

unique  opportunity  of  penetrating  the  part  of  the  Isle  of 
St.  Vincent  inhabited  by  the  Caribs,  the  last  asylum  of  that 
people.  He  had  made  use  of  his  stay  therein  to  recon- 
noitre from  a  military  point  of  view  that  country  of  difficult 
access,  to  study  its  defensive  positions,  its  paths,  its  ravines, 
its  fortified  caves,  and  its  hiding-places  of  food  stores, 
which  were  State  secrets  with  these  savages.  He  wound 
up  with  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  fighting  men  that 
could  be  placed  in  the  field  by  the  two  principal  tribes  in 
the  island,  the  Red  Caribs  and  the  Black  Caribs;  he  also 
described  the  operations  by  means  of  which  their  territory 
and  villages  could  be  invaded,  their  stores  of  provisions 
carried  off,  their  crops  burnt,  and  finally  their  destruction 
effected  by  famine  or  by  fire  and  sword.  This  cruel  plan 
was  signed  by  the  author  who,  when  sick,  had  sought  rest 
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and  health  in  the  mountams  of  the  island.  It  was  under 
cover  of  hospitahty  given  him  by  many  Carib  famihes  that 
he  had  formed  this  plot  and  considered  means  of  executing 
it.  Several  times  during  the  reading  of  the  document  in 
which  he  set  forth  his  scheme  the  indignation  of  our  crew 
burst  forth  in  threats,  the  least  of  which  was  to  throw  the 
English  captain  into  the  sea. 

Under  the  weight  of  general  hatred  the  prisoner,  if  he 
remained  on  board,  ran  a  great  risk  of  misadventure,  so  he 
made  no  objection  when  again  taken  back  to  his  schooner 
and  confined  to  his  cabin  with  all  access  to  it  closed.  Our 
captain  decided  that  I  should  take  charge  of  the  little  craft, 
and  after  calling  at  St.  Vincent  to  warn  the  island  chiefs 
of  the  plot  formed  against  them,  I  should  go  to  Guadeloupe 
to  hand  over  the  felon  officer  to  Victor  Hugues,  the  energetic 
Commissary  of  the  Convention  and  governor  of  that  colony. 
During  my  absence,  which  should  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  days,  Parmentier  was  to  carry  out  my  duties  on  the 
brig.    I  was  given  a  sailor  and  a  cabin-boy,  and  started. 

The  island  towards  which  I  steered  was  thirty  leagues 
ahead;  but  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  West  Indies  showed 
it  distinctly  on  the  horizon  hke  a  rounded  mountain  emerging 
from  the  sea,  which,  at  first  low  and  inconspicuous,  swelled 
by  degrees,  then  assumed  the  colour  of  emerald  green  and 
split  into  many  peaks  the  single  top  it  showed  afar.  Like 
all  the  other  isles  of  the  archipelago,  St.  Vincent  owes  its 
origin  to  a  submarine  volcano,  which  still  gives  signs  of  its 
former  activity  through  boiling-hot  springs,  columns  of 
smoke,  violent  earthquakes,  and  eruptions  of  cinders  and 
pumice-stone,  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  huge  distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  leagues.  The  Caribs,  successively 
driven  out  of  all  the  West  Indies  from  Porto  Rico  to  Trinidad, 
took  refuge  in  St.  Vincent,  which  they  occupied  entirely; 
but  the  English  colonists  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
managed  to  establish  themselves  there,  and  to  build  a 
town  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts. 

They  cultivated  the  surrounding  land,  and  gradually 
seized  upon  the  territory  up  to  the  wooded  mountains 
which  divided  the  island  into  two  unequal  portions.  La 
Basse  Terre,  which  they  occupied,  had  the  advantage  of 
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a  port  and  of  easy  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
archipelago,  but  La  Cabestre,  which  they  coveted,  was 
larger,  more  fertile,  and  more  healthy.  According  to  the 
colonists,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  taking  it  from  pagans, 
who  were,  moreover,  devoted  allies  of  the  French,  and  in 
every  war  for  150  years  had  made  common  cause  with 
them.  Circumstances  were  favourable.  Martinique,  de- 
fended by  General  Rochambeau,  had  been  obliged  to 
surrender  to  superior  forces;  it  is  true  that  Guadeloupe  had 
just  been  retaken  by  Victor  Hugues  and  a  handful  of 
volunteers,  but  the  English  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
could  transport  troops  sufficient  to  capture  in  succession 
all  the  islands  chosen  for  attack. 

The  destruction  of  the  Caribs  had  been  planned  a  century 
before,  and  had  nearly  been  effected  ten  years  previously. 
After  the  war  which  had  freed  the  North  American  States 
from  England's  heavy  yoke,  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James  had 
prepared  an  expedition  of  four  regiments  against  St.  Vincent, 
but  the  French  Ministry  had  intervened  in  time  to  stop  its 
sailing  by  insisting  on  the  observance  of  the  treaties  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  the  Caribs  to  retain  possession  of  their 
own  country.  Disasters  to  our  fleets,  leaving  England 
mistress  of  the  West  Indies,  once  more  exposed  the  natives 
to  her  ill-feeling,  and  it  was  in  this  service  and,  further, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  advancement  to  colonel,  that 
Captain  D had  formed  his  plan  of  attack  by  the  un- 
worthy means  of  espionage  and  treachery.  We  shall  see 
how  he  was  rewarded. 

Never  was  sea  voyage  more  lovely,  more  agreeable,  than 
was  ijiine  to  St.  Vincent.  A  soft  and  fresh  breeze  drove  the 
schooner  through  the  smooth,  silvery  channel  of  St.  Lucia. 
Martinique,  which  I  left  behind  me,  shot  up  into  the  sky, 
its  pitons  surrounded  with  a  crown  of  heavy  clouds.  Above 
a  winding  and  densely  wooded  coast  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia 
displayed  a  scufriere  whose  smoke  caught  from  the  sun's 
rays  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  In  every  direction  could 
be  seen  some  place  hnked  with  the  memory  of  those  intrepid 
Frenchmen  who  came  to  bestow  on  these  shores  the  name 
of  their  own  country,  and  by  the  work  of  their  hands  founded 
flourishing  colonies  of  which  little  but  fragments  remain. 
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On  approaching  St.  Vincent  I  felt  some  anxiety  at  the 
discovery  that  the  eastern  shore,  on  which  I  had  to  land, 
was   girdled   with    coral   reefs.     No    doubt    some   passage 
through  this  natural  rampart  existed,  but  the  rough  map 
in  my  possession  did  not  even  show  the  reefs.     I  hoisted 
the  tricolour  which  Parmentier  had  the  good  sense  to  give 
me,  and  immediately,  as  if  by  the  operation  of  magic,  the 
shore,  which  had  seemed  deserted,  was  crowded  with  people, 
and  the  tranquil  lake,  lying  within  the  reefs  on  which  tlie 
waves  broke,  was  ploughed  by  canoes  manned  by  skilful 
and  strong  rowers.     This  was  my  first  view  of  men  indi- 
genous to  the  New  World.     I  was  as  much  struck  by  their 
looks   as   was  Christopher  Columbus.     The   first   thing   I 
noticed  was  their  grave  demeanour,  dignified  and  proud. 
There  was  in  this  respect  some  likeness  to  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  easy  to  recognize  a  people  never  disgraced  by  slavery, 
who  regarded  themselves  as  anyone's  equal.     Their  looks 
were  assured,  and  in  them  could  be  read  the  indomitable 
courage   which   had   stood   the   proof   of   three   centuries. 
Their  arms  were  beside  them  in  the  canoes.    These  were  a 
bow  of  iron  wood,  a  quiver  full  of  stout  arrows,  and  a  kind 
of  tomahawk,  a  club  without  a  handle  composed  of  a  piece 
of  wood,  heavy  as  lead,  brightened  with  coloured  designs, 
and  operated  by  means  of  a  Une,  which  served  to  launch 
it  near  or  far  with  irresistible  force.    Their  boats  were 
carved,  ornamented,  inlaid,  made  of  a  wood  so  light  that 
though  they  held  five  men  it  only  took  two  to  carry  them 
over  the  reefs  without  unloading  any  of  their  kit.     As  to 
their  persons,  the  Caribs  were  men  of  middle  size,  sturdy, 
well  made,   active,   and  of  great  bodily  strength.     Their 
skin  was  copper  colour,  very  like  the  hue  that  the  leaves 
of  certain  trees  take  in  autumn.     No  crossing  with  a  black 
race  gives  a  similar  colour,  and  it  is  impossible  to  confuse 
a  Carib  with  any  half-breed,  as  has  been  suggested,  quite 
wrongly,    in    a    contemporary  romance.     The    arms    and 
shoulders  of  the  rowers  of  all  the  canoes  were  perfectly 
beautiful;  any  one  could  have  been  taken  as  an  academy 
model.     Another  perfection,  equal  in  both  sexes  and  typical 
of   breeding,    was   the   smallness   of  hands   and   feet.     In 
Europe  they  would  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  superior 
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class,  whereas  this  was  the  common  type.  Not  a  man  was 
fair,  ruddy,  chestnut,  yellow,  or  bearded,  as  may  be  found 
with  us.  All  had  raven-black  locks,  piled  in  a  tuft  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  carefully  combed  and  bound.  There 
were  no  beards,  and  this  mark  of  manhood  is  foreign  to 
the  human  race  in  the  New  World,  without  any  prejudicial 
effect  to  its  reproduction,  as  might  be  believed. 

The  first  act  of  these  savages  bore  a  trace  of  distrust, 
which  showed  that  their  neighbours  had  taught  them  at 
their  expense  that  a  flag  often  disguises  an  enemy.  They 
would  not  come  on  board  the  schooner  until  they  had 
examined  and  recognized  the  crew.  I  told  them  I  had 
important  news  to  give  their  chiefs,  and  wished  them  to 
take  me  into  one  of  the  harbours  of  the  neighbouring  coast. 
Two  canoes  took  the  schooner  in  tow  along  the  chain  of 
reefs  as  far  as  a  narrow  opening  which  allowed  of  passage. 
The  heavy  seas  being  cut  off  by  this  wall  of  coral,  the  water 
beyond  was  perfectly  calm,  with  a  smooth  surface,  reflecting 
the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  shore  as 
in  a  mirror.  Directly  the  canoes  had  seen  from  my  cockade 
and  uniform  that  I  was  a  French  soldier,  they  had  informed 
the  large  hamlets  or  villages  of  the  coast  by  trumpeting 
with  enormous  single  shells,  called  in  the  West  Indies 
*'  lambi»."  The  entire  population  assembled  in  a  twinkling. 
The  old  men  took  their  seats  on  blocks  of  basalt  carried 
down  from  the  mountains  by  torrents  or  hurled  from  old 
craters  on  to  the  beach.  The  children  were  perched  on  the 
trees,  which  hid  the  opening  to  a  deep  valley;  the  men 
grouped  their  canoes  in  squadrons  to  meet  us;  the  young 
girls,  confident  in  their  swimming  powers,  pushed  planks 
of  floating  wood,  on  which,  with  wonderful  skill,  they  seated 
themselves  as  if  in  a  room,  instead  of  being  suspended  over 
forty  fathoms  of  water. 

Except  the  men,  who,  no  doubt,  believed  that  they 
owed  it  to  their  dignity  to  maintain  a  grave  demeanour, 
the  whole  crowd  was  cheerful,  talked  without  ceasing, 
laughed  in  their  sleeves  or  uproariously,  and  amused  them- 
selves in  watching  the  tricks  the  young  girls  played  on  each 
other.  As  we  drew  near  the  bank  we  saw  emerging  from 
an  entrance  closed  in  with  rocks  and  shaded  by  trees  a 
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large  war  canoe,  manned  by  sixty  rowers.  It  was  the  chief 
of  the  Red  Caribs  who  came  officially  to  receive  me,  and 
do  honour  to  the  flag  of  the  French  Republic.  He  addressed 
me,  and  himself  directed  the  schooner  to  the  port  where  we 
were  to  stay  and  rest  under  his  protection.  This  haven  was  a 
basin  surrounded  by  a  shelf  of  basalt  15  to  20  feet  high ;  the 
depth  of  its  water  was  enough  to  float  a  frigate.  Two  hillocks 
covered  with  a  rich  vegetation  stood  on  each  side  of  its 
opening  to  the  sea,  and  their  tufted  trees,  bending  over 
the  surface,  formed  a  canopy  to  it.  Beside  a  rushing  stream 
which  flowed  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior  into  the 
harbour  rose  the  many  huts  of  a  large  hamlet,  like  beehives 
in  the  shape  of  their  roofs,  made  of  palm-leaves,  but  their 
wattled  sides  allowed  a  free  passage  to  the  breezes  and 
rays  of  light.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  was  a  communal 
house  containing  an  assembly-hall  at  least  80  feet  long; 
there  I  found  gathered  together  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
the  two  tribes,  the  Red  and  the  Black  Caribs.  I  had  not 
previously  seen  the  latter,  and  from  misleading  accounts 
I  had  formed  quite  a  false  idea  of  them.  I  believed, 
from  the  missionaries'  tales,  that  they  owed  their  origin 
to  negro  slaves  escaped  from  neighbouring  colonies.  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  them  of  quite  another  race.  In  place 
of  woolly  hair,  of  flat  nose,  of  a  gaping  mouth  set  with 
thick  out-turned  lips,  they  possessed  the  traits  of  the 
Abyssinians :  smooth  hair,  long  and  black,  more  like  a  mane ; 
their  nose  was  straight,  standing  out  from  the  face  but 
slightly  curved  at  the  end,  and  such  as  you  would  never 
see  from  Cape  Bon  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  finally,  their 
mouth  was  furnished  with  thin  lips  in  no  way  like  that  of 
a  negro,  except  for  the  beauty  of  the  teeth.  They  had, 
moreover,  an  air  of  sovereign  pride  which  changed  at  the 
least  opposition  to  a  savage  expression,  full  of  threats, 
arrogance,  and  fierceness.  However,  the  chief  of  this  tribe 
came  to  meet  me,  and  asked  me  to  visit  his  village,  which 
lay  in  another  part  of  the  island.  He  and  his  people  only 
associated  with  the  other  Caribs  in  important  matters. 

The  national  council  having  taken  its  seat  in  the  centre 
of  the  large  assembly-hall,  I  set  forth  in  a  few  words 
how  an  accident  had  revealed  to  my  captain  a  secret  of 
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importance  to  the  Caribs,  and  he  had  sent  me  to  impart 
it  to  them.  I  reminded  them  that  an  officer  of  the  Kings- 
town garrison  had  last  year  asked  from  them  remedies  for 
a  disease  from  which  he  suffered.    Immediately  the  name 

of  D ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  warriors  crouched 

in  a  circle  round  me.  I  told  them  that  as  a  price  for  their 
generous  hospitality  and  in  payment  for  the  life  they  had 
restored  to  him  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
their  hearths,  the  devastation  and  pillage  of  their  fields, 
and  I  read  slowly  the  details  of  his  scheme,  which  was 
perfectly  understood,  as  the  Caribs  knew  French  and  spoke 
it  with  facility.  The  audience,  stupefied,  no  doubt,  at  such 
ingratitude,  such  perfidy,  at  first  kept  silence,  but  soon 
murmurs  of  suppressed  rage  produced  a  sound  which, 
increasing  by  degrees,  broke  into  the  most  terrible  storm  of 
human  rage  ever  aroused.  The  "  Away  with  Him  !"  of  the 
Jews,  the  death-cries  "A  la  lanterne !  A  I'Abbaye !" 
never  had  a  more  savage  accent  of  fierceness.  Happily, 
the  object  of  this  frenzy  was  safe  on  board  the  schooner, 
and  his  enemies  could  not  tell  how  near  he  was  to  them. 
I  was  giving  myself  credit  for  the  trouble  I  had  taken  to 
hide  him,  when  a  noise  broke  out  in  the  crowd  round  the 
village,  followed  by  frightful  shouts  that  informed  me  of 
the  simultaneous  discovery  of  the  captivity  and  escape  of 
the  cursed  prisoner.  I  had  some  trouble  to  find  out  how  this 
annoying  thing  had  happened.     It  appeared  that  Captain 

D ,  seeing  me  stop  at  St.  Vincent,  instead  of  going 

straight  to  Guadeloupe  as  he  expected,  thought  that  we 
had  determined  to  hand  him  over  to  the  Caribs.  His  terror 
increased  directly  we  arrived  among  them,  and  to  escape 
from  an  imaginary  danger  he  rushed  into  a  real  and 
terrible  one.  When  night  fell  he  uncovered  in  his  cabin  an 
air-hole  or  scuttle  which  opened  close  to  the  rudder  and 
had  escaped  our  notice.  It  was  a  round  hole  through  which 
it  seemed  impossible  for  a  child  to  pass.  However,  the 
prisoner  succeeded  by  taking  off  his  clothes  in  getting 
through  this  narrow  channel,  in  which  he  ran  the  chance 
of  being  stuck  as  in  a  trap.  He  let  himself  drop  quietly  into 
the  water,  and  in  three  strokes  he  was  able  to  gain  the  shore, 
hide  himself  in  the  brushwood,  and  soon  fly  to  the  mountain 
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forests,  making  use  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
locality. 

The  sailor  on  watch  on  the  schooner,  going  to  take  him 
some  food,  discovered  the  prisoner's  escape  almost  immedi- 
ately.   In  his  anger  he  broke  into  curses  against  Captain 

D ,  and  thus  revealed  to  the  natives  the  fact  that  the 

traitor  whom  they  had  condemned  to  death  was  in  their 
territory  within  reach  of  their  vengeance. 

Search  was  made  for  him,  but  he  managed  to  get  away 
to  a  cave  in  the  cliffs  inhabited  by  Black  Caribs,  where  he 
was  caught  by  some  women  of  the  tribe.  Once  more  he 
escaped,  and  was  supposed  to  have  tried  to  get  out  of 
Carib  territory  by  a  cHff-path. 

The  chief  of  the  Black  Caribs,  having  learnt  that  an 
English  officer  had  visited  this  track,  made  it  much  more 

dangerous   several   days   before   Captain   D tried   to 

escape  by  it,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  wretched 
man  had  fallen  into  some  trap  and  met  his  death  as  the 
reward  of  his  treason. 


CHAPTER  VII 

1795:  VICTOR  HUGUES— HURRICANE  AT 
ST.  VINCENT— WRECK  OF  ENGLISH  FRIGATE 

All  was  lost  in  the  West  Indies.  The  ascendancy  of 
England  had  prevailed  over  that  of  France.  Our  colonies 
of  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Guadeloupe  had  been  captured, 
and  there  remained  to  us  not  a  single  rock  from  which  to 
display  the  tricolour.  In  the  midst  of  this  sad  state  of 
affairs  Victor  Hugues,  Commissary  of  the  Convention, 
arrived.  He  was  a  man  of  indifferent  appearance,  of  a 
vulgar  manner,  and  badly  educated,  but  with  a  mind  full 
of  resource  and  character  full  of  energy  and  audacity.  He 
struggled  against  the  enemy  with  a  skill,  courage,  and  good 
luck  possessed  by  none  before  or  after  him. 

Having  set  out  from  France  to  relieve  Guadeloupe,  he 
learnt  on  making  landfall  that  the  island  capitulated  a 
fortnight  earher.  Instead  of  turning  back,  as  others  had 
done  in  similar  cases,  he  led  his  expedition  to  the  port  of 
Moule,  situated  to  windward  of  Grande  Terre,  which  had 
never  been  regarded  as  a  landing-place,  and  therefore  was 
weakly  defended.  He  quickly  led  his  troops  across  the 
island,  and  carried  by  assault  the  fort  Fleur-d'Epee,  which 
covers  the  town  of  Point e-a-Pitre.  Fort  St.  Louis  was 
evacuated  by  the  English  commander,  as  it  was  overlooked 
by  the  other  citadel  and  unable  to  offer  resistance.  This 
officer  concentrated  his  troops  on  La  Basse  Terre,  a  moun- 
tainous volcanic  island  separated  from  La  Grande  Terre 
by  a  narrow  channel.  By  this  bold  action  Victor  Hugues 
found  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  colony  and 
of  its  chief  town  and  principal  commercial  harbour.  The 
enemy,  learning  that  he  had  effected  this  smart  miUtary 
operation  with  a  handful  of  stalwarts,  brought  in  two 
frigates  and  some  transports,  resolved  to  retake  the  place. 
On  the  dark  night  of  the  2nd  of  July  Admiral  Jervis  steered 
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to  Point e-i-Pitre  ships  carrying  troops,  which  he  succeeded 
in  quietly  landing  on  a  deserted  part  of  the  inner  harbour. 

The  English  soldiers  formed  in  mass  of  closed  platoons 
and  entered  the  town  which  was  undefended  on  the  land 
side.  Two  small  posts  en  route  were  seized  and  silenced. 
The  column  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  feeling 
sure  of  victory,  with  arms  at  the  support  and  at  a  walk, 
entered  the  main  street  in  order  to  seize  the  fort  at  its 
extremity  opposite  the  church.  This  post  consisted  only 
of  a  circular  battery  of  heavy  guns  placed  on  a  small  hill 
scarped  round  half  its  circumference,  badly  designed  and 
poorly  defended  by  a  garrison  sound  asleep  among  the 
guns.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  a  young 
Carib  girl  with  flying  hair  and  a  musket  on  her  shoulder 
rushed  into  the  battery  shouting,  "  Stand  to  arms !  The 
enemy  is  in  the  town !"  At  the  same  time  she  dashed  at 
the  gun  which  enfiladed  the  main  street,  threw  back  the 
plate  covering  the  priming,  and  Ht  it  by  firing  her  piece 
into  it.  The  24-pound  shot  struck  the  head  of  the  English 
column,  and  tore  down  its  whole  length  with  terrible  effect. 
The  gunners,  aroused  by  the  report,  rushed  to  their  own 
pieces,  and  carried  on  a  lively  fire  from  the  battery,  jealous 
of  the  example  set  by  the  young  heroine.  The  enemy, 
staggered  at  his  losses,  fell  back  in  disorder,  leaving  behind 
him  dead  and  wounded  to  the  number  of  1,000 ;  meanwhile 
the  reserves  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had 
time  to  occupy  the  side  streets  and  to  pour  a  deadly  fire 
into  the  flanks  of  the  column.  The  English  troops  which 
escaped  the  artillery  and  musketry  fire  had  great  difficulty 
in  regaining  their  ships,  after  loss  of  their  best  troops  and 
of  the  military  reputation  acquired  by  their  easy  successes. 
Victor  Hugues,  becoming  thus  possessed  of  the  Isle  of 
Grande  Terre,  sought  out  the  enemy  in  Guadeloupe  proper, 
where  he  was  concentrated.  In  the  early  days  of  October 
the  camp  of  Barville,  where  General  Graham  was  entrenched, 
was  briskly  attacked  by  our  troops  and?forced  to  capitu- 
late. Its  commander  and  thirty-two  officers  and  six 
ensigns  were  taken  and  sent  to  France  by  the  Andromache 
frigate.  The  whole  island  was  soon  restored  to  France 
through  capture  of  the  other  English  posts,  and  the  Com- 
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missary  of  the  Convention  had  the  glory  of  reconquering 
an  important  colony  with  a  force  inferior  by  half  to  that 
over  which  it  triumphed. 

Directly  his  authority  was  established,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  the  English  West  Indies,  seeking  to 
prevent  them  from  attacking  by  a  vigorous  oftensive.  With 
this  object,  in  the  first  place  he  made  use  of  privateers, 
who  increased  in  numbers  under  his  encouragement,  and 
became  a  scourge  to  the  commerce  and  provisioning  of 
enemy  establishments.  Further,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
national  hatred  that  the  Caribs  bore  to  the  EngHsh,  and  the 
aggressive  schemes  that  they  cherished  against  the  colonists 
of  St.  Vincent,  their  neighbours  and  despoilers.  In  the 
midst  of  these  occurrences  I  arrived  at  Point e-a-Pitre.  A 
rich  shipowner,  M.  Mei,  the  consignee  of  the  privateer 
Le  Vengeur,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  schooner  and  received 
me  as  a  friend.  The  same  evening  he  presented  me  to 
the  proconsul,  who  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  about 
St.  Vincent.  No  doubt  my  answers  satisfied  him,  for  the 
next  day,  under  powers  held  by  him  from  the  Convention,  he 
appointed  me  lieutenant  of  marine  artillery.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  I  had  received  my  instructions.  My  schooner 
was  laden  with  munitions  of  war;  two  4-pounder  guns  were 
embarked  on  the  Carib  dug-outs,  and  I  set  sail  with  ten 
marine  gunners,  to  be  followed  by  a  whole  company.  I 
was  given  as  pilot  a  savage,  who  brought  with  him  another 
for  passage  to  Martinique.  I  did  not  want  to  take  the 
latter,  as  it  seemed  a  risk  to  let  him  go  on  an  island  which 
was  headquarters  of  both  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  English ; 
but  the  pilot  assured  me,  as  seriously  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sailor  from  the  Gironde,  that  with  a  craft  such  as  mine 
and  such  a  guide  as  himself  we  could  pass  with  impunity 
within  gunshot  of  an  English  three-decker.  I  was  not 
entirely  convinced  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  All 
the  same,  I  agreed  to  receive  the  passenger.  He  was  an 
old  man,  still  active  and  strong.  He  spoke  French  with 
intelligence,  and  throughout  the  voyage  he  never  stopped 
telling  me  about  men  and  things  he  had  seen.  He  loved 
above  everything  his  own  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  pearl 
of  the  Antilles,  as  he  said,  and  told  me  of  its  five  wonders: 
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The  Black  Forest  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  volcano,  which 
one  cannot  traverse  without  being  terrified  by  weird  appari- 
tions; the  Lake,  in  which  dwell  the  Spirits  of  the  waters; 
the  Dragon  with  a  huge  emerald  in  his  head;  the  siren  or 
mermaid  Balane,  as  beautiful  to  look  on  as  she  is  dangerous 
to  know;  finally,  the  Cavern  of  Death.  These  same  fables 
circulate  round  the  world,  or  more  probably  have  an  inde- 
pendent origin  everywhere  in  the  spontaneous  imaginations 
of  diverse  races  of  man.  When  I  tried  to  find  out  what  the 
old  man  was  going  to  do  in  an  enemy  island  he  displayed 
a  nebulous  vagueness.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  he  was 
charged  with  a  difficult  political  mission  when  he  explained 
to  me  how  custom  forbade  servants  to  talk  about  their 
masters,  and  particularly  about  the  ladies  of  their  family; 
but  as  affection  and  devotion  delight  in  praise  of  the  objects 
of  their  worship,  as  he  knew  of  the  friendship  which  the 
chief  of  the  Red  tribe  felt  for  me,  he  could  not  desist  from 
singing  the  praises  of  the  chief's  daughter.  Her  fame  was 
already  known  to  me  as  the  heroine  of  Victory  Hill,  the 
saviour  of  the  town  of  Pointe-a-Pitre.  She  had  rendered 
many  such  services  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique.  She  often  visited  the  latter  isle,  where  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  nunnery  at  St.  Pierre.  Her 
only  brother  had  died  in  a  fight  with  the  English,  and,  her 
mother  being  dead,  she  was  the  only  object  of  love  and 
consolation  left  to  her  father.  Compelled  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  white  men  the  Red  chief  wished  his  daughter 
to  grasp  their  ideas  in  order  to  use  them  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  his  race.  This  plan  had  succeeded  completely. 
Education  had  grafted  its  powerful  advantages  on  to  the 
strong  qualities  of  a  savage  nature,  and  the  Caribs  recog- 
nized that  she  had  as  much  wisdom  in  the  councils  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  as  she  had  bravery  and  skill  in  war. 

Her  name  was  Eliama,  which  signifies  rainbow.  Strange 
that  the  natural  phenomenon  denoted  by  this  word  signifies, 
alike  to  Carib  and  ancient  Jew,  the  hope  of  a  better  time. 
The  old  man  had  been  her  servant,  and  I  landed  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maconba  steps.  They  are  cut  out  of  the  solid 
volcanic  rock  which  fines  the  coast,  and  form  a  convenient 
and  ingeniously  constmcted  landing-stage.    The  schooner 
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put  to  sea  again,  and  instead  of  holding  her  course,  passing 
to  windward  of  the  islands,  at  daybreak  she  entered  under 
full  sail  into  the  channel  leading  between  Dominica  and 
Martinique  to  the  Equatorial  Ocean.  At  first  she  kept  along 
the  steep  coasts  of  the  latter,  but  passed  well  outside  the 
harbours  of  St.  Pierre  and  Fort  Royal,  where  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  tall  masts  of  EngHsh  men-of-war.  We  were 
not  disturbed,  the  lookouts  having  signalled  us,  thanks  to 
our  flag,  as  a  St.  Vincent  sloop.  I  steered  without  any 
mishap  for  the  Cabesterre,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the 
haven,  surrounded  by  my  friendly  Caribs,  who  were  delighted 
to  see  me. 

At  night  I  landed  the  munitions  and  had  them  carried  to 
a  cave  easy  of  access.  In  the  morning  the  two  field-guns 
arrived,  and  I  was  ready  for  the  signal  to  march  against 
the  enemy.  My  departure  was  delayed  by  causes  which 
postponed  the  opening  of  the  campaign  for  many  months. 
It  was  then  mid-winter,  the  season  of  storms.  The  harbour 
where  the  schooner  lay  was  infested  by  mosquitoes,  and 
the  air  was  very  stagnant.  The  grand  chief  Pakiri,  attentive 
to  our  comfort,  gave  me  for  my  gunners  a  fresh  and  breezy 
cave,  and  for  myself  a  hut  near  his  dwelling  in  the  low  hills. 
It  was  a  lovely  spot,  surrounded  by  bright  flowers,  watered 
by  a  stream,  and  had  been  the  residence  of  his  daughter. 

I  was  not  alone;  at  the  end  of  my  conference  with  the 
Red  and  Black  Caribs  I  found  I  had  for  company  a  httle 
girl  of  ten  and  a  spaniel.  When  I  wished  to  know  who  she 
was  she  answered  in  good  French  that  she  was  lady's-maid 
to  Mademoiselle.  Her  name  was  Zami,  and  she  had  spent 
a  year  at  the  convent  of  St.  Pierre  with  Eliama.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September  I  saw  the  faithful 
dog  run  in.  It  was  very  much  frightened,  and  tried  to 
hide  in  my. clothes.  Zami,  who  followed  him,  said  that  as 
usual  he  had  been  waiting  for  his  mistress  on  the  beach; 
but  after  sniffing  as  if  to  find  out  if  she  were  coming,  he 
had  suddenly  taken  fright  and  run  away.  I  asked  if  he 
could  have  seen  anything  in  the  sea  to  produce  this  effect. 
The  child  had  seen  nothing,  except  that  the  water  of  the 
port  seemed  higher  and  rougher  than  usual,  although  the 
weather   was   perfectly   calm.    Without    attaching    much 
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importance  to  this  event,  I  followed  my  habit  of  neglecting 
nothing,  and  went  off  to  the  chief.  I  found  him  on  an 
isolated  hillock  some  way  from  his  abode.  He  was  trying 
a  weather  experiment  which  for  a  savage  seemed  very 
ingenious.  He  wanted  to  learn  the  way  the  wind  blew, 
but  as  it  was  dead  calm  his  search  seemed  rather  guesswork. 
He  lit  a  bundle  of  green  wood,  which  gave  a  thick  smoke; 
this  rose  vertically,  until  it  reached  the  higher  atmosphere, 
when  it  bent  towards  the  north  and  was  flattened  down  by 
a  current  from  the  south.  Pakiri  was  much  alarmed  at 
this,  and  took  steps  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  hurricane 
which  was  about  to  burst  over  us. 

If  this  wind  sign  had  not  sufficed  to  foretell  a  hurricane, 
a  crowd  of  other  phenomena  would  soon  have  stilled  any 
doubt.  Besides  the  spaniel,  many  other  animals  showed 
that  they  felt  its  influence,  which  terrified  them.  High- 
flying birds  came  down  and  lit  on  the  Caribs  huts ;  enormous 
bats,  screech-owls  as  big  as  geese,  iguanas  as  long  as  croco- 
diles, came  forth  from  the  rocks  and  tried  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  hamlet.  A  monster  dog-headed  snake  took  refuge 
in  my  house  and  refused  to  budge.  Yellow-fleeced  goats, 
like  antelopes  or  hinds,  galloped  down  from  the  mountain 
pastures,  and  came  bleating  under  cover  of  the  council-hall. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  that  a  pack  of  wolves  had  run  for 
lodging  in  our  midst.  They  were  huge  greyhounds,  of  a 
grey-black  colour,  with  long  muzzle  and  blood-shot  eye, 
of  the  same  strain  as  the  Spaniards  formerly  employed  in 
St.  Domingo  to  follow  the  natives  in  the  woods.  The 
Caribs  had  imported  them  and  put  them  to  watch  the 
mountain  passes  which  led  to  the  English  territory.  These 
hardy  sentries  had  been  seized  with  fear,  and  had  deserted 
their  posts. 

Still,  as  yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  but  gradually 
a  fear-inspiring  gloom  spread  abroad.  The  sea  rose  and 
bubbled  like  water  boiling  in  a  caldron.  It  had  changed 
its  temperature  and  its  level;  in  place  of  being  cooler  than 
the  air,  it  was  much  warmer,  like  the  water  of  a  hot  spring. 
Its  surface  rose  under  an  unknown  pressure,  and  its  waters, 
bursting  their  bounds,  flooded  the  harbour  and  flowed  up 
the  bed  of  the  rivers,  driving  back  their  streams.     Porpoises, 
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dories,  bonitos,  and  shoals  of  other  fish,  could  be  seen 
rushing  from  the  open  sea  and  gaining  shelter  between  the 
rocks  of  the  coast,  to  escape  from  a  danger  which  they 
could  foresee,  but  which  man,  with  his  dim  powers  of 
perception,  could  not  recognize. 

A  surf,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  tore  up  huge 
ocean  seaweeds,  wrenched  shell-fish  and  molluscs  from  their 
rocks,  drove  from  their  submarine  lairs  huge  crustaceans,  and 
forced  along  in  a  tangled  mass  all  these  creatures  that  had 
never  before  been  on  the  shore.  Above  all,  the  atmosphere 
displayed  phenomena  prophetic  of  the  coming  storm.  In 
rising,  the  sun  had  shone  brightly  in  a  clear  sky,  but  at 
midday  it  was  veiled  by  mists  which  entirely  changed  its 
look.  It  was  devoid  of  rays  like  the  moon;  its  disc  had  the 
dull  red  look  of  a  dying  furnace.  The  light  of  day  gradually 
dwindled,  becoming  pale,  shadowy,  and  flickering  as  in  a 
total  eclipse;  then  a  curtain  of  dark  clouds  covered  the 
sky,  at  the  same  time  as  a  mist,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
rose  in  mid-air  and  blotted  out  the  horizon.  Up  to  then 
an  extraordinary  dead  calm,  almost  unknown  in  these 
islands,  had  prevailed.  Leaves  of  trees  hung  down  the 
branches  without  movement.  You  would  have  thought 
that  life  was  ebbing  away  from  the  plants,  and  that  they, 
like  men,  were  seized  with  a  mortal  asphyxia  due  to  the 
stifling  heat. 

We  were  roused  from  torpor  by  a  long  rumble  from  under 
the  sea;  it  announced  the  approach  of  danger,  and  raised 
an  outcry  of  fear  from  the  crowd.  It  was  a  raging  tidal 
wave  coming  from  the  west,  moving  on  a  broad  front 
through  the  narrow  channels  between  the  islands ;  launched 
by  an  unknown  force,  it  overwhelmed  their  waters,  filled 
them  with  a  boiling  sea,  and  formed  on  their  surface  a 
current  opposite  to  their  normal  currents.  Behind  this 
great  oceanic  eddy  roared  the  wind  of  the  tempest.  As 
soon  as  it  reached  the  cloud  which  hid  the  sea  from  our 
eyes,  it  tore  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and,  through  a  peep-hole 
suddenly  opened  in  the  mass  of  vapour,  we  were  aston- 
ished to  see  a  man-of-war,  a  frigate,  which  was  hugging 
the  coast  of  the  island,  trying  under  cover  of  its  rocks  to 
reach  the  promontory  of    the    Soufriere,   double  it,   and 
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enter  the  port  of  Kingstown.  It  was  a  dangerous  under- 
taking, but  might  succeed,  and  the  people,  anxiously  fol- 
lowing every  manceuvre  of  the  vessel,  began  to  think  that 
it  would  escape  the  double  dangers  of  the  storm  and  the 
basalt  rocks,  when  unexpectedly  the  frigate,  which  was 
sailing  almost  on  her  beam  ends,  for  some  reason  of  which 
we  had  no  idea,  ran  up  into  the  wind,  broached  to,  and 
was  taken  aback.  She  was  then  only  two  cable  lengths 
from  the  shore,  but  in  the  short  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  backward  drag  of  her  sails  and  the  fall  of  her  masts 
she  received  such  a  powerful  impulse  that  she  covered  this 
space  and  dashed  on  to  the  pointed  rocks  of  the  shore. 
Directly  after  this  the  towering  waters  of  the  tidal  wave 
hurled  themselves  on  her;  sometimes  they  broke  on  the 
deck  and  tore  off  the  sailors,  dragging  them  with  their 
ebb  into  the  abyss;  sometimes  they  passed  under  the  keel, 
raising  the  vessel,  only  to  let  her  drop  on  to  the  rocky 
points;  they  demolished  the  planking  and  allowed  so  much 
water  to  enter  the  hold  through  great  breaches  that  she 
would  have  foundered  without  the  support  of  the  rock 
on  which  she  rested. 

The  Carib  population  gathered  along  the  coast  and 
followed  with  keen  eye  all  the  acts  of  this  terrible  wreck. 
Immediately  after  realizing  at  daybreak  the  portents  of 
the  coming  hurricane,  the  chief  had  given  the  signal  of 
alarm,  which,  repeated  from  village  to  village,  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain,  had  informed  every  family  of  the 
approaching  danger.  The  great  advantage  possessed  by 
the  savages  over  the  colonists  is  that,  warned  in  advance 
by  their  observations  of  a  coming  storm,  they  can  mitigate 
its  effects,  whilst  in  the  islands  occupied  by  Europeans  the 
population  is  constantly  caught  unprepared. 

When  all  proper  precautions  had  been  taken  the  crowd 
returned  to  the  sea-coast  to  judge  the  extent  of  the  danger. 
The  Black  Caribs  stayed  in  their  huts,  but  sent  to  know  if 
their  services  were  required. 

Pakiri  and  I  estabhshed  ourselves  on  a  promontory 
formed  by  an  ancient  stream  of  lava,  on  the  north  of  the 
island,  projecting  into  the  Straits  of  St.  Lucia.  We  were 
obliged  to  crawl  in  order  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  blocks 
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of  lava,  and  without  them  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  stay  there. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  continued  to  increase;  it  had 
already  blown  down  huts,  scattered  the  maize  harvest, 
torn  up  the  manioc,  beaten  the  bananas  to  the  earth,  and 
laid  fiat  numbers  of  trees  on  the  hills.  It  was  then  that 
the  cloud  had  opened,  and  we  could  see  the  ship  driving 
towards  us.  The  chief  at  once  recognized  her  as  an  English 
frigate  trying  to  enter  the  port  of  Kingstown,  doubtless 
with  the  mission  of  landing  troops  and  munitions  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Carib  territory. 

A  moment  previous  to  the  catastrophe  of  her  foundering 
on  the  rocks  I  discovered  in  her  after-rigging  first  one  and 
then  another  person  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  Caribs.  Neither 
Pakiri  nor  I  could  be  sure  about  them,  or  if  they  had  not 
been  washed  into  the  sea.  An  artilleryman  who  had 
followed  us  and  had  a  better  point  of  view  a  little  below 
us  called  to  me,  and  pointed  out  two  black  heads  which 
showed  sometimes  above  the  waves,  but  more  often  were 
overwhelmed.  One  glance  was  enough  for  Pakiri.  "It  is 
my  daughter,"  he  cried,  and  in  a  transport  of  despair  added, 
**  Be  true  and  devoted  to  us;  if  I  perish,  do  not  abandon 
my  brethren  in  their  misfortune."  He  waited  not  for  my 
answer,  but  flung  himself  into  the  foam  of  a  retreating 
wave  and  reached  open  water,  either  to  save  his  beloved 
daughter  or  perish  with  her.  Ten  times  when  they  paused 
to  gain  breath  I  thought  they  were  exhausted,  and  the 
first  ray  of  hope  was  due  to  the  success  with  which  they 
rounded  the  rocky  point  of  the  promontory  and  kept 
beyond  its  terrible  breakers. 

At  this  moment  the  scene  was  suddenly  closed.  The 
storm  clouds  which  had  lowered  to  the  middle  region  of  the 
hills  burst  over  our  heads,  and  let  loose  a  veritable  flood, 
blotting  out  everything.  Each  drop  was  at  least  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  made  in  falling  as  much  noise  as  the 
heaviest  hail.  Lightning  blazed  from  ten  points  of  the 
compass,  and  lighted  up  the  angular  furrows  of  the  clouds, 
which  now  reached  down  to  earth.  Electric  sparks  moved 
all  around  us,  and  the  volcano  of  the  Soufriere,  answering 
the  peals  of  thunder,  muttered  its  subterranean  grumblings. 
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Thrice  the  earth  shook.  1  thought  the  whole  island  was 
about  to  be  engulfed  in  the  ocean.  This  crisis  was  the  end 
of  Nature's  convulsions;  the  rain  had  the  happy  effect  of 
calming  the  waves,  of  weakening  and  dissipating  the  clouds, 
and  clearing  the  air  of  the  vapours  with  which  it  had  been 
charged.  Daylight  reappeared.  The  violent  swell  which 
rendered  landing  impossible  diminished  quickly  and  enabled 
the  number  of  Caribs  who  had  plunged  into  the  sea  to  save 
their  chief  and  his  daughter  to  approach  the  shore  with 
them.  They  sheltered  them  with  their  bodies,  gave  them 
means  of  support,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  safely 
on  to  the  sand  of  the  shore. 

EHama  was  carefully  attended  to  by  Carib  women, 
wrapped  in  cotton  bands  covered  in  with  rugs  of  woven 
palm- thread,  and  was  soon  able  to  tell  her  adventure. 

She  had  left  Martinique  with  her  old  attendant  in  a 
canoe,  which  had  been  stopped  by  the  EngHsh  frigate; 
she  had  been  summoned  on  board  and  detained  there  on 
deck,  the  storm  had  sprung  up,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
it,  she  had  seized  a  boarding-axe  and  cut  the  tiller  lines. 
This  resulted  in  throwing  the  vessel  up  into  the  wind,  and 
in  the  confusion  she  and  her  attendant  had  sprung  into  the 
rigging  and  jumped  overboard. 

When  at  length  the  chief  of  the  Reds  was  free  to  visit 
the  scene  of  the  shipwreck,  we  hurried  to  it.  The  sea, 
breaking  furiously  over  the  frigate  wedged  on  the  rocks, 
had  demohshed  and  flooded  half  of  it;  part  of  the  crew, 
including  the  captain,  had  been  washed  overboard  and 
drowned;  the  others  clung  to  the  after-part,  washed  by 
each  mountainous  wave.  As  if  the  cup  of  these  wretches 
was  not  full  enough,  the  Black  Caribs  had  scaled  the  rocky 
peak  at  the  foot  of  which  the  vessel  lay,  and  with  their 
bows  were  shooting  the  sailors.  I  at  once  pointed  out  to 
their  chief  that  they  would  have  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
pleasure  in  killing  these  men,  and  guaranteed  that  if  they 
were  made  prisoners  Victor  Hugues  would  pay  for  each 
head  in  gunpowder  and  the  best  brandy.  My  efforts  were 
successful.  The  Caribs,  having  now  changed  their  ideas 
and  come  to  regard  the  existence  of  each  enemy  as  of 
value  to  them,  made  every  effort  to  save  them  from  the 
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wreck.  Their  humanity  was  carried  so  far  that  in  the  case 
of  sick  or  wounded,  unable  to  trust  themselves  alone  to  the 
traveller  between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  the  black  warriors 
went  at  their  own  peril  on  board  the  wreck  and  brought 
them  off  unhurt. 

So  large  a  number  of  prisoners  was  a  matter  of  embarrass- 
ment. Pakiri  solved  it  by  distributing  these  new  guests 
in  caves  where  nothing  was  wanting  except  power  to  escape. 
Three  days  later  privateers  from  Guadeloupe  came  and 
took  them  to  Fort  St.  Charles  in  Basse  Terre.  Even  now 
one  can  hear  from  old  negresses  in  the  colony  the  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  sailors  of  the  Laurel  frigate  due  to 
the  act  of  a  young  Carib  girl  who  had  been  detained  on 
board,  and  took  the  best  revenge  in  her  power. 

At  the  close  of  this  terrible  day  not  a  sign  of  the  hurricane 
showed  in  the  sky;  its  effects,  too,  were  confined  to  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  those  in  direct  contact  with 
the  sea,  and  I  was  dehghted  when  the  Httle  Zami  assured 
me  that  my  mountain  residence  was  untouched. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

1795:    TRINIDAD— EARTHQUAKE 

The  next  morning,  on  my  descent  from  the  mountain,  I 
found  all  trace  of  cultivation  swept  away,  hamlets  beaten 
down,  and  whole  famiUes  of  Caribs,  who  the  day  before  had 
been  surrounded  by  prosperity  and  abundance,  now  seated 
on  the  flooded  earth  without  food  or  hope  of  obtaining  any. 
The  chiefs  were  assembled  in  council,  and  Pakiri  called  me 
to  him  and  asked  how  the  white  man's  superior  intelligence 
could  be  used  to  avert  famine. 

I  at  once  wrote  a  note  to  General  Hugues,  begging  him 
to  send  help  to  the  starving  Caribs;  without  it,  notwith- 
standing their  hate  of  the  Enghsh,  there  was  no  course 
open  other  than  to  throw  themselves  on  their  mercy.  I 
felt  so  sure  of  the  effect  that  this  suggestion  would  have 
on  the  proconsul  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  promise  the 
council  very  prompt  help,  provided  my  letter  were  sent 
immediately  to  Guadeloupe. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  St.  Lucia  for  help,  as  it 
was  as  badly  devastated  as  St.  Vincent,  and  required  all 
that  could  be  provided  for  its  own  inhabitants. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disaster  a  little  was  gained  from  the 
peculiarities  of  two  food  plants.  All  the  harvest  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  perished,  and  no  trace 
remained  of  fields  of  maize  or  banana  plantations.  But  the 
edible  roots  manioc  and  yam,  being  underground,  had 
escaped,  though  their  stems  had  all  been  cut  off  level  with 
the  soil.  They  were  found  buried  under  the  debris  washed 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  would  assure  a  meagre 
subsistence  to  the  population  until  help  came. 

It  was  decided  to  take  silver  recovered  from  a  wrecked 
Spanish  galleon,  and  long  kept  hidden  in  a  mountain  cave, 
to  pay  for  provisions  from  Trinidad,  a  Spanish  island  near 
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the  American  continent  abundantly  furnished  with  the  foods 
of  all  sorts,  and  at  a  low  price,  now  required  by  St.  Vincent. 
A  war  canoe  manned  by  sixty  rowers  was  quickly  fitted 
out,  and  Pakiri  himself  took  charge  of  this  important 
mission.  He  and  the  other  chiefs  begged  me  also  to  go, 
both  to  help  in  overcoming  any  difficulties  that  might 
arise  and,  if  necessary,  to  employ  the  powerful  name  of  the 
general  by  whom  I  was  commissioned  as  representative  to 
an  ally  of  France. 

The  uncertain  life  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  makes  him  a 
ready  believer  in  presentiments.  I  have  known  many 
clever  and  hearty  people  who  were  obsessed  by  this  belief: 
Admiral  Villaret,  General  Hoche,  and  Marshal  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr.  My  early  education  set  me  against  them.  Still,  1 
was  surprised  when  all  was  settled  eventually  to  find  how 
coldly  I  looked  forward  to  this  expedition.  There  must 
have  been  some  warning  of  ill  which  was  not  clear  to  me. 
I  yielded  to  the  arguments  raised,  and  sacrificed  my  instinc- 
tive repugnance  to  motives  whose  power  over  me  would  be 
just  as  strong  to-day. 

My  love  of  travel  awoke  as  our  voyage  displayed  the 
chain  of  islands  extended  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  continent 
of  the  New  World.  But  when  in  order  to  sail  the  canoe 
heeled  over  to  the  wind,  and  I  could  only  see  land  in  the 
distance,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak  and  went  to  sleep 
on  a  mat. 

I  was  awoke  by  the  cries  of  the  Caribs,  who  hailed  with 
joy  their  ancient  fatherland,  the  continent  of  America. 
Our  canoe  had  covered  more  than  forty  leagues  in  ten 
hours. 

Land  stretched  in  front  of  us  from  east  to  west,  the  coast 
of  the  lovely  province  of  Venezuela.  The  northern  shores 
of  the  Island  of  Trinidad  prolonged  to  the  east  the  line 
of  continental  territory.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  through 
which  pours  a  swift  and  troubled  current  strewn  with 
rocks.  My  fellow-travellers  had  need  of  all  their  skill, 
strength,  and  experience  to  enable  them  to  clear  this 
dangerous  passage. 

At  length  we  entered  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  which  lies  between 
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Trinidad  and  the  continental  coasts  of  Cumana.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  mingle  with  those  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is 
this  river  current  which  pours  through  the  Dragon's  Mouth, 
and  in  meeting  the  sea  raises  a  constant  eddy  or  raging 
tide-race. 

As  soon  as  we  had  doubled  the  promontory  of  Trinidad, 
which  closes  the  Gulf  of  Paria  to  the  north,  we  found  the 
island  stretched  before  us.    It  is  most  lovely;  a  girdle  of 
low  ground  fringes  the  shore,  above  rises  an  amphitheatre 
of  hard-wood  forest  trees,  acacia,  mahogany,  and  a  thousand 
other   valuable   kinds.     The   tops   of  the   mountains   are 
crowned  with  peaks  formed  by  ancient  volcanoes,  to  which 
the  island  owes  its  origin.    The  highest  and  doubtless  the 
most  recently  active  is  named  Tamana.     It  was  then  free 
from  clouds,  and  I  could  clearly  see  rising  from  its  summit 
a  high  column  of  smoke,  a  sure  sign  that  the  extinction  of 
its  fires  was  not  as  complete  as  the  inhabitants  averred. 
This  phenomenon  aroused  my  interest  greatly,  and  I  wished 
that  Pakiri  could  have  satisfied  my  questions;  but  I  only 
obtained  from  him  tales  as  senseless  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  concerning  Mount  Etna  and  the  Island  of  Lemnos. 
It  is  strange  that  men  separated  through  all  ages  have  been 
lulled  with  the  same  tales.    While  yet  my  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  columns  of  smoke  from  Tamana,  I  remarked  with 
astonishment  that  its  height,  at  first  prodigious,  was  lessen- 
ing by  degrees.    A   few  minutes   later  this  magnificent 
spectacle  had  vanished.     "  That  is  a  bad  sign,"  said  Pakiri 
gravely  to  me.    This  did  not  influence  me  as  it  should  have 
done,  since,  owing  to  his  solicitude  for  his  people,  Pakiri  had 
regarded  as  an  omen  everything  we  had  seen  on  the  voyage. 
At  this  time  the  Island  of  Trinidad  was  still  in  the  same 
wild  state  as  on  the  day  of  its  discovery,  though  Spanish 
colonization  dated  back  four  centuries.    The  alluvial  soil 
on  the  western  shores  had  no  inhabitants  but  herds  of  wild 
cattle.    The  herdsmen  who  rode  among  them  with  couched 
lances  lived  in  barn-like  huts  which  afforded  but  little 
shelter,  and  civilization  was  as  far  from  them  as  it  was 
4,000  years  ago  from  Abraham's  shepherds.    It  was  only 
when  we  had  passed  the  Coloras  Isles  that  we  found  culti- 
vation and  houses.    We  were  near  the  end  of  our  voyage. 

10 
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Before  us  lay  Port  of  Spain,  whose  buildings  looked  all  like 
churches,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  bells  hung  on  them. 
A  large  tower  and  some  badly  armed  batteries  formed  its 
defences.  On  the  left,  behind  a  group  of  islands  which 
served  as  a  breakwater,  could  be  seen  the  famous  harbour 
of  the  Careening  Bay,  where  formerly  lay  the  galleys  of  the 
Conquist adores  of  America.  As  our  canoe  was  able  to 
go  anywhere,  we  went  on  to  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  found  ourselves  at  the 
landing-stage,  in  daily  use  by  the  canoes  of  the  natives 
of  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  Pakiri,  who  knew  the  place, 
was  soon  in  touch  with  agents ;  he  easily  arranged  to  freight 
several  schooners,  and  bought  cargoes  of  foodstuffs  with 
which  to  load  them  at  once.  But  he  was  worried  with  one 
great  anxiety.  The  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  and  of  getting  into  trouble  with  their  cruisers 
might  stop  the  Spanish  authorities  from  granting  per- 
mission to  export  from  the  colony  foodstuffs  destined  for 
allies  of  France. 

In  his  anxiety  Pakiri  determined  to  call  as  intermediary, 
an  old  French  doctor,  long  estabUshed  in  Trinidad,  where 
by  his  practice  he  had  acquired  wealth  and  consideration. 
Some  services  rendered  to  him  by  the  Caribs  gave  cause  to 
hope  that  he  would  assist  them  now.  I  offered  to  go  and 
help  in  this  important  negotiation. 

To  find  his  house  we  had  to  traverse  most  of  the  town. 
Its  aspect  was  very  different  from  those  in  French  and 
English  colonies.  Beyond  the  port,  where  the  mercantile 
and  marine  bustle  recalled  the  more  important  St.  Pierre 
of  Martinique,  all  was  deserted  and  silent.  The  houses, 
turned  their  backs  on  to  the  street,  as  in  cities  of  the  East, 
and  their  rare  openings  consisted  of  long  barred  windows, 
which  lit  the  rooms  so  badly  that  nothing  could  be  distin- 
guished inside  them.  Badly  built  walls  stood  on  each  side 
of  many  streets,  only  broken  by  the  porch  of  a  church, 
the  grille  of  a  monastery,  or  the  entry  to  a  cemetery.  There 
was  no  one  from  whom  to  ask  the  way.  At  last  we  reached 
the  doctor's  house,  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  town.  A 
crowd  of  servants  ran  to  watch  us  with  impertinent 
curiosity.     I  was  put  out  by  this  reception  and  exasperated 
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by  the  answer  of  a  fat  mulatto  woman,  bursting  with 
arrogance,  who  said  her  master  could  receive  no  one,  as 
he  was  taking  his  siesta.  "  Go  and  tell  him,"  said  I,  "  that 
the  doctor  of  General  Hugues  has  come  from  Guadeloupe 
to  see  him,  and  remember  that  I  am  not  one  who  likes 
to  be  kept  waiting."  The  mulatto,  hearing  the  name  of 
the  proconsul,  thought  she  saw  the  advanced  guard  of  those 
terrible  privateers  whose  deeds  recalled  those  of  the  pirates; 
she  ran  to  find  her  master,  who  in  his  turn  appeared  in 
such  a  hurry  that  he  had  no  time  to  put  on  his  wig 
or  his  dressing-gown.  He  was  a  small,  ruddy  old  man, 
stout,  active,  and  full  of  vigour.  He  greeted  me  affec- 
tionately, and  congratulated  me  on  being  charged  with 
the  precious  care  of  a  personage  so  famous  in  the  West 
Indies  by  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  undertakings. 

I  was  beginning  to  say  that  I  was  not  his  doctor,  but 
one  of  his  Staff  officers,  when  my  companion,  in  fear  for 
the  grave  interests  involved  in  our  mission  that  the  doctor 
would  be  put  ofi  by  my  declaration,  interrupted  me,  ex- 
plaining the  object  of  our  visit.  I  joined  in  his  prayer 
to  the  doctor  to  use  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Caribs, 
Directly  we  had  explained  their  sad  state,  the  doctor 
dressed  himself  in  his  official  uniform  and  went  to  find  the 
governor.  On  his  return  he  gave  Pakiri  three  permits 
allowing  the  schooners  to  sail;  following  the  custom  of  the 
country,  he  had  helped  on  their  issue  by  pressing  some 
doubloons  into  the  hand  of  his  excellency's  secretary, 
and  he  had  got  the  governor  himself  to  sign  them  while 
giving  him  advice  on  an  attack  of  gout  from  which  he  was 
suffering.  If  by  bad  luck  we  had  been  dealt  with  by  the 
second  commandant,  all  would  have  been  lost,  as,  said  he, 
that  official  was  more  English  than  the  Governor  of 
Barbadoes. 

Pakiri,  filled  with  joy,  ran  off  to  despatch  his  convoy, 
refusing  to  wait  for  the  splendid  dinner  just  being  served, 
leaving  me  as  a  pledge  of  the  recognition  that  he  and  his 
country  owed  to  the  good  doctor.  He  arranged  a  meeting- 
place  for  our  departure  next  morning,  and  entrusted  me 
to  the  care  of  a  young  Carib  whose  intelligence  and  bravery 
were  well  known  to  him.    The  meal,  improvised  as  it  was. 
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was  worthy  of  a  doctor  receiving  100,000  francs  from  his 
clients  and  as  much  more  from  his  property.  "  The 
Seigneur  des  lies,"  as  he  called  Victor  Hugues,  "is  far," 
said  I,  "  from  living  so  magnificently  even  in  the  best  of 
times."  A  greenhouse,  next  door  to  the  doctor's  study, 
protected  a  collection  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the 
tropics,  not  against  cold,  but  against  excessive  heat.  I 
recognized  and  named  each  by  their  Linnaean  titles,  speci- 
fying for  most  of  them  their  medical  properties.  "Ah!" 
cried  the  old  doctor,  "  how  happy  are  you  young  people 
to  have  lived  in  an  age  when  science  has  so  extended  her 
limits !"  Then  he  told  me  that  some  months  previously 
an  Irish  adventurer  had  appeared  at  Port  of  Spain  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  doctor  of  the  new  school,  and  curing  without 
fail  all  diseases  by  chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism, 
cupping,  and  many  other  means,  the  equipment  for 
which  had  plunged  the  old  doctor  in  stupefaction.  This 
was  not  all;  the  new-comer  had  accused  my  old  host  of 
want  of  skill,  and  tackled  his  patients  with  such  boldness 
that  he  gained  successes.  In  this  sad  state  of  things  my 
poor  friend  thought  of  a  plan  the  success  of  which  seemed 
sure  to  him.  "  Renounce,"  said  he,  "  your  service,  which  is 
honourable  enough,  but  will  never  bring  you  a  fortune. 
Come  here  and  share  my  practice  and  house  with  me;  we 
shall  have  the  monopoly  of  treating  the  whole  colony,  and 
they  will  come  from  Caracas  and  Cumana  to  consult  us, 
like  the  oracle  of  Cos  of  old.  With  the  advantages  of  your 
modern  science  and  activity,  joined  to  my  old  experience 
and  established  reputation,  we  need  fear  no  rival,  and  will 
drive  away  this  Irish  intruder." 

Reflecting  that  this  Eldorado  promised  me  at  Trinidad 
was  near  to  that  discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of 
romantic  memory,  I  was  unable  to  check  a  smile  of  in- 
credulity. "  I  can  see,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  you  credit 
this  country  with  European  habits  of  meanness.  Believe 
me,  that  here  no  gentleman  would  disturb  a  doctor  such 
as  you  or  me  without  tendering  quadruple  or  at  least  double 
fees  for  the  shortest  visit.  Every  evening  in  the  good  season 
I  put  a  thousand  francs  in  my  desk,  whilst  at  home  I  had 
difficulty  in  making  half  a  crown.    Money  without  estima- 
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tion  would  be  little;  but  in  this  respect  I  will  let  you  see 
with  your  own  eyes  how  high  a  position  we  can  reach  by 
means  of  our  kindly  offices  among  the  most  noble  and 
powerful  people.  The  welcome  you  will  receive  under  my 
auspices  will  make  you  wish  to  return  and  help  me."  Then, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  seducing  me,  the  old  doctor 
proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him  in  his  visits  to  some 
of  the  best  society  in  Port  of  Spain.  I  agreed,  and  was 
furnished  with  a  rich  costume,  with  my  black  hair  curled 
and  powdered  in  true  doctor's  fashion. 

With  a  small  hat  under  my  arm  and  a  gold-headed  cane 
in  my  hand,  I  set  forth  with  the  old  doctor,  now  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  our  future  partnership,  and  rubbing  his 
hands  over  the  discomfiture  of  the  charlatan  who  had  dared 
to  set  up  in  rivalry  of  him.  We  visited  many  people  of 
title,  who  received  the  doctor  with  marked  distinction,  and 
invited  us  to  parties,  family  gatherings,  or  religious  cere- 
monies. We  excused  ourselves  in  general  terms,  and  at 
last  reached  the  convent  of  the  Benedictine  Ladies  of  the 
Annunciation,  where  we  were  to  finish  our  busy  evening. 

Outside,  the  day  had  become  most  oppressively  hot,  but 
on  entering  the  convent  vaults  we  found  it  deliciously  fresh. 
The  doctor  having  announced  his  arrival  in  Oriental  fashion, 
we  were  introduced  with  grand  ceremony.  All  the  convent 
was  assembled  in  a  large  hall.  The  abbess  was  seated  under 
a  canopy,  and  the  ladies  of  honour  occupied  lower  places 
on  the  stages  of  the  platform  on  which  she  was  enthroned. 
To  right  and  left  were  the  nuns,  dressed  in  white  with  black 
veils  reaching  to  the  ground;  then  the  novices  all  in  white, 
and  the  pupils  in  ordinary  dress.  We  were  brought  up  to 
offer  our  respects  to  the  abbess,  and,  whilst  the  doctor 
talked  to  her,  a  lady  who  spoke  French  fluently  asked  me 
about  Guadeloupe,  where  she  had  friends.  Our  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  abbess  asking 
us  to  tea  that  and  the  following  evenings.  The  message 
was  brought  by  a  pretty  novice.  I  repHed  that  I  was  sorry 
so  charming  an  invitation  could  not  be  accepted,  owing  to 
my  departure  the  next  morning.  A  minute  later  we  passed 
into  a  saloon  worthy  of  a  palace,  at  one  end  of  which  played 
I   a  fountain  of  cool  water,  fed  from  a  spring  in  the  mountains 
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some  way  from  the  town.  A  meal  of  a  thousand  dainties, 
the  secret  of  which  was  known  only  in  the  convent,  was 
served  by  young  novices.  After  it  I  was  allowed  to  witness 
the  novices  and  pupils  at  their  evening  work,  and  was 
shown  specimens  of  their  skill  in  lace,  embroidery,  or  needle- 
work pictures.  Finally,  I  was  asked  to  advise  on  their 
illnesses,  and  agreed  very  unwillingly.  In  this  way  many 
real  and  imaginary  sick  came  to  consult  me;  I  found  the 
latter  the  more  difficult.  Presently,  however,  a  strange 
noise  set  all  the  party  in  a  flutter.  There  was  a  large 
aviary  in  the  cloister;  the  birds  in  it  had  suddenly  woke 
up,  and  were  making  deafening  calls.  At  almost  the  same 
moment  arose  a  concert  of  sharp,  piercing  cries,  and  a 
long  column  of  parrots,  parakeets,  cockatoos,  and  other 
birds  unknown  to  me,  entered  the  saloon.  All  of  them 
had  quitted  their  perches  and  come  to  seek  their  mistresses, 
calling  out  their  deafening  cries,  flapping  their  wings,  and 
threatening  with  their  beaks  the  servants  who  tried  to  stop 
them.  This  invasion  could  only  be  repelled  by  their  mis- 
tresses tempting  them  with  cakes  and  taking  them  back 
to  their  perches.  I  doubted  very  much  the  explanation 
that  they  had  been  scared  by  vultures  that  had  come  down 
from  the  mountains,  especially  when  I  heard  it  had  not 
previously  happened.  My  doubts  were  increased  by 
another  outbreak  of  tumult  in  the  cloisters,  and  a  crowd 
of  mulatto  women  and  half-castes,  who  acted  as  lady's- 
maids,  rushed  into  the  saloon  shrieking  with  fear.  Behind 
them  entered  slowly  a  hideous  monster,  an  alHgator  more 
than  10  feet  long.  He  lashed  his  long  tail,  knocking  over 
the  marble  ornaments,  but  neither  attacked  nor  followed 
anyone,  and  seemed  dazzled  by  the  light.  There  was 
hardly  time  to  take  much  notice  of  him,  as  the  gardener, 
a  sturdy  negro,  ran  up  and  lassoed  him  round  the  bod}^ 
He  was  given  a  chicken  and  leg  of  mutton,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  away.  I  then  learnt  that,  through  the 
old  doctor's  kindness,  the  beast  had  been  placed  in  the 
garden  when  quite  young  and  small  to  kill  the  bull  frogs, 
which  had  filled  the  air  with  their  raucous  cries,  rendering 
sleep  impossible.  He  had  successfully  accomplished  this, 
and  ever  after  had  received  in  his  pond  a  daily  pittance 
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from  the  kitchen.    Only  once  before,  when  his  meal  had 
been  forgotten,  had  he  come  out  of  his  pond. 

The  party  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  I  was  about  to  take 
leave  of  these  kindly  Spanish  ladies,  when  suddenly  the 
spouting  waters  of  the  fountain  ceased  to  flow.  The  mouths 
from  which  they  issued  began  to  snort  Uke  the  tubes  of  an 
organ.  Very  soon  a  pestiferous  sulphur  vapour  spread 
through  the  saloon  and  dimmed  the  lights.  In  the  midst 
of  cries,  tears,  and  prayers,  I  gained  the  door  with  the  rest, 
and  found  in  the  parlour  the  young  Carib  whom  the  chief 
had  ordered  to  accompany  me.  We  reached  my  lodgings 
at  the  doctor's  house  without  further  adventure.  I 
quickly  threw  off  my  borrowed  plumes  and  washed  the 
powder  out  of  my  hair.  I  resumed  my  sea-going  kit, 
prepared  my  arms,  and  flung  myself  on  my  bed,  whilst 
my  companion  stretched  himself  on  a  mat.  We  had  only 
four  hours  to  sleep,  but  slept  five,  and  day  was  breaking 
as  we  left  the  house;  at  the  moment  we  should  have  been 
with  Pakiri  in  order  to  start.  As  I  passed  the  convent 
square  I  heard  religious  chants  rising  under  the  roofs  of 
its  church,  and  wishing  to  see  these  poor  recluses  for  the 
last  time,  I  turned  into  the  nave.  As  they  passed  beyond 
the  grating  in  procession  in  order  to  leave,  I  recognized 
several  sisters  and  novice  acquaintances  of  overnight,  and 
saw  by  an  occasional  sign  that,  though  I  had  changed  my 
dress,  recognition  was  mutual. 

Suddenly  the  bells  of  the  main  tower  of  the  convent 
began  to  clash,  and  rang  as  if  for  a  funeral  or  an  alarm. 
A  bronze  lamp  hung  by  a  chain  from  the  roof  of  the  church 
began  to  swing  of  its  own  accord,  like  a  pendulum.  A 
distant  noise,  rapidly  approaching,  sounded  like  the  roar 
of  a  rising  tide;  but  when  these  strange  sounds  arose  from 
beneath  our  feet  the  noise  was  more  like  that  of  the  artillery 
of  an  army  rolling  over  the  cobbles  of  a  city.  "  All  is 
lost !"  cried  Baribarou,  my  young  Carib,  and  his  sinister 
prophecy,  though  half  imintelligible,  was  fulfilled  almost 
as  soon  as  made. 

The  earth  shook  so  violently  that  we  were  nearly  thrown 
down;  we  lost  our  foothold  as  in  the  pitching  of  a  ship, 
and  everything  round  us  quivered,  even  the  massive  grating 
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of  the  choir,  to  which  we  clung  to  save  ourselves  from 
falling.  From  behind  this  funeral  screen  we  saw  the 
hideous  destruction  of  every  one  of  the  young  sisters  and 
pupils.  They  were  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  roof.  The 
arch  of  the  transept  over  our  heads  lasted  only  a  few  seconds 
longer,  and  we  were  knocked  over  by  a  hail  of  carved 
stones.  Baribarou  picked  himself  up,  and  dragged  me 
beneath  the  arches  of  a  side  chapel  which  withstood  the 
frequent  earth-shocks.  I  do  not  know  how  we  reached  the 
door.  I  only  know  that  on  getting  out  on  to  the  square  we 
sat  there  bewildered,  shaken,  bruised,  and  nearly  deprived  of 
our  senses.  Here,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  falling  houses, 
there  was  some  safety,  and  hither  crowded  all  the  unhappy 
people  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruins.  Their  troubles 
were  increased  by  the  escape  of  prisoners  and  slaves  from 
gaol,  who  robbed  them  of  the  money  and  jewels  they  had 
tried  to  save.  Not  only  men,  but  beasts,  added  to  the 
disaster;  a  successful  toreador  had  recently  arrived  from 
Caracas  with  a  herd  of  bulls;  these,  escaping  owing  to  the 
fall  of  the  walls  of  their  pens,  rushed  through  the  town, 
trampling  on  many  who  thought  they  had  escaped  from 
danger;  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  bulls  as  they  rushed  across 
the  end  of  the  square. 

We  reached  the  port  with  difficulty.  Pakiri  received  us 
with  open  arms,  took  us  on  board  the  canoe,  and  we  started 
at  once.  I  did  not  feel  myself  safe  from  the  fatal  influences 
of  the  island  until  the  canoe  rocked  on  the  waves  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  As  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  recovered, 
Pakiri  told  me  that,  thanks  to  the  doctor's  permits, 
the  three  schooners  had  passed  the  customs  and  set 
sail  at  night.  On  the  first  shock  being  felt  on  the  quay, 
he  had  made  every  man  take  his  place  on  board;  this 
measure  had  saved  the  canoe  from  the  ill-effects  of  the 
earthquake  on  the  waters  of  the  port.  Twice  had  the  sea 
ebbed  out  of  sight,  leaving  vessels  high  and  dry,  but  it 
had  returned  with  a  rush,  and  had  filled  and  turned  over 
every  vessel  which  was  not  properly  prepared.  The  canoe, 
manned  by  its  oarsmen,  had  suffered  no  harm. 

When  on  landing  at  St.  Vincent  I  found  the  island  re- 
victualled  by  our  successful  expedition  and  its  population 
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happy  and  conscious  of  delivery  from  famine,  I  experienced 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having  taken  part  in  effecting 
this  happy  change.  The  schooners  had  arrived  safely;  the 
islanders  could  quietly  wait  for  the  harvest,  which  the 
quickly  ripening  maize  promised  them  in  forty  days,  and 
they  need  dread  no  other  scourge  than  war,  nor  other  enemy 
than  the  Enghsh. 


I 


CHAPTER  IX 

1795:  ST.  VINCENT— FAILURE  OF  ATTACK  ON 
KINGSTOWN 

I  STAYED  for  three  months  in  my  mountain  residence,  my 
friendship  with  Pakiri  becoming  mutually  stronger  every 
day.  I  associated  myself  in  his  cares  and  projects  for 
victory  over  the  enemy  and  the  safety  of  his  daughter. 
As  far  as  my  youthful  military  experience  and  our  in- 
different means  allowed,  I  drew  up  plans  for  the  campaign 
which  we  were  impatient  to  open  against  our  neighbours, 
the  EngHsh  colonists  of  St.  Vincent. 

Already  for  a  long  time  had  the  Caribs  adopted  the  use 
of  firearms,  though  from  necessity  and  custom  they  con- 
tinued to  use  bows,  tomahawks,  and  a  cutlass  which  they 
handled  very  cleverly.  I  had  obtained  from  Guadeloupe 
powder,  balls,  and  some  muskets,  and  I  extracted  from 
the  wrecked  frigate  ten  times  as  much  by  means  of  the 
Carib  swimmers.  At  the  same  time,  my  artillerymen 
became  instructors,  teaching  the  Caribs  to  handle  their 
muskets  and  to  manoeuvre  like  our  light  troops.  Success 
was  prompt  and  effective.  These  were  no  dull  peasants, 
but  active  hunters,  with  a  straight  eye  and  sure  foot,  who 
had  only  to  learn  how  to  work- together. 

They  became  so  good  in  shooting  at  the  target  that  I  felt 
obliged  to  attribute  the  cause  to  the  mother  of  the  chief 
of  the  Black  Caribs,  whose  powers  of  sorcery  must  have 
speeded  their  rapid  progress.  Her  two  granddaughters. 
Morning  Star  and  Flower  of  the  Forest,  never  missed  the 
target  once.  Looking  on  this  general  training  of  girls, 
armed  to  defend  their  homes  instead  of  groaning  and  calling 
on  Providence  as  they  do  in  Europe,  I  could  not  believe 
that  the  fortune  of  war  would  fail  so  fair  and  holy  a  cause. 
I  had  already  learnt  how,  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  the 
great  variations  in  localities  render  the  study  of  the  theatre 
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of  war  very  difficult,  and  complicate  the  operations  which 
might  take  place  over  a  very  small  area.  I  determined  to 
gain  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  much  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  means  by  which  it  might  most 
effectively  be  defended  as  for  finding  bases  for  the  most 
advantageous  lines  of  attack  on  the  enemy's  territories. 
Every  day  I  traversed  some  portion  of  the  island  right  up 
to  the  frontier  of  the  English  colony,  taking  care  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  guides.  Pakiri 
himself  came  with  me  to  inspect  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
which  divided  the  Carib  portion  of  the  island  from  that 
invaded  by  the  English. 

A  succession  of  slopes  only  left  openings  through  a  few 
passes,  which  had  nearly  all  been  closed  by  enormous 
barricades.  The  defiles  left  open  were  guarded  by  look- 
outs, ready  to  give  the  alarm,  and  by  the  huge  dogs  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter.  They  had  a  bad  reputation; 
when  a  negro  from  the  huts  near  their  kennels  happened 
to  die  of  apoplexy  it  was  always  said  that  he  had  been 
strangled  by  the  Carib  hounds,  and  all  believed  it,  because 
the  dogs  were  quite  capable  of  doing  it.  For  my  own  part, 
I  kept  a  sharp  lookout  on  them.  When  I  visited  the 
frontier  forests  in  Eliama's  company  they  ran  to  couch  at 
her  feet,  but  in  bounding  towards  her  they  kept  their 
pale  eyes  fixed  on  me  and  growled  and  showed  their  teeth. 
They  mistook  me  for  an  Englishman,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  forget  a  service  they  rendered  me. 

Eliama  took  me  one  morning  to  the  Soufriere  mountain. 
It  was  the  first  volcano  I  had  visited,  and  I  was  much 
interested  in  its  phenomena.  This  day  it  was  free  from 
clouds,  and  St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  and  Martinique  were  clearly 
visible  from  its  heights.  The  large  trees  which  encircled 
its  base  gave  place  as  we  ascended  to  shrubs  covered  with 
lovely  flowers,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Melasto- 
macese.  The  circular  top  of  the  volcano  was  deeply  pitted; 
it  was  a  huge  basin  contained  in  a  border  60  or  70  feet  high, 
covered  with  green  and  flourishing  plants.  The  bottom  of 
the  basin  was  a  rough  soil,  devoid  of  vegetation,  resounding 
underfoot,  and  cracked  by  the  underground  heat  Hke  the 
earth  of  a  sunburnt  marsh. 
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From  a  dozen  or  fifteen  fissures  rose  thick  whitish  columns 
of  smoke,  tinted  like  the  rainbow.  Near  the  middle  of  this 
great  hearth  stood  up  a  hill  about  loo  feet  high,  the  sides 
of  which  were  nearly  vertical,  and  unclimbable  but  for 
bushes  which  had  grown  on  it  close  up  to  the  top.  We 
had  begun  to  climb  when  Ehama  stopped  and  Ustened. 
She  had  a  wonderfully  keen  sense  of  hearing,  of  which  her 
countrymen  said  that  she  could  hear  a  mouse  nibbling  in 
the  moon.  She  leant  out  from  the  bushes  and  showed  me 
a  hunter  on  the  lip  of  the  volcano  opposite  to  us,  with 
servants  and  dogs.  He  was  an  English  officer  intent  on 
sport  or  a  visit  to  the  Soufriere.  He  did  not  see  us,  as  we 
were  behind  the  hill,  and  we  could  forestall  his  attack  by 
the  carefully  aimed  fire  of  our  carbines.  I  aimed  at  the 
officer,  and  was  going  to  fire,  when  my  companion  stopped 
me,  drew  from  her  belt  a  long  ivory  whistle,  and  blew  two 
long  and  piercing  calls.  The  hunters  stopped,  suspecting 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  troop  of  savages.  They  were 
not  far  wrong.  As  they  were  deliberating,  two  hounds 
from  a  neighbouring  post  appeared  suddenly  on  the  crest 
of  the  crater  in  answer  to  the  whistle.  Directly  they  saw 
the  officer's  party  they  recognised  them  as  enemies,  and 
made  for  them.  In  the  course  of  their  attack  they  killed 
two  or  three  of  the  hounds,  and  rushed  on  towards  their 
masters,  avoiding  the  effects  of  their  gunshots  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  dash.  The  hunters,  having  no  time  to  reload, 
were  obliged  to  fly,  and  throw  themselves  pell-mell  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain.  On  our  return  home 
Eliama  sent  our  useful  allies  a  testimony  of  the  help  they 
had  so  promptly  and  fearlessly  rendered  to  us. 

Our  preparations  for  invasion  were  complete,  and  we 
only  awaited  the  assistance  of  troops  from  Guadeloupe, 
which  had  long  been  promised  us,  in  order  to  attack  the 
EngHsh  colony;  but  Victor  Hugues  had  several  enterprises 
in  course  of  action,  and  ours,  in  his  eyes,  was  not  the  most 
pressing. 

His  delays  gave  the  enemy  time  to  rally  and  organize 
his  means  of  defence,  and  prepare  a  strong  opposition  to 
us.  The  town  of  Kingstown,  the  English  capital,  was 
covered  by  an  entrenched  camp  and  defended  by  fortified 
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lines  based  on  the  citadel,  which  was  an  old  castle  over- 
looked by  the  surrounding  hills,  but  safe  from  surprise 
through  its  height  and  the  thickness  of  its  walls.  At  last 
a  battaHon  of  infantry  reached  us,  and  a  dozen  privateers 
disembarked  a  portion  of  their  crews  to  help  in  the  attack. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  men  of  this  force  resembled  my 
good  comrades  of  Quiberon,  who  were  guided  in  all  their 
deeds  by  love  of  their  country,  and  whose  heroism  was 
impervious  to  evil  passions.  Historical  accuracy  compels 
me  to  paint  in  very  different  colours  this  gathering  of 
refractories  from  the  colonial  regimental  depots,  of  naval 
deserters  enlisted  by  the  privateers,  of  embodied  runaway 
slaves,  and  of  a  general  rising  of  natives,  whose  ranks  were 
swollen,  like  those  of  ancient  Gaul,  by  wives  and  daughters 
acting  as  warriors. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  natives  were  the  most 
civilized  part  of  the  army,  with  the  smallest  taste  for  loot, 
incendiarism,  and  destruction.  They  were  better  disciplined 
than  the  soldiers,  not  so  fierce  as  the  negroes,  and,  besides, 
not  so  fond  of  drink  as  the  sailors.  I  was  too  much  of  an 
artillery  officer  not  to  be  disgusted  with  the  disorder  and 
licence  surrounding  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  receive  orders 
to  proceed  on  a  detached  mission. 

While  the  infantry  column  with  the  seamen  followed  the 
coast  road,  I  took  the  tracks  over  the  mountains,  accom- 
panied by  the  Red  Caribs,  in  order  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank  and  find  a  good  position  for  my  two  field-guns. 
Everything  went  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  I  passed  over 
the  cracks  opened  in  the  hills  by  various  earthquakes;  I 
crossed  the  Black  Forest  and  the  ridges  which  divided  the 
native  territory  from  that  of  the  English,  and  I  debouched 
on  the  colonial  ground  covered  by  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
who  swept  over  my  front.  Only  some  dwelHngs,  having 
offered  resistance,  were  taken  by  storm  and  burnt,  either 
by  accident  or  in  reprisal. 

In  all  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  great  American  archi- 
pelago the  hills  are  high  lava  streams  which  flowed  from 
a  common  centre;  they  branqfti  out  and  diminish  in  thick- 
ness as  they  approach  the  sea.  So,  then,  in  becoming 
master  of  the  highest  point,  one  possesses  the  key  to  all  the 
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positions  on  and  near  the  coast,  dominating  them  from  an 
advantageous  height,  with  power  to  attack  from  diverging 
routes.  This  explains  how  I  was  able  to  post  my  artillery 
on  the  fortified  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  open  a  point-blank 
fire  which  dismounted  his  guns  or  made  his  gunners  quit 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  column  which  had  moved  by 
the  coast  attacked  the  trenches  and  scaled  them  easily, 
as  the  natives  had  filled  in  the  ditches  with  fascines.  All 
the  works  were  carried  and  the  defenders,  for  the  most  part, 
cut  to  pieces,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  line  of  retreat 
and  their  having  closed  the  redoubt  at  the  neck  of  the 
retrenchment.  If  our  troops,  following  up  this  great  success, 
had  dashed  in  pursuit,  they  would  have  entered  the  town 
and  the  citadel  itself  simultaneously  with  the  pursued;  but 
the  camp  offered  a  good  prey  to  pillagers,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring rum  distillery  attracted  the  drunkards — that  is, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  force.  A  thousand  butts  of  grog 
were  tapped  by  the  conquerors,  who  lay  by  hundreds  on  the 
ground.  Pakiri,  seeing  not  only  the  impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing the  attack,  but  that  we  should  be  wiped  out  if  the 
enemy  took  advantage  of  our  disorder,  set  a  light  to  the 
factory,  which  blazed  up  like  a  bowl  of  punch.  Next 
morning  our  troops  turned  out  very  late,  marching  half 
asleep  against  the  enemy.  The  suburb  was  easily  taken, 
and  the  town  would  have  followed  but  for  an  unforeseen 
accident.  Overnight,  on  the  approach  of  the  privateers,  a 
corvette  in  harbour  had  slipped  her  moorings,  set  sail,  and 
disappeared.  During  the  night  she  got  to  windward,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  fight  returned  towards  Kingstown, 
steering  for  the  twelve  Guadeloupe  privateers,  which  were 
lying  at  anchor  undefended,  as  their  crews  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  force.  Their  captains,  alarmed  by  the 
threatened  danger,  recalled  them  without  consideration  for 
the  success  of  the  attack  on  the  town,  and,  assembling  them 
on  the  beach,  hurried  them  into  boats  and  got  them  quickly 
on  board.  This  movement,  which  was  not  promptly 
notified,  threw  the  operations  into  partial  disorder  and 
discouraged  the  troops.  It  was  mistaken  for  a  retreat, 
and  gradually  produced  one  which  became  general.  If  the 
enemy  had  seen  it  at  once,  he  might  have  made  a  sortie, 
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which  could  not  have  failed  to  succeed.  To  hide  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  suburb,  Pakiri  set  light  to  the  foremost  houses. 
The  fire  spread  rapidly,  and  the  curtain  of  flames  and  smoke 
flung  between  the  combatants  allowed  our  troops  to  with- 
draw before  the  town  recognized  what  we  were  doing. 
Throughout  this  day,  so  different  from  yesterday,  I  held 
in  check  the  artillery  of  the  citadel,  which  could  have 
seriously  affected  our  attack  on  the  town.  I  had  brought 
forward  my  guns  along  the  last  spur  of  a  long  hill,  the 
narrow  crest  of  which  ran  back  to  the  central  mountains  of 
the  island.  Thence  I  took  in  reverse  part  of  the  defences 
of  the  castle,  and  I  had  only  to  fear  a  battlemented  cavalier 
with  an  elevation  superior  to  that  of  my  battery. 

I  succeeded  in  stopping  its  fire,  and  I  prevented  the  other 
works,  which  I  dominated,  from  firing  on  our  troops  when 
they  occupied  the  suburb  and  were  attacking  the  town. 
I  had  with  me  a  detachment,  in  order  to  support  me  and 
oppose  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  cut  me  off  in  my 
advanced  position.     But  when  the  suburb  was  taken  every 
man  of  it,  wishing  to  have  his  share  of  the  spoil,  rushed 
down  the  hill  to  be  first  at  the  quarry,  and  I  was  left  there 
alone.    From  the  height  on  which  I  was  posted  I  saw 
develop  below  me,  one  after  another,  all  the  misfortunes 
which  destroyed  my  hopes  and  led  my  friends  to  ruin. 
When  retreat  became  a  rout,  and  the  enemy  poured  out  of 
all  the  posterns  in  columns  formed  to  pursue  our  troops, 
I  thought  it  was  time  to  be  off.    I  could  hardly  hope  to 
save  my  guns,  my  worn-out  gunners  alone  being  left  to 
drag  them  to  the  mountains,  which  were  steeply  scarped 
in  many  places.     Nevertheless,  we  started,  and  climbed, 
perhaps,  half  a  league  along  the  crest  of  a  ridge  which 
descended  in  cliffs  on  which  grew  rope-like  creepers,  hiding 
the  cliffs.     While  halted,   several  Caribs  passed  close  by 
us;  I  wanted  to  stop  them,  but  they  declined,  and  told  me 
things  which  showed  me  the  extent  of  our  disaster  and 
made  me  decide  to  throw  one  of  my  guns  into  the  ravine. 
Just  as  I  had  made  this  sacrifice  a  young  Black  Carib 
came  towards  me,  evidently,  from  the  long  red  feather  on 
his  head,  a  chief  of  the  tribe.    This  warrior,  who  carried  a 
tomahawk  in  a  bandolier  and  a  carbine,  was  none  other 
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than  Flower  of  the  Forest,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
Black  tribe.  Directly  she  was  near  enough  to  make  herself 
heard  she  warned  us  that  we  were  cut  off,  and  must  get 
away  at  once;  my  gunners  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice. 
Not  believing  the  danger  to  be  so  pressing,  I  waited  for  her 
to  join  me.  "I  thought,"  said  she,  "  that  in  the  turmoil 
no  one  would  warn  you  of  the  retreat,  and  set  out  at  once 
to  do  so.  It  was  well  I  did  so,  as  on  the  way  I  have  seen 
a  strong  body  of  negroes  move  by  a  crest  behind  you  to 
surprise  you.  Look  out !  there  they  are  !"  There  suddenly 
appeared  above  the  thickets  daubed  faces  and  muskets 
being  lowered  in  aim  at  me.  But  at  the  same  instant  the 
girl  seized  me  firmly  by  the  arm  and  flung  herself  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  dragging  me  with  her  into  the  ravine,  which 
lay  below  us  to  a  depth  of  600  feet.  The  balls  from  the 
muskets  of  the  enemy  whistled  over  our  heads,  and  when 
they  were  able  to  fire  another  round  our  precipitous  descent 
had  carried  us  at  one  drop  to  such  a  distance  that,  with 
the  shelter  of  the  hanging  creepers,  we  were  out  of  danger. 
However,  in  order  to  put  the  negroes  off  all  idea  of  pursuit, 
my  companion,  after  a  short  breathing-space,  threw  herself 
once  more  downwards,  and  we  repeated  this  terrible  effort 
ten  times.  We  should  without  doubt  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  had  they  not  been  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  bushes,  and  we  should  have  fallen  in  one  drop,  as  from 
a  high  tower,  but  for  a  network  of  hanging  plants  and 
branches  which  broke  our  fall.  By  marvellous  good  luck 
we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  a  pretty  lawn  of  flowery 
plants,  with  no  more  hurt  than  a  few  scratches;  but  this 
method  of  quick  travel  had  so  tired  my  lungs  that  for  some 
time  I  hardly  felt  sure  that  I  was  still  in  this  world.  As 
for  Flower  of  the  Forest,  she  found  the  game  so  amusing 
that  she  roared  with  laughter,  and  said  I  was  her  prisoner. 
More  seriously,  she  made  herself  neat  again,  and  set  about 
finding  a  way  out  of  the  ravine  in  which  we  were  enclosed 
by  two  mountainous  walls.  If  we  descended  we  should 
approach  the  enemy's  post  and  fall  into  their  power.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  ascended,  it  became  harder  each 
step  to  get  out,  as  the  sides  grew  steeper  and  closer  together 
the  farther  it  penetrated  into  the  volcanic  mass  of  the 
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centre  of  the  island.  The  bed  of  the  ravine  at  that  time 
was  nearly  dry,  and  we  could  move  along  it  in  spite  of  the 
huge  basaltic  blocks  lying  in  it.  But  the  torrent  which 
had  rolled  them  down  might  at  any  moment  overwhelm  us 
like  an  avalanche;  were  a  storm  cloud  to  burst  in  the 
mountains,  its  flood- waters  would  drown  us.  The  imme- 
diate danger  came  from  another  cause.  The  negro  soldiers 
from  whom  we  had  escaped,  being  unable  to  follow  us, 
hailed  a  troop  of  comrades  marching  along  the  opposite 
top  of  the  ravine,  and  denounced  us  to  them  as  chiefs 
whom  it  was  important  to  capture.  Having  found  a  path, 
they  climbed  down,  and  we  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  part  farthest  from  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  The 
enclosure  in  which  we  took  refuge  was  shut  in  on  all  sides 
by  cliffs  on  which  the  skies  seemed  to  rest,  and  as  vertical 
as  immense  walls.  We  had  only  escaped  from  the  bullets 
to  fall  into  a  trap  where,  before  being  killed,  we  were  to 
undergo  ignominious  and  barbaric  treatment.  I  was  roused 
from  thoughts  of  these  horrors  by  Flower  of  the  Forest, 
who  had  gone  on  a  little  in  front,  and  returned  to  say  that 
there  was  a  cave  near  which  might  serve  as  a  refuge  in 
a  last  extremity.  It  was  the  bottom  of  an  immense  fissure 
which  pierced  the  mountain.  Overnight,  in  marching  with 
my  guns,  I  had  seen  this  fissure,  which  was  as  broad  as  the 
ditches  of  our  fields,  and  had  been  told  that  a  200  fathom 
line  could  not  sound  its  depth,  and  that  it  divided  the  whole 
mass  of  the  mountain;  we  had  crossed  it  by  a  fl5^ng  bridge. 
There  were  mysterious  traditions  concerning  it,  and  Flower 
of  the  Forest  was  afraid  to  enter  the  cave.  I  persuaded 
her  to  follow  me,  and  we  took  up  a  position  ready  to  fire 
with  certainty  should  occasion  require.  We  had  not  long 
to  wait.  The  negroes  ran  up  to  the  cave's  mouth,  were 
afraid  to  enter,  and  tried  to  reach  us  with  promiscuous  fire ; 
our  shots,  on  the  contrary,  picked  off  their  leaders,  who 
fell  dead  or  wounded.  On  this  the  troop  withdrew  under 
cover  and  awaited  nightfall,  which  was  approaching.  This 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  them,  and  so  it  proved; 
for  as  the  girl  in  a  low  voice  was  telling  me  the  story  of  the 
evil  spirits  said  to  haunt  the  cave,  she  stopped,  and  struck 
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a  vigorous  blow  with  her  tomahawk;  luckily  she  had  seen 
in  the  darkness  below  us  the  glitter  of  an  eye.  A  piercing 
cry  and  a  heavy  fall  told  us  that  a  negro  had  been  bold 
enough  to  crawl  after  us  and  had  met  his  fate. 

This  episode  showed  me  the  imprudence  of  remaining 
any  longer  in  the  outer  cave ;  we  withdrew  into  the  narrow 
entry,  the  soil  of  which  was  2  or  3  feet  higher  and  less 
accessible.  From  this  asylum  we  could  hear  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  who  now  seemed  more  numerous  and  strangely 
busy.  We  waited  a  long  time,  anxious  to  discover  the 
plan  of  which  we  were  to  be  the  victims.  At  length  it 
showed  itself;  a  reddish  light,  which  increased  rapidly,  lit 
up  the  opening  of  the  cave.  It  came  from  a  large  tub, 
whence  flaming  firebrands  rolled  to  our  feet.  Unless  there 
was  an  explosion  I  could  not  see  how  we  were  to  be  hurt 
by  this.  My  uncertainty  was  soon  dispelled.  A  large 
bundle  of  faggots  of  the  green  Sterculia  fetida  were  thrown 
on  the  fire  and  half  extinguished  it;  from  it  rose  a  blue 
smoke,  thick  and  irritating  beyond  expression.  We  were 
suffocated  and  seized  with  violent  coughing.  To  escape 
from  this  scourge  we  hurried  down  the  passage  of  the  cave, 
compelled  to  go  farther  as  the  smoke  followed  us.  I 
besought  Flower  of  the  Forest  to  conquer  her  superstitions 
and  show  the  same  boldness  as  in  the  battles  of  the  morning 
and  evening;  I  assured  her  that  no  evil  spirits  lived  here, 
and  that  none  could  have  any  power  over  me  nor  over  her, 
as  she  was  under  my  care.  I  do  not  know  whether  she 
believed  me,  but,  trembling  with  fright,  she  said  she  would 
follow  me,  as  our  lives  were  bound  together.  We  started; 
the  difficulties  of  the  road  were  many;  for  the  greater  part 
the  passage  was  so  narrow  that  we  could  only  go  singly 
and  at  times  squeeze  through  sideways.  When  the  sides 
opened  out  and  formed  chambers  there  was  the  danger  of 
losing  the  direction  of  the  fissure.  The  ground  underfoot 
was  strewn  with  blocks  of  lava,  which  had  to  be  felt  out 
with  the  bayonets  of  our  muskets.  After  going  for  some 
time  without  seeing  any  supernatural  apparition  my  com- 
rade was  reassured,  .and  offered  to  go  in  front.  I  must 
confess  she  was  much  the  better  guide,  and  much  quicker  in 
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feeling  with  her  bayonet  the  obstacles  in  the  path ;  but  she 
often  stopped,  frightened  by  some  imagined  noise  or 
sight. 

At  length,  hungry  and  tired  out,  we  sat  down  on  a  mound 
of  sand  and  fell  fast  asleep.  When  we  awoke  our  spirits 
were  calmer  and  bodies  less  wearied.  We  resumed  our 
walk  with  more  hope,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  difficulties 
becoming  less.  Presently  Flower  of  the  Forest  said  she 
heard  waves  breaking,  and  a  moment  later  declared  she 
saw  the  light  of  day  ahead.  I  had  to  take  her  word  for  it, 
as  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything.  She  was  right,  how- 
ever, as  on  rounding  a  corner  we  saw  through  an  arched 
opening  a  distant  view  of  green  country;  the  noise  was  that 
of  a  stream  about  40  feet  wide  falling  into  a  basin  which 
filled  the  mouth  of  the  fissure.  The  water  in  it  was  boiling 
and  gave  off  a  cloud  of  steam,  which  seemed  unable  to 
rise.  It  was  too  broad  to  leap  across,  and  we  were  in 
despair  at  thus  being  cut  off  from  safety  after  escaping  so 
many  dangers.  In  my  misery  I  stooped  and  put  my  hand 
in  the  huge  caldron.  To  my  surprise,  the  water  was  only 
pleasantly  warm;  its  trouble  was  in  the  vapour.  I  breathed 
it  in  stooping,  and  was  seized  with  violent  sneezing  and 
a  racking  cough.  I  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
warn  my  companion  to  hold  her  breath,  and  dragged  her 
into  the  basin.  We  were  not  obliged  to  swim.  No  doubt 
the  girl  must  have  forgotten  my  advice  and  taken  a  breath. 
I  felt  her  weaken  and,  seizing  her  in  my  arms,  I  managed 
to  carry  her  across,  crawl  over  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and 
lay  her  senseless  on  the  grass  outside  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
FeeUng  myself  in  danger  of  fainting,  I  had  just  time  to 
load  and  fire  off  my  musket  before  I  fainted  beside  her. 
When  I  came  to  I  was  being  rolled  on  a  mat  from  side  to 
side  by  half  a  dozen  Carib  women,  under  the  direction  of 
a  sailor  who  douched  me  alternately  with  warm  and  cold 
water.  This  treatment  had  proved  successful  with  my 
companion,  who  had  been  carried  to  her  father's  lodge  as 
soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  revived.  It  took  me  longer, 
and  I  was  still  only  partially  recovered  when  Pakiri  and 
his  daughter,,came  to  take  me  back  to  my  mountain  home, 
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where  I  slowly  regained  strength.  I  only  saw  Flower  of  the 
Forest  once  again,  for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
I  did  so  I  was  recalled  by  order  of  Victor  Hugues  to  Guade- 
loupe. He  was  furious  at  the  check  before  Kingstown,  and 
counted  on  my  help  in  punishing  all  those  he  found 
responsible  for  it. 


CHAPTER  X 

1796:    MISSION    TO    MARTINIQUE— IMPRISONED 
AND  EXCHANGED— DESTRUCTION  OF  CARIBS 

When  I  returned  to  Guadeloupe  after  our  expedition 
against  the  town  of  Kingstown  in  St.  Vincent,  I  ought  to 
have  reported  myself  to  Victor  Hugues,  but  was  told  that 
he  was  in  such  a  savage  mood  that  no  one  could  go  near 
him.  I  quickly  made  up  my  mind,  and  set  to  work  with 
all  the  keenness  of  a  youth  who  knows  the  value  of  time 
and  freedom.  M.  Me'i  befriended  me  and  smoothed  the 
path  of  my  labours  by  allowing  me  the  use  of  a  pleasant, 
quiet  room  in  his  house,  whence  I  got  a  fine  view  of  the 
port  of  La  Pointe-a-Pitre  and  the  high  volcanic  mountains 
of  Guadeloupe. 

During  my  stay  in  St.  Vincent  I  had  made  a  sketch-map 
of  the  mountains  of  that  island,  showing  the  forests  and 
heights  rising  from  its  coasts.  All  communications  by  tracks 
through  the  woods  were  carefully  drawn  on  it,  and  you 
could  see  the  best  military  positions  to  be  occupied.  I 
made  a  fair  copy  of  this  map,  and,  though  badly  enough 
drawn,  it  was  a  masterpiece  compared  to  the  rough  sketch 
engraved  in  London,  which  was  all  that  existed  of  the 
island.  At  least,  that  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Me'i,  who  in 
his  admiration  went  so  far  as  to  show  it  to  the  proconsul. 

The  latter  kept  it,  and  sent  for  me  next  day.  I  found 
him  looking  at  my  sketch  most  carefully.  He  made  me 
sit  down,  and  questioned  me  for  an  hour.  Though  quite 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  map-reading,  he  picked  up  veiy 
quickly  the  signs  by  which  the  features  of  a  territory  are 
expressed,  and  deduced  accurately  from  them  the  military 
operations  proper  to  these  features.  I  have  seen  later 
many  a  general  who  read  a  map  much  worse. 

Two  hours  after  this  interview,  an  aide-de-camp  brought 
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me  a  brevet  as  lieutenant  of  marine  artillery  attached  to 
the  Staff,  and  informed  me  that  the  Commissary  of  the 
Republic  intended  to  send  me  on  a  special  secret  mission. 
I  vainly  tried  to  discover  how  I  was  to  be  employed;  but 
my  old  friend  the  captain  of  the  privateer  Le  Vengeur  was 
uneasy  for  me,  owing  to  the  favour  for  which  I  had  just 
been  picked  out,  and,  fully  persuaded  from  the  character 
of  him  who  accorded  it  that  I  should  pay  dearly  for  it,  he 
offered  me  an  escape  from  the  obligation  by  returning  to 
France  on  board  of  his  vessel  without  first  obtaining  leave. 
This  expedient  appeared  to  me  dishonourable,  and  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  be  guilty  of  it.  Events,  however, 
proved  that  the  counsel  was  good. 

When  summoned  to  headquarters,  Victor  Hugues'  secre- 
tary, who,  they  said,  was  merely  his  tool,  explained  in  his 
name  what  was  required  of  me.  Notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  the  English,  who  were  assuming  the  offensive 
everywhere,  the  proconsul  hoped  to  wrest  Martinique  from 
them  by  surprise,  as  he  had  already  done  in  the  case  of 
Guadeloupe.  To  carry  out  this  bold  scheme  he  depended 
on  a  reinforcement  which  had  been  promised  him,  and 
should  by  now  be  leaving  French  ports;  and,  above  all, 
on  the  feehngs  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  who  were  as  zealous  on  behalf  of 
the  Republic  as  were  the  rural  colonists  on  behalf  of  the 
Monarchy.  Of  course,  the  material  for  a  siege  of  the  two 
fortresses  on  the  island  was  wanting;  but  by  seizing  the 
open  country  and  the  port  it  would  be  possible  to  blockade 
the  citadels,  invest  them  closely,  and  cause  them  to 
capitulate.  Moreover,  he  had  hopes  of  buying  over  the 
commanders  charged  with  their  defence.  He  fully  realized 
that,  in  order  to  take  St.  Pierre  by  means  of  a  surprise 
attack  from  the  heights  dominating  the  town,  there  must 
be  complicated  military  operations,  necessitating  a  good 
map  of  the  locality.  No  such  map  being  available,  he 
looked  to  me  to  make  one  immediately  on  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  St.  Vincent,  with  which  he  was  satisfied.  The 
difficulty  of  the  task  was  that  I  must  execute  it  in  the 
midst  of  enemies,  braving  the  dangers  of  their  soldiers  and 
partisans  and  the  traps  of  their  police.     If  I  was  discovered 
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the  venture  failed,  and  I  should  be  handed  over  to  a  military 
court,  tried  summarily,  and  executed  forthwith.  The  worst 
of  the  adventure  was  that  Martinique  had  preserved 
religiously  the  uses  and  customs  of  Old  France,  and  con- 
tinued, as  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  hang  and  burn  alive. 
Every  town  possessed  a  high  gallows  in  its  most  frequented 
spot,  as  well  as  space  enough  to  build  a  wood-stack  as  big 
as  the  square  of  Notre  Dame.  The  English  rule  established 
by  the  conquest  of  1794  increased  the  predilection  for  the 
favourite  punishment  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  this  time 
the  Book  of  Statutes,  which  served  as  a  criminal  code  in 
England,  enumerated  a  list  of  no  less  than  300  acts 
of  which  a  man  was  capable,  each  of  which  entailed  his 
being  hanged. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  this  list  the  case  in  which 
I  should  find  myself  had  not  been  overlooked,  so  that  I 
could  not  doubt  what  would  be  my  fate.  I  was  too  deeply 
pledged  to  withdraw,  and,  moreover,  I  was  led  by  the 
hope  of  personally  contributing  towards  the  expulsion  of 
the  enemy  from  the  most  beautiful  of  our  West  Indian 
colonies,  and  avenging  the  affront  our  arms  had  received 
in  the  attack  on  Kingstown.  I  was  allowed  a  free  hand  in 
the  preparations  for  my  dangerous  mission;  in  fact,  I  was 
treated  in  all  respects  like  one  of  those  to  whom  nothing 
is  refused  when  nearing  their  end.  I  cut  off  my  budding 
moustaches,  wore  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  provided  myself 
with  the  passport  of  a  travelling  doctor  with  a  taste  for 
botany,  already  vised  and  stamped  by  I  do  not  know 
how  many  authorities,  whose  signatures  and  forged  seals 
the  secretary,  Viel,  did  not  hesitate  to  attach.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  an  honest  seaman.  Captain  AUegre,  who  com- 
manded a  brig,  but  who  used  for  his  dangerous  trips  a 
schooner  of  the  country,  called  a  balaon.  This  was  a  kind 
of  coasting  vessel  whose  appearance  excited  no  distrust, 
and  it  carried  me  to  Martinique  and  put  me  ashore  at 
daybreak  at  La  Grande  Riviere,  the  northern  end  of  the 
island ;  we  agreed  on  a  rendezvous  and  signals,  and  he  went 
off,  leaving  me  on  this  enemy  territory. 

I  completely  forgot  my  critical  situation  from  the  moment 
that  I  took  a  look  round  me.    I  had  already,  at  Guadeloupe, 
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seen  lovely  scenery,  but  nothing  either  there  or  elsewhere 
equalled  the  grandeur  and  luxuriance  of  the  sight  that 
met  my  eyes.  Between  two  parallel  declivities  some  200 
or  300  feet  high  poured  from  fall  to  fall  a  torrent  whose 
waters  were  either  covered  with  foam  or  rolled  clear  and 
limpid,  reflecting  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Enormous  blocks  of 
lava  studding  its  bed  showed  what  its  strength  was  when 
swollen  by  winter  deluges,  or  even  by  the  burst  of  a  storm- 
cloud  in  the  vast  basin  whence  it  took  its  rise  in  the  highest 
regions  of  the  mountain.  Brilliant  tropical  vegetation 
covered  every  spur  of  this  vast  volcano.  Flowering  creepers 
wreathed  the  rocks  with  garlands,  sheets,  or  waving  festoons. 
The  tufa  was  bright  with  the  scarlet  flowers  of  cactus,  and 
of  aloes  like  gigantic  narcissus.  On  the  ridge  of  these 
slopes  stood  some  sturdy  trees,  whose  roots  were  bedded 
in  the  rocks;  their  tops  afforded  a  hold  for  ropes  of 
climbing  plants  which  hung  down  to  the  valley  and  served 
as  shrouds  to  fugitive  negroes  in  scaling  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Above  the  cavernous  bed  of  the  torrent  the  higher 
regions  of  the  volcano  rose  high,  covered  with  blue  forests. 
When  the  clouds  permitted,  the  top  of  the  cone,  battle- 
mented  by  the  ridges  of  its  craters,  showed  at  the  extremity 
of  this  vast  perspective,  combining  the  majesty  of  the 
Alps  with  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  Pyrenees.  I  found  on 
the  face  which  rose  on  the  left  of  the  torrent  a  path  with 
twenty  zigzags,  and  yet  so  steep  it  could  only  be  descended 
on  a  sledge  without  the  possibility  of  standing  upright. 
The  broad  terrace  on  to  which  it  led  was  only  the  first  of 
three  stages  which  I  had  to  climb.  I  reached  the  last  by 
a  winding  track,  which  seemed  designed  for  goats  rather 
than  men.  My  journey  was  now  to  begin  in  real  earnest. 
In  the  midst  of  a  garden  full  of  various  plants  rose  a  hut 
leaning  against  the  mountain  and  framed  in  a  wood  of 
macaw-trees.  Prickly  hedges  of  logwood  made  access  to 
it  difficult,  and  watchful  dogs  guarded  it.  Their  barking 
brought  out  the  owner,  who  advanced  to  meet  me.  He 
was  an  old  negro,  wrinkled  and  scarred,  but  still  hearty 
and  active.  In  looking  at  his  face,  which,  like  that  of  all 
his  kind,  seemed  inert,  resolution  and  roguish  trickery 
might  be  found  beneath  a  pretence  of  stupidity.    In  greeting 
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him,  I  asked  if  he  were  not  Citizen  Lubin,  formerly  corporal 
in  the  French  army  at  Guadeloupe.  His  pleased  look 
rather  than  his  long-winded  answer  having  shown  me  that 
I  was  not  mistaken,  I  made  an  agreed  upon  sign,  and  said 
the  password,  "  (Ja  bon."  He  replied,  "  ^a  ben  bon,"  and 
made  a  sign  of  recognition;  then,  convinced  that  at  last 
he  had  found  one  of  the  same  political  tenets  as  himself,  he 
cried,  "  Long  live  the  Republic  !  Long  live  the  general ! 
To  hell  with  the  English  !"  The  noise  of  this  brought  forth 
from  every  corner  of  the  building  a  crowd  of  naked  little 
negroes,  who  joined  in  the  chorus  with  joyful  bounds  and 
grimaces  so  strange  that  I  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
which  they  took  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  A  plentiful 
breakfast  followed  this  joyous  reception.  There  was  no 
bread  or  wine,  but  I  was  given  ortolans,  guinea-fowls'  eggs, 
and  frogs'  legs  as  big  as  those  of  capons.  For  dinner  I 
was  promised  dishes  even  more  delicate — palm-worms  and 
white  ants  called  poux  blancs — but  I  asked  instead  to  be 
given  an  Indian  chicken  cooked  in  the  ashes  with  slices 
of  yam.  I  must  own  that  the  dessert  was  superb,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  twenty  kinds  of  fruit,  of  which 
the  orange  and  pineapple  were  the  only  kinds  known  in 
Paris. 

At  table  I  learnt  the  story  of  my  host.  He  was  free  by 
birth,  a  position  of  which  he  was  as  proud  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Montmorency.  He  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  first 
troubles  in  Martinique,  and  his  mihtary  recollections  went 
back  to  M.  de  Behagne.  General  Rochambeau  had  chosen 
him  as  guide;  and  at  the  time  of  Victor  Hugues'  arrival  at 
Guadeloupe  he  had  taken  service  in  the  French  troops, 
and  had  been  wounded  in  the  assault  of  Fort  Fleur  d'Epee. 
On  his  return  to  Martinique,  residence  in  St.  Pierre  had 
become  dangerous  for  him,  as  the  king's  proctor  did  not 
look  favourably  on  his  devotion  to  France.  He  withdrew 
to  the  heights  of  the  Grande  Riviere,  far  from  the  inhabited 
parts,  and  had  made  there  for  himself  a  very  charming 
home,  where  he  lived  out  of  reach  of  persecution,  with  a 
large  family,  brought  up  in  love  for  the  Repubhc  and 
hatred  for  the  English.  He  had  kept  in  touch  with  Guade- 
loupe, whither  he  went  every  three  months  to  draw  a  small 
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pension,  and  Victor  Hugues,  who  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  despise  anyone,  always  added  something  to  this  Uttle 
sum,  with  some  friendly  words  to  the  poor  negro  soldier. 
Here  was  the  safe  guide,  able  and  devoted,  chosen  for  me 
by  the  proconsul. 

The  next  day  I  began  work  on  my  difficult  and  dangerous 
exploration,  and  worked  at  it  night  and  day  for  three  weeks. 
In  this  long  time  I  took  the  bearings  of  heights  of  water- 
courses and  communications  of  every  sort  existing  in  the  area 
of  the  extinct  volcano  of  Mont  Pelee,  which  goes  to  form 
the  southern  part  of  Martinique,  and  contains  the  most 
beautiful  districts  of  the  colony.  I  had  not  much  trouble 
in  drawing  a  plan  of  those  districts  lying  to  windward  or 
the  east,  and  the  high  parts  of  the  mountain  were  still  easier ; 
but  nearer  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  I  met  with  many  obstacles 
in  the  multitude  of  roads,  the  fencing  of  fields,  the  thickness 
of  the  population,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
troops  and  officials,  whose  observation  might  prove  fatal 
to  me.  Nevertheless,  I  accomplished  my  task,  and  I  was 
able  to  point  out  clearly  spots  suitable  for  a  landing  either 
by  force  or  by  surprise;  roads  leading  to  ground  on  which 
columns  of  attack  could  debouch,  and  paths  to  take  the 
coast  batteries  in  reverse;  the  parts  of  the  town  where 
resistance  would  be  encountered,  and  those  which  must  be 
occupied  and  fortified  after  capture;  finally,  the  means  of 
cutting  off  reinforcing  bodies  of  the  enemy.  The  mihtary 
map  containing  these  details  on  a  large  scale  was  made  up 
of  forty-five  sheets  enclosed  in  a  leather  case  like  a  book. 
These  sheets  served  as  a  herbal  during  the  survey  in  order 
to  disguise  their  object. 

It  would  be  endless  to  relate  the  trials  I  underwent 
during  this  task.  First,  I  had  to  overcome  my  repugnance 
to  sleeping  in  a  negro's  hut.  Lubin  would  not  allow  me 
on  any  account  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  as  I  should  without 
fail  have  caught  fever.  I  lived  all  the  time  on  dry  bread 
and  coffee  without  milk.  Morning  and  evening  were  the 
favourable  times;  throughout  the  day  we  were  surrounded 
by  troublesome  people,  watching  or  entering  into  conversa- 
tion. One  took  me  for  a  surveyor,  and  believed  that  I 
was  charged  with  an  examination  of  his  property  with  a 
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view  to  ah  increase  of  his  taxes.  Another,  believing,  and 
rightly  too,  that  I  was  an  artillery  officer,  attributed  to 
me  a  plan  to  erect  near  him  a  battery  with  which  that  cursed 
Victor  Hugues  would  destroy  his  house.  All  departed 
saying  they  were  going  to  lodge  complaints  which  would 
bring  the  authorities  down  on  me.  Many  followed  me  out 
of  sheer  curiosity,  or  to  show  me  healing  plants  which  I 
seemed  to  seek.  We  often  met  English  soldiers,  but  they 
were  so  strange  to  the  country  that  they  regarded  me 
without  suspicion.  I  escaped  with  equal  good-fortune 
from  other  very  formidable  foes — the  fer-de-lance  snakes 
which  swarmed  in  the  fields,  whose  bite  kills,  with  atrocious 
suffering,  in  a  few  hours.  I  saw  perhaps  a  dozen,  chiefly 
at  the  edge  of  sugar-cane  patches,  near  the  town.  Their 
looks  were  frightful,  whether  owing  to  their  size  and  activity 
or  to  the  strange  phenomenon  that,  though  without  limbs, 
they  have  the  power  to  move  rapidly,  to  climb  the  tallest 
trees,  and  to  project  themselves  a  long  way  in  order  to 
seize  their  victim. 

Shortly  after  completing  my  task  I  thought  I  had  tempted 
fortune  sufficiently,  and  made  my  way  over  the  heights  of 
"  Le  Precheur  "  to  the  anchorage  of  Ceron,  where  I  was 
to  find  Captain  Allegre's  balaon.  We  found  anchored  near 
the  coast  this  welcome  vessel,  which  should  be  our  place  of 
safety,  and  hastened  down  the  hills  in  order  to  embark. 
Going  down  the  hollow  lane  which  led  to  the  beach,  Lubin, 
who  carried  my  precious  packet  of  maps,  ran  on  ahead  to 
call  the  dinghy  of  the  balaon.  At  the  moment  when,  by 
this  opportune  act,  he  placed  my  precious  work  out  of 
danger,  a  man,  throwing  himself  headlong  on  me  from  the 
bank  of  the  narrow  cut  before  I  was  clear  of  it,  felled  me 
to  the  ground.  Half  a  score  of  his  comrades,  ambushed 
in  the  same  place,  jumped  to  help  him,  and  in  a  twinkling 
I  was  disarmed,  stripped,  bound,  and  led  off  prisoner. 
Neither  Captain  AUegre  nor  Lubin  could  help  me,  but  they 
determined  not  to  leave  me  in  my  distress,  and  to  return 
and  deliver  me  by  all  means  in  their  power.  Some  hours 
later  I  entered  St.  Pierre,  escorted  by  the  wretched  militia- 
men who  had  surprised  me  when  defenceless,  and  soon  the 
door  of  the  gaol  opened  for  me.    A  crowd,  as  I  thought, 
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hostile  to  me,  blocked  the  approach  to  the  prison;  I  learnt, 
however,  by  their  threats  that  it  consisted  of  my  friends, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  when  I  saw  Lubin  active  in  its  midst. 
Nevertheless,  the  barriers  closed  behind  me,  and  I  found 
myself  in  a  place  horrible  beyond  expression.  Night  had 
fallen,  and  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  dim 
light;  but  I  was  suffocated  by  the  abominable  smell.  The 
turnkey  freed  my  arms  and  led  me  to  a  long  bar  to  put 
me  in  irons  beside  the  negroes,  who  were  already  shackled 
by  both  feet.  The  indignity  of  such  treatment,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  had  never  entered  my  mind,  roused  all  the 
strength  of  my  soul.  Raising  myself  to  full  height,  I 
ordered  this  fellow,  with  the  voice  of  one  accustomed  to 
be  obeyed,  to  go  and  fetch  the  head- warder.  He  made  no 
reply,  but  fetched  him.  "  Prepare  your  best  room  at  once," 
said  I  in  the  same  tone;  "  take  care  that  nothing  is  wanting, 
and  you  shall  be  paid  on  its  merits;  the  bandits  on  the 
mountain  have  stolen  my  purse,  but  I  will  give  you  an 
order  on  my  banker."  "  Might  I  ask  his  name,  sir  ?" 
"  He  is  well  enough  known  to  you.  It  is  General  Victor 
Hugues."  At  this  well-known  name  the  gaoler  took  off 
his  hat,  made  a  bow,  and  said  in  a  wheedHng  tone:  "  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant."  In  a  minute  he  set  his  servants 
to  work,  and  prepared  for  me  a  room,  none  too  good,  but 
after  the  horrible  court  in  which  I  had  nearly  been  lodged 
it  was  a  veritable  palace.  They  brought  me  as  well,  always 
charging  them  to  the  account,  Hnen  and  clothing  to  replace 
my  dirty  and  torn  garments. 

I  indemnified  myself  for  my  long  fast  with  a  good  dinner, 
and  slept  as  profoundly  as  if  no  threat  of  capital  punishment 
hung  over  me.  I  had  to  be  imprisoned  in  order  to  sleep 
in  a  bed.  I  was  awoke  very  late  by  someone  whispering 
in  my  ear;  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  a  young  mulatto 
woman  of  attractive  appearance.  I  had  noticed  her  over- 
night in  the  crowd  around  me.  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  Lubin, 
my  uncle  Lubin,  tells  me  to  let  you  know  that  last  night, 
by  accident,  the  house  of  the  man  who  arrested  you  on 
Le  Precheur  was  burnt  down,  and  he  is  dead."  This 
accident  seemed  very  suspicious  to  me,  and  when,  seven 
years  later,  I  reproached  Lubin  for  it,  he  acknowledged  that 
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he  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  excused  himself  in 
assuring  me  that  this  had  been  the  custom  since  the  days 
of  M.  de  Behagne.  The  old  negro  soldier,  who  had  learned 
nothing  from  the  sad  lessons  of  history,  believed  firmly 
that  the  good  cause  could  not  fail.  So  he  had  told  his 
niece,  who  was  a  slave  of  the  gaoler's,  that  I  would  cause 
her  to  be  freed  when  we  became  masters.  The  girl  had 
taken  this  hope  as  likely  to  be  soon  realized,  and  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  gratitude  she  would  owe  me  one  day  would 
not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  imitate  her  uncle  by  setting 
light  to  the  prison.  Thus,  by  a  chain  of  strange  events, 
in  this  town  which  I  had  entered  as  a  criminal,  I  was  able 
after  a  few  hours  to  make  use  both  of  the  gaoler's  purse 
and  goodwill  to  correspond  with  the  outer  world  through 
the  intermediary  of  a  brave  and  faithful  girl;  to  threaten 
the  enemy  with  reprisals  in  response  to  the  legal  assassina- 
tion by  dagger  and  fire ;  and,  finally,  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  a  street  brawl,  and  possibly  regain  my  Hberty  with  the 
help  of  slaves.  All  the  same,  my  situation  had  a  dark 
side.  There  was  the  fear  that  in  these  times  of  violence, 
in  this  oppressed  country,  the  king's  proctor,  who  was 
all-powerful  as  a  pacha,  might  have  me  hanged  in  prison 
by  negro  warders.  It  was  the  little  mulatto  Zelie  who 
warned  me  of  this  possibility,  having  doubtless  in  her  mind 
the  memory  of  a  similar  case,  To  obviate  such  a  proceed- 
ing she  brought  me  a  large  kitchen  knife,  which  she  put 
under  my  pillow,  and  prepared,  from  a  receipt  of  her  uncle's 
a  bottle  of  wine  so  strongly  poisoned  that  one  mouthful 
would  be  death.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  whenever 
my  honourable  allies  wished  to  defend  me  there  was  always 
in  the  means  employed  by  them  to  resist  oppression  some 
method  of  a  slave's  or  savage's  vengeance,  and  the  first 
thing  to  enter  their  mind  was  recourse  to  fire,  dagger,  or 
poison.  I  expect  it  was  the  effect  of  tradition  or  some 
mental  twist  of  their  race. 

This  proctor,  famous  as  a  most  cruel  tyrant,  came  to  the 
prison  with  his  deputy  to  interrogate  me.    He  was  a  little 

I  man,  whose  face  resembled  a  nocturnal  bird  of  prey  of  the 
worst  kind.  I  maintained  that  he  had  not  received  either 
from  the  King  of  France,  the  RepubUc,  or  the  King  of 
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England,  any  authority  to  represent  the  State  or  society 
as  public  prosecutor.  I  submitted  that  he  was  in  no  way 
qualified  to  discharge  these  important  functions,  and  that 
he  knew  this  in  that  he  had  not  in  my  case  carried  out  the 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  on  criminal  procedure,  the  new 
laws  of  procedure  devised  by  the  National  Assembly,  or 
even  the  rigorous  forms  prescribed  by  the  English  Legis- 
lature in  the  Book  of  Statutes.  I  declared  it  was  my 
intention  to  resist  his  attempt  to  interrogate  me,  and  I 
demanded  that  my  protest  should  be  recorded,  reserving 
to  myself  the  right  of  appeal  against  illegal  acts,  unauthor- 
ized arrest,  abuse  of  power,  and  wrongful  imprisonment, 
for  every  day  of  which  I  might  obtain  damages  and  redress, 
besides  the  punishment  of  the  instigators  and  accomplices. 

The  scoundrel  whom  I  attacked  with  coolness  and  energy 
had  hanged  more  than  twenty  victims,  none  of  whom  had 
a  word  to  say  to  him.  You  can  judge  his  rage  when  he 
found  himself  stood  up  to,  and  met  with  accusation.  He 
lost  his  bearings,  and  allowed  me  to  find  out  that  he  did 
not  know  who  I  was,  evidently  thinking  me  to  be  an  emissary 
sent  by  the  revolutionary  party  in  France  to  rouse  the 
colony  to  revolt.  So  far  was  he  from  guessing  that  I  was 
a  soldier  that  when  his  deputy  came  to  take  him  home 
he  was  reported  by  ZeUe  to  have  said,  "He  is  a  lawyer  or 
the  devil."  A  very  unexpected  event  delivered  me  from 
his  evil  designs.  A  young  officer  who  had  served  in  the 
French  army  under  General  Rochambeau  had  stayed  on  in 
Martinique  after  the  capture  of  the  island,  kept  there  by 
his  love  for  a  lady  in  a  high  position  in  St.  Pierre.  He  had 
to  return  to  Guadeloupe  to  resume  service,  but  died  soon 
after  he  arrived  there.  A  parcel  addressed  to  him  having 
reached  M.  Viel,  the  secretary  of  Government,  he,  acting 
as  political  agent,  opened  it,  but  found  himself  mistaken, 
as  it  contained  only  a  love-letter.  However,  when  he  heard 
that  I  had  been  arrested  on  Le  Pr^cheur,  he  determined 
to  use  it  as  an  indication  of  the  reason  for  my  trip  to 
Martinique.  This  letter  was  sent  by  him  to  me,  and  in 
my  innocence  I  gathered  nothing  except  that  a  pretty  lady, 
whose  name  Zelie  told  me,  being  unable  to  Uve  any  longer 
without  her  lover,  besought  him  to  return  as  soon  as  possible, 
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assuring  him  that  he  ran  no  risk,  seeing  that  the  king's 
proctor  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  that  this  tyrant 
was  bound  to  her  feet  by  chains  of  roses.  I  was  so  dull 
I  could  not  see  how  this  confidence  affected  me,  and  the 
sharp  slave-girl  had  to  explain  how  I  must  take  the  place 
of  the  dead  man,  and  pose  as  having  been  drawn  to  Mar- 
tinique by  a  love  affair,  a  pardonable  offence,  instead  of 
having  come  to  draw  a  map  of  the  country,  which  was  a 
hanging  matter.  In  preparing  this  substitution,  M.  Viel 
had  no  great  opinion  of  my  wits  in  a  case  of  intrigue,  for, 
in  addition,  he  sent  word  to  the  lady  that  despite  wise 
advice  her  friend,  yielding  to  her  invitation,  had  returned 
to  Martinique,  and  that,  out  of  jealousy,  the  king's  proctor 
had  caused  him  to  be  ignominiously  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  most  pestilential  gaol  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 
On  hearing  this,  the  lady  rushed  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  followers,  to  the  house 
of  the  magistrate,  who  was  burning  with  fever,  and  made 
such  a  scene  that  he  nearly  died. 

The  prison  was  quickly  filled  with  her  messengers,  who, 
but  for  Zelie's  good  ofiices,  would  soon  have  reached  me, 
and  by  their  report  have  put  an  end  to  their  mistress's 
illusion;  for  it  was  improbable  that  I  at  all  resembled  the 
man  they  expected  to  find.  However,  the  EngUsh 
officer  in  command  at  St.  Pierre,  feeling  uneasy  at  the 
crowds  gathering  round  the  gaol  each  evening,  reported 
to  the  governor,  who  lived  at  Fort  Royal,  that  he  attributed 
the  agitation  to  my  presence.  He  received  an  order  to 
send  me  out  immediately,  and  two  hours  before  daybreak 
a  picket  of  grenadiers  came  to  my  prison.  I  was  given 
ten  minutes  to  prepare,  and  was  put  on  board  of  a  large 
canoe,  which,  keeping  well  in  shore  out  of  the  wind,  entered 
the  superb  bay  of  Fort  Royal  some  hours  later.  Accom- 
panied by  my  escort,  I  passed  into  the  citadel,  over  draw- 
bridges, past  posterns  and  works  of  the  fort,  until  I  entered 
a  sort  of  covered  way  of  great  length,  closed  on  one  side 
by  the  exterior  rampart,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Careenage  Harbour,  while  the  other  was  bounded  by  a 
wall  of  rock,  too  feet  high,  crowned  by  the  batteries  of  the 
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garrison  a  place  of  shelter  from  bombs.  A  door  of  thick 
planks  closed  the  entry  to  these  casemates,  and  shut  behind 
me.  The  place  was  a  palace  in  extent.  I  was  alone  in 
half  a  dozen  halls  50  feet  long  and  30  broad,  opening  through 
arches  from  one  to  another,  and  dimly  Ut  by  a  few  barred 
windows.  It  took  some  time  for  my  eyes  to  become 
accustomed  to  this  twihght  and  make  out  my  surroundings. 
These  great  underground  chambers  are  hewn  out  of  the 
solidified  mass  of  muddy  volcanic  discharge  from  the 
Carbet.  The  broad  platform  above  them  is  formed  by 
successive  layers  from  the  volcano. 

I  examined  every  corner  of  this  cave  without  finding 
any  sign  of  its  ever  being  inhabited.  Only  in  one  of  the 
inmost  retrenchments  I  deciphered  on  its  wall  the  date 
1722,  with  an  illegible  name.  I  stamped  on  the  ground 
and  it  sounded  hollow,  leading  me  to  think  it  must  be 
some  hidden  grave.  I  did  not  think,  however,  that  I  was 
for  summary  execution,  as  a  bed  had  been  prepared  for 
me.  I  found  in  a  convenient  position  an  Indian  hammock, 
stretched  and  quite  comfortable,  with  table,  chair,  and 
the  complete  furniture  of  an  officer's  quarter;  to  these 
comforts  were  added  two  others.  The  temperature  was  not 
too  hot  or  tainted,  as  in  my  former  gaol,  and  in  these  large 
chambers  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  exercise. 

At  midday  an  English  lunch  of  roast  beef  and  potatoes 
was  served  with  care  and  cleanliness  that  made  me  think 
there  was  no  feeUng  against  me.  I  had  another  surprise 
when  the  door  was  opened  and  I  saw  several  persons  come 
in,  who  tried  to  recall  themselves  to  me  in  the  half-light. 
The  first  was  Lubin,  dressed  as  a  colonial  jockey  with  a 
blue  vest  and  red  lace  collar.  To  show  that  he  was  a  free 
negro  he  wore  shoes  ornamented  with  silver  buckles,  and 
to  make  himself  more  conspicuous  he  had  succeeded  in  find- 
ing in  his  short  and  woolly  hair  enough  for  a  pigtail  some 
half  inch  long,  of  which  he  was  immensely  proud.  Behind 
him  came  Zelie,  rigged  out  like  the  beauties  of  St.  Pierre 
in  a^  white  bodice  with  a  bluish-green,  flower-patterned 
petticoat,  A  fine  expensive  Indian  handkerchief  covered 
her  head,  and  another  of  different  colour  served  as  a  fichu. 
Rolls  of  hair,  plastered  down  as  best  they  could  be,  beneath 
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her  head-dress,  acted  as  a  frame  to  her  saucy  face,  and  went 
to  show  her  pride  in  being  connected  with  white  folk. 
Following  uncle  and  niece  came  porters  carrjdng  trunks 
and  boxes,  as  if  from  the  landing  of  a  party  of  travellers. 
Lubin  informed  me  that  he  had  come  with  ZeUe  to  wait 
on  me  in  my  prison,  with  permission  from  the  commandant. 
As  to  the  luggage,  though  I  had  arrived  in  Martinique  with 
two  shirts  and  a  change  pair  of  trousers,  he  assured  me  that 
it  was  my  wardrobe  and  that  of  my  followers.  The  origin 
of  several  cases  of  Bordeaux,  liqueurs,  and  other  delicacies, 
was  explained  by  the  generosity  of  the  great  lady,  who, 
persuaded  that  I  was  suffering  harsh  and  unjust  persecution 
for  her  sake,  had  commissioned  Lubin  to  bring  me  fresh 
testimony  of  her  affection.  This  same  pretence  led  to  other 
wonders.  An  adjutant  came  on  behalf  of  Major  Campbell 
to  ask  me  to  go  up  to  the  fort  and  there  receive  from  him 
a  satisfactory  communication.  I  was  taken  up  a  vaulted 
staircase  of  more  than  a  hundred  steps,  and  past  I  don't 
know  how  many  tiers  of  batteries,  to  the  parade  on  the 
top  of  the  citadel,  on  which  stood  the  commandant's  house. 
This  officer,  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  carry  out 
my  execution,  was  a  handsome  young  man  of  very  pleasant 
and  distinguished  looks.  He  told  me  in  very  good  French 
that  the  governor  had  just  received  a  letter  from  St.  Pierre, 
which  he  hastened  to  communicate  to  me.  The  king's 
proctor  had  sent  him  word  to  say  that,  ever  zealous  in  his 
duty  to  the  King  of  England,  he  had  taken  rigorous  action 
against  a  foreigner  who  seemed  to  be  an  agent  of  trouble 
and  revolution  sent  from  France,  but  a  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  had  not  justified  his  suspicions,  and  he 
was  assured  by  people  worthy  of  credence  that  the  foreigner 
was  only  a  young  officer  from  Guadeloupe,  attracted  to 
St.  Pierre  by  a  love  affair.  Further,  he  believed  that  this 
officer  might  be  freely  admitted  to  enjoy  such  liberty  as 
his  excellency  the  governor  might  in  his  wisdom  think  fit. 
The  major  said  the  governor  had  not  yet  given  orders 
concerning  me,  but  would,  he  felt  sure,  do  what  he  could 
to  meet  my  wishes.  Indeed,  General  Drummond  having 
been  announced,  and  the  major  having  presented  me  to 
his  excellency  with  all  the  forms  of  EngUsh  society,  he 
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received  me  most  cordially  and  talked  to  me  most  pleasantly. 
I  recall  one  small  thing  that  struck  me.  The  governor, 
whether  influenced  by  a  justifiable  pride  of  birth  or  by 
courtesy  towards  an  officer  of  the  Republican  army,  told 
me  that  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  General 
Fairfax,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. At  this  name,  which  from  my  childhood  I  had 
venerated  as  one  of  the  first  of  those  to  attack  the  ancient 
despotism  under  which  the  people  of  Europe  groaned, 
I  rose  and  saluted  respectfully,  saying  gravely:  "My  lord, 
I  hope  our  age  and  our  country  may  produce  heroes  as 
illustrious  as  your  glorious  ancestor."  The  general  was 
much  touched  by  my  act  of  homage,  and,  advancing,  shook 
me  warmly  by  the  hand.  The  major  also  greeted  me, 
and  I  found  in  my  enemies  most  well-affected  friends.  A 
very  unexpected  incident  interrupted  the  conversation. 
A  report  was  made  to  the  governor  that  a  French  brig  of 
war  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  was  lying  off  the  entrance  to 
the  anchorage,  and  was  already  beating  up  between  Wood 
Pigeon  Island  and  Negro  Point.  She  could  be  seen  from 
the  windows  of  the  house  in  which  we  were,  and  I  told  the 
governor  that  she  was  Captain  AUegre's  vessel,  that  officer, 
in  the  absence  of  the  naval  division,  being  in  command  of 
the  Guadeloupe  station. 

This  officer  landed  from  his  gig  at  the  Savana  stage, 
where  the  captain  of  the  port  received  him.  He  bound  his 
handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  and  was  led  by  the  windings 
of  the  covered  way  to  the  plateau  of  the  fortress.  After 
saluting  the  governor,  he  sprang  to  welcome  me,  saying  he 
would  show  me  I  had  not  been  forgotten  by  my  friends. 
He  announced  to  the  governor  that  he  was  commissioned 
.by  the  Commissary  of  the  RepubHc  to  propose  the  immediate 
exchange  between  me  and  an  English  officer,  a  prisoner  of 
war,  whom  he  had  on  board,  and  from  whom  he  brought 
a  letter.  This  officer,  a  nephew  of  the  governor,  growing 
tired  of  Dominica,  where  he  was  stationed,  had  gone  in  a 
small  boat  to  take  soundings  in  the  anchorage  of  the  Saintes. 
Surprised  in  this  work  by  one  of  our  cutters,  he  had  been 
taken  to  Guadeloupe,  very  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  awaiting 
him;  but  to  his  astonishment  he  had  been  well  treated. 
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and  his  exchange  proposed  by  Victor  Hugues  to  General 
Drummond.  The  latter,  as  can  be  imagined,  agreed  at 
once.  I  made  him  my  adieux  with  every  mark  of  gratitude, 
and  Major  Campbell  conducted  Allegre  and  me  to  the 
landing-stage,  where  the  young  Enghsh  officer  had  just 
arrived.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  I  was  once  more  under 
the  tricolour  on  board  a  French  man-of-war.  Everyone 
wished  to  hear  my  story.  We  sat  down  to  a  feast  in  honour 
of  my  deliverance ;  a  bowl  nearly  as  big  as  that  of  Heidelberg 
was  filled  with  punch  and  emptied  in  drinking  to  the  glory 
of  the  Republic,  the  confusion  of  her  enemies,  and  to  the 
beauty  of  the  French  Creole  ladies.  We  celebrated  as 
heartily  the  generosity  of  the  great  ladies  of  St.  Pierre 
by  toasting  them  in  their  own  excellent  wine;  for  Lubin, 
who  had  followed  me  on  board,  had  not  left  it  behind  in 
the  casements,  and  greatly  enjoyed  uncorking  it. 

It  was  soon  time  to  return  to  the  sterner  side  of  life. 
Captain  Allegre  took  me  to  his  cabin  to  talk  to  me.  He 
began  by  telling  me  that  my  military  map  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Pierre  had  fully  satisfied  General  Hugues, 
who  had  counted  on  putting  it  to  good  use;  but  unfor- 
tunately, while  political  factions  were  fighting  in  France, 
the  English  had  sent  troops  to  the  West  Indies,  and  now 
their  troops  were  three  times  the  strength  of  ours.  This 
superiority  enabled  them  to  put  down  the  rising  of  the 
blacks  in  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada,  and  to  exterminate  the 
Caribs  in  St.  Vincent.  On  the  last  they  had  landed  at  least 
6,000  men,  and  Guadeloupe  could  not  send  more  than  a 
thousand  to  help  the  natives,  who,  in  spite  of  their  deter- 
mination, must  infallibly  be  wiped  out.  I  had  several 
times  been  called  for  as  necessary  to  save  them,  and  the 
general  told  Allegre  that  if  I  wished  to  join  them  I  was 
to  be  given  the  choice  of  doing  so.  The  captain  tried  to 
turn  me  from  it,  saying  it  was  probably  too  late  for  me 
to  be  of  any  use.  Nevertheless,  believing  as  I  did  that 
my  honour  was  involved,  I  insisted  on  being  landed  on  the 
coast  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  balaon  which  was  following 
the  brig  received  orders  to  take  me  there  with  all  speed, 
that  I  might  land  at  night.  I  said  good-bye  to  Allegre, 
who  was  sorry  to  see  me  go,  and  I  steered  to  the  south. 
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The  sea-breeze,  which  had  risen  with  the  moon,  carried  me 
so  quickly  that  two  hours  before  dawn  I  had  landed  on 
the  solitary  rock  on  the  east  coast  of  St.  Vincent.  I  was 
fully  armed,  and  knew  thoroughly  the  road  I  had  to  follow, 
and  had  made  up  my  mind  quite  spontaneously ;  still,  when 
the  balaon  sailed  away  I  felt  sad  and  uneasy  and  oppressed 
by  dark  forebodings.  True,  the  total  silence  round  me 
contrasted  strangely  with  my  joyous  and  lively  reception 
some  months  before  at  the  same  place.  Now,  thought  I, 
the  whole  population  is  gathered  in  the  mountains  to 
keep  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy.  Thus  musing,  I  followed 
along  the  rocks  of  the  shore  a  narrow  path  which  led  me 
to  the  mouth  of  the  pool  where  at  the  time  of  my  first  voyage 
I  had  put  in  with  my  schooner.  I  pushed  under  the 
branches,  and  stepped  slowly  and  quietly  along  a  track 
which  led  over  a  flowery  meadow  up  to  the  huts  of  the 
hamlet  close  by.  I  expected  every  moment  that  the  Carib 
hounds  would  awaken  their  masters  by  their  barks  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  a  stranger,  but  all  was  quiet,  and 
I  thought  they  had  recognized  me  as  a  friend. 

On  going  forward  I  discovered  a  red  glow  close  to  the 
ground,  from  which  sparks  rose  when  fanned  by  the  night 
breeze.  Alarmed  at  such  a  sight,  I  hurried  towards  it,  and 
stumbled  over  something  on  the  path.  I  bent  down  to 
look,  and  found  with  horror  the  corpse  of  a  slaughtered 
Indian.  Pushing  on,  I  found  thirty  more,  sometimes  a 
warrior,  then  a  woman  and  child,  and  more  often  an  old 
man.  The  village  had  been  surprised  by  a  body  of  pitiless 
enemies,  who  had  cut  down  the  inhabitants  and  burnt  their 
homes.  I  carefully  inspected  all  the  corpses,  but  could 
not  recognize  any  one  of  them.  There  being  no  one  left 
to  enlighten  or  guide  me,  I  went  on  towards  my  mountain 
residence  under  the  light  of  the  moon. 

I  took  every  precaution  to  avoid  surprise  on  my  way 
up  the  winding  path.  Not  a  voice  came  from  the  desolated 
fields,  and  the  English  tired  with  slaughter,  and  the  natives 
terrified  by  defeat,  slept  by  their  arms,  waiting  for  sunrise 
to  resume  the  fight.  The  only  sound  was  the  morning  song 
of  the  birds  welcoming  the  new  day. 

As  I  drew  near  my  former  happy  home  my  anxiety  nearly 
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overcame  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  enemy  had  not  got  so  far  as  this.  Every- 
thing was  as  I  had  left  it  in  my  hut;  even  the  hammock 
was  stretched,  and  seemed  prepared  for  me.  I  sat  down 
on  it  to  recover  my  wind,  when  Eliama's  spaniel  dashed 
up  and  fawned  at  my  feet  in  rapturous  welcome.  He  had 
escaped  from  Zami's  hands,  who,  hearing  his  barks  of  joy, 
followed  him.  The  moment  she  saw  who  I  was  she  flung 
herself  at  my  knees,  embracing  them,  and  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  tried  to 
calm  her.  I  hardly  dared  to  question  her,  fearful  of  the 
horrors  she  might  have  to  tell.  "  With  whom  are  you 
here  ?"  "  No  one."  "  What !  you  are  alone  ?"  "  Alone." 
"  And  your  master  ?"  "  Killed."  "  And  your  mistress  ?" 
*'  Dead."  She  had  seen  the  chief  fall  at  the  head  of  his 
warriors,  struck  in  the  side  by  a  bullet  which  had  killed 
him  instantaneously.  His  daughter,  wounded  several  times 
in  the  retreat  through  the  forest,  feeling  her  strength  faiUng, 
had  sought  refuge  on  the  top  of  the  Soufriere ;  she  had  been 
pursued  by  the  negro  enemy  trackers,  and,  finding  herself 
about  to  fall  into  their  hands,  had  flung  herself  into  the 
great  fissure  of  the  volcano.  The  barbarians,  eager  not  to 
lose  her,  had  rushed  into  the  fumes  to  seize  her,  and  the 
child,  who  was  on  the  rim  of  the  mountain,  had  never  seen 
them  return.  The  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Caribs  were 
the  knowledge  of  their  defences  as  reported  to  the  general 

by  Captain  D ,  the  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  enemy, 

the  tardy  arrival  of  help  from  Guadeloupe,  and,  above  all, 
the  employment  by  General  Abercromby  of  a  battalion 
of  negroes  raised  in  Martinique  and  commanded  by  two 
Creoles  accustomed  to  hunting  slaves  in  woods.  These 
negroes  crept  at  full  length  through  passages  beheved  to 
be  inaccessible,  and,  getting  in  rear  of  the  last  military 
position,  they  reached  the  redoubt,  which  served  as  a  refuge 
for  the  women  and  children  and  a  storehouse  for  munitions 
and  food.  They  sacked  everything,  pitilessly  killing  the 
harmless  occupants,  pillaging  and  burning  the  foodstuffs. 
The  combatants,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  lost  courage. 
The  death  of  their  chief  left  them  without  a  leader.  Several 
bodies  entered  into  negotiations,  and  were  persuaded  to  lay 
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down  their  arms  and  were  taken  to  Kingstown.  Others  re- 
solved to  fight  to  the  last  gasp.  Major-General  Stuart,  who 
later  served  with  distinction  in  Egypt,  made  them  repeated 
offers;  in  exchange  for  their  territory  in  St.  Vincent  he 
promised  them  land  in  a  more  fertile  island.  The  natives 
replied  that  if  the  land  were  so  good  the  English  had  better 
develop  it,  and  leave  the  Caribs  their  ancestral  acres.  They 
told  the  general  they  would  rather  die  than  exhume  the 
bones  of  their  fathers  and  carry  them  in  exile  to  a  foreign 
land.  Having  thus  resolved,  they  concentrated  all  the 
surviving  warriors  and  joined  the  French,  who  occupied 
tactical  positions  before  the  Morne  La  Vigie.  At  night, 
skilfully  led  by  Httle  Zami,  I  reached  this  fortified  post, 
having  skirted  the  enemy's  outposts  all  day.  A  glance 
sufficed  to  show  that  we  should  have  to  surrender  very 
soon.  Food  and  discipline  were  equally  deficient.  I  should 
have  been  on  short  commons  if  the  child  had  not  unearthed 
some  potatoes  and  yams  from  a  silo  and  cooked  them 
for  me. 

The  next  day  I  asked  permission  of  the  commandant, 
Marinier,  to  dislodge  a  line  of  English  skirmishers  who  were 
within  range  of  our  post.  After  a  vigorous  attack  the 
enemy  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  positions  which  he  had 
taken.  The  same  happened  next  day,  and  we  thus  obtained 
several  partial  successes.  But  during  this  time  the  English 
general  had  driven  the  Carib  population  from  the  mountains, 
and  taken  them  to  a  port,  where  they  were  embarked  on 
the  transports  that  had  carried  the  invading  force.  These 
vessels,  employed  in  movements  to  and  from  the  Barbadoes, 
were  infected  with  yellow  fever,  and  this  terrible  disease 
carried  off  a  large  portion  of  the  Caribs  shut  in  the  holds 
of  vessels  before  they  reached  the  Island  of  Rattan,  a 
desert,  uncultivated  and  half  barren,  on  which  the  survivors 
were  abandoned.  As  to  the  natives  who  had  rejoined  us, 
they  fought  intrepidly  beside  us  up  to  the  last  moment. 
When  they  learned  that  capitulation  could  be  no  longer 
postponed  and  that  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  they 
resolved  to  avoid  captivity  by  escaping  at  night  in  their  war 
canoes,  which  they  had  hidden  in  the  Siren's  Grotto.  I 
found  it  hard  not  to  accompany  them,  as  they  begged  me, 
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but  I  was  then  engaged  in  the  defence  of  a  post  which  was 
regarded  as  the  key  of  the  position,  and  my  furtive  departure 
would  have  amounted  to  desertion.  Notwithstanding  the 
lookout  of  the  EngHsh  men-of-war,  the  canoes,  with  paddles 
wrapped  in  cotton  to  deaden  their  sound,  set  out  from 
St.  Vincent  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
near  Trinidad  those  unhappy  people  who  had  just  lost  for 
ever  their  dear  fatherland. 

After  striving  bravely  to  prolong  a  useless  resistance, 
we  were  obUged  to  consider  the  enemy's  terms.  They 
were  honourable,  but  very  hard.  Abercromby  allowed 
us  to  march  out  of  our  badly  fortified  position  with 
arms,  baggage,  flags  flying,  and  even  with  our  field-pieces, 
which  we  could  not  drag  as  they  no  longer  had  any 
carriages;  but  he  insisted  that  we  should  be  prisoners 
of  war,  except  in  the  case  of  the  wounded,  who  were  to  be 
sent  direct  to  France  and  counted  in  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  between  the  two  countries.  He  supported  our 
acceptance  of  these  proposals  by  the  deployment  of  six 
columns  of  attack,  ready  there  under  our  eyes  to  advance 
to  the  assault.  Although  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  we 
continued  to  discuss  the  question,  as  if  we  still  could  choose 
between  submission  or  continuing  the  defence,  and  the 
enemy  was  most  complaisant  in  answering  argument  by 
argument,  when  an  unforeseen  event,  and  one  very  un- 
fortunate for  me,  suddenly  hastened  the  end.  A  chief  of 
the  Black  Caribs,  furious  at  the  prospect  of  surrender,  and 
unwilling  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  pene- 
trated into  the  powder  magazine  and,  to  ensure  his  death 
in  a  goodly  company,  blew  it  up.  I  was  50  paces  from  it, 
standing  on  the  rampart,  which  was  raised  some  30  feet 
above  the  glacis.  The  explosion  flung  me  to  some  distance. 
The  hail  of  stones  killed  most  of  those  who,  like  me,  had 
been  hurled  through  the  air;  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
spared  by  them,  but  I  fell  so  hard  on  the  rugged  rocks 
that  I  coughed  up  clots  of  blood  and  fainted.  Dr.  Gil- 
christ, the  chief  surgeon  of  the  English  force,  who  had 
rushed  up  to  attend  to  an  Enghsh  officer  wounded  by  the 
explosion,  found  near  me  little  Zami  in  tears,  who  begged 
him  to  help  me,  sajdng  she  was  sure  I  was  not  dead.    The 
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doctor,  having  found  she  was  right,  bled  me  at  once,  had 
me  picked  up  and  sent  by  sea  to  Kingstown,  describing  me 
as  artillery  officer  of  the  French  forces.  Touched  by  the 
devotion  to  me  shown  by  little  Zami,  he  gave  permission 
for  her  to  accompany  me.  Some  hours  earlier,in  case  of 
my  death,  I  had  written  a  few  words  in  French  and  English 
describing  the  sad  lot  of  the  child,  and  begged  any  humane 
people  who  could  protect  her  not  to  refuse  their  generous 
help.  This  paper,  which  Zami  showed  to  the  doctor, 
enabled  him  to  identify  me  and  benefit  her. 

When  I  regained  consciousness  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
room  with  several  English  officers,  lately  wounded.  Zami 
was  beside  me.  The  doctor,  who  feared  ill  effects  to  my 
brain,  had  ordered  constant  bathing  of  head  and  face  with 
cold  water  and  vinegar.  Zami  had  carried  this  into  effect 
with  such  devotion  as  to  refuse  to  stop  for  food  or  drink, 
and  the  English  officers  were  touched  at  her  devotion. 
One  of  them  told  me  when  I  was  convalescent  that  he  had 
never  imagined  such  devotion  could  be  found  in  human 
beings,  but  had  fancied  that  it  was  confined  to  animals, 
especially  the  dogs  of  his  country,  who  sometimes  allowed 
themselves  to  die  on  the  grave  in  which  their  master  was 
buried. 

As  I  gradually  recovered,  the  unhappy  child  grew  worse 
and  worse.  She  was  a  prey  to  consumption,  and  grew 
weaker  every  day.  A  ship  having  been  chartered  to  convey 
wounded  prisoners  to  France,  Dr.  Gilchrist  secured  a  passage 
for  me  in  it,  and  I  took  leave  of  this  kind  man,  who  promised 
that  if  the  young  Carib  escaped  the  death  which  her  disease 
threatened  he  would  look  after  her  with  fatherly  care. 

The  same  day,  nth  of  June,  1796,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  capitulate  and  hand  over  to  the  English  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent,  that  last  home  of  the  indigenous  race  of  the 
West  Indies,  General  Nicholson  took  Grenada.  The  detach- 
ment of  French  troops  which  held  the  Maboura  Forts  and 
Goyave  Mountain  were  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the 
negro  Phedon,  at  the  head  of  his  insurgents,  abandoned  the 
Morne  Guano,  a  post  in  the  Black  Forest  believed  to  be 
impregnable.  The  entire  colony  soon  submitted,  and  that 
of  St.  Lucia  having  already  surrendered  to  General  Ralph 
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Abercromby,  only  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe  remained  to 
France  as  possessions  in  America. 

After  a  long  and  monotonous  voyage  I  was  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Morlaix  River,  whence  I  joined  my  demi- 
brigade  at  Brest.  I  was  welcomed  there,  but  my  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  of  artillery  was  declared  to  be  invalid, 
because  it  had  been  given  me  by  a  commissary  of  the  Con- 
vention, an  authority  whose  acts  were  violently  attacked 
by  the  victorious  reactionaries.  I  was  promised  the  first 
vacancy,  and  was  offered  the  grade  of  sergeant-major  in 
command  of  a  company  without  officers.  I  obstinately 
refused  any  terms,  and  asked  to  resume  the  humble  grade 
I  was  in  when  last  ashore,  this  grade  being  at  that  time  the 
refuge  of  young  men  distinguished  by  their  education  and 
conduct. 

I  should  not  omit  to  say  that  on  the  day  I  embarked  for 
France  the  house  of  Mei  had  credited  me,  by  Victor  Hugues* 
orders,  with  a  year's  pay,  and  in  addition  a  sum  as  my 
share  of  the  captures  of  Le  Vengeur  privateer.  I  made 
good  use  of  this  fortune.  I  hired  in  the  Rue  de  Siam  a  small 
room,  and  having  procured  some  good  books  from  the 
library  of  the  port  of  Brest,  I  set  to  work  at  my  studies 
with  as  much  ardour  as  if  I  had  not  recently  learnt  by 
experience  that  in  this  world  to  have  deserved  a  place 
counts  for  nothing  towards  obtaining  it. 


CHAPTER  XI 

DECEMBER,   1796:    EXPEDITION  TO  IRELAND- 
CAMP  OF  UNITED  IRISH— ATTACK  ON  CORK 

The  autumn  of  1796  was  very  stormy;  the  sea,  even  when 
there  was  no  wind,  roared  sullenly;  strange  birds  sought 
shelter  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  along  the  shore,  and 
shoals  of  fish  were  driven  by  instinct  to  seek  refuge  up  the 
rivers  of  Brittany.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  Brest 
Roads  a  squadron  of  thirty  men-of-war,  having  on  board 
troops  for  a  landing.  Their  destination  was  a  subject  of 
many  conjectures;  some  would  have  it  they  were  going  to 
ravage  the  EngHsh  West  Indies,  others  that  they  were  to 
help  the  Irish  insurgents.  But  all  agreed  that  it  would 
soon  be  too  late  to  start,  as,  owing  to  one  delay  after  another, 
winter  had  come  with  its  prevailing  west  wind,  which 
prevented  navigation  through  the  narrow  entry  of  the  bay. 
It  was,  moreover,  patent  that  some  of  our  vessels,  being 
old  and  badly  found,  could  not  keep  at  sea  without  running 
great  risks  in  that  dangerous  season. 

We  talked  it  over  frequently  on  board  La  Coquille,  of 
which  I  was  master-at-arms,  until  L' ImmortaliU  frigate, 
carrying  the  flag  of  Vice- Admiral  Bouvet,  made  signal  and 
fired  the  three  guns  for  departure.  The  squadron,  com- 
posed of  fifteen  vessels  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates,  was 
soon  under  way,  driven  by  a  strong  wind,  which  gave 
experienced  seamen  but  little  confidence. 

It  being  our  duty  to  convey  the  last  orders  from  Paris, 
we  could  not  weigh  till  near  evening,  long  after  the  other 
vessels  were  out  of  sight,  and  night  had  fallen  when,  after 
clearing  the  straits,  we  reached  Berthaume,  the  vast  semi- 
circular bay  which,  with  that  of  Camaret,  forms  the  entry 
to  the  fine  basin  of  Brest  Roads.  A  despatch-boat  which 
was  waiting  for  us,  and  had  seen  our  lights  through  the 
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darkness,  gave  us  very  unexpected  orders.  At  nightfall 
the  frigates  in  advance  of  the  squadron  had  discovered  an 
English  squadron  of  thirty  vessels  or  frigates  under  cover 
of  Ushant  Island,  ready  to  bar  our  passage.  Our  admiral 
made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  achieve  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  signalled  the  squadron  to  avoid  an  engagement 
by  slipping  out  through  Le  Raz,  a  dangerous  channel 
opening  between  the  rocks  of  the  steep  coasts  of  Finistere 
and  the  reefs  surrounding  the  Island  of  Sein.  Our  vessels 
headed  straight  into  this  narrow  and  difficult  channel,  and 
we  were  to  rejoin  them  by  following  the  same  route  and 
overcoming  the  dangers  which  in  the  darkness  threatened 
us  on  all  sides.  Our  captain  was  one  of  those  experienced 
men  to  whom  duty  is  a  religion ;  he  mounted  to  the  watch- 
bridge,  took  command  of  the  frigate,  and  detailed  calmly 
and  clearly  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  our  safety. 

Boats  were  unlashed  ready  to  launch  promptly;  picked 
men  stood  by  the  halliards  ready  to  lower  the  sails  directly 
an  order  to  do  so  was  given;  carpenters  armed  with  axes 
took  post  at  the  feet  of  the  masts  to  cut  them  away  at 
the  first  signal;  officers  with  sounding  lines  in  their  hands 
fixed  themselves  in  the  rigging  to  find  the  depths;  top-men 
were  placed  on  the  bowsprit  and  fore-yard  to  report  breakers ; 
gunners  with  drawn  swords  guarded  the  hatchways  to  stop 
duty  men  from  leaving  the  deck  and  idlers  from  coming 
up  on  to  it.  The  bearings  of  the  coast  lights  were  repeatedly 
taken  to  determine  both  our  position  and  that  of  Le  Raz. 
Then,  calling  up  the  oldest  boatswain's  mate,  the  captain 
handed  him  a  pair  of  boarding  pistols,  telling  him  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  broke  the  silence,  which  was  imperative 
to  ensure  our  safety.  At  this  moment  a  stranger,  whom 
we  did  not  know  to  be  on  board,  appeared  on  deck,  and 
his  appearance  created  a  singular  impression.  He  was 
small  in  stature,  but  evidently  strongly  built,  as  his  square 
shoulders,  muscular  legs,  and  shaggy  chest  showed.  I 
recognized  in  him  one  of  those  Gaels  who  have  peopled  the 
Far  West  these  two  thousand  years,  and  who  have  retained 
since  the  days  of  Juhus  Caesar  their  features,  their  language, 
and  their  very  dress. 

This  man's  long  black  hair  escaped  from  beneath  a  cap 
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of  blue  wool  and  was  blown  in  wisps  by  the  high  wind.  In 
place  of  breeches  as  worn  nowadays  he  had  on  an  enormous 
pair  of  long  boots,  the  shape  of  which  so  impressed  the 
Romans  that  they  called  the  country  in  which  they  were 
worn  after  them,  Gallia  Braccata.  He  glanced  at  the 
frigate's  sails  with  the  eye  of  a  sailing-master,  made  one 
or  two  changes,  and  placed  screens  before  the  steersmen's 
lamps,  which  interfered  with  his  lookout.  He  took  his 
place  on  the  bridge  beside  the  captain,  who  surrendered 
his  authority,  or  rather  who  did  nothing  but  ensure  the 
carrying  out  of  his  instructions.  This  man  who  controlled 
our  destiny  was  a  Low  Breton  pilot — a  class  of  seamen 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  possess  special 
knowledge  and  experience  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  in  each  family  from  the  days  of  the  maritime  Veneti 
who  steered  the  Roman  fleets  twenty  centuries  ago.  One 
peculiarity  which  struck  the  crew  and  gave  rise  to  super- 
stitious ideas  was  his  ability  to  see  in  the  depth  of  the  night, 
and  in  order  to  steer  the  frigate  through  the  reefs  he  kept 
looking  out  through  the  blackest  darkness.  Indeed,  his 
eyes  remained  fixed  on  some  point  on  the  horizon  of  which 
we  could  see  no  glimmer,  and  he  seemed  to  find  there  some- 
thing by  which  to  steer.  Several  times  I  thought  there 
must  be  some  distant  beacon  which  served  to  guide  him; 
but  none  of  us  could  make  any  out,  and  the  crew  believed 
that  he  was  one  of  those  gifted  with  second  sight.  In  our 
dangerous  situation  he  had  every  need  of  supernatural  aid. 
In  bearing  to  the  southward  the  frigate  seemed  to  be  heading 
to  destruction;  for  every  minute  the  horrid  roar  of  the  sea 
became  louder.  At  first  there  were  only  points  of  isolated 
rocks  against  which  the  waves  broke  furiously;  but  soon 
the  reefs  overlapped  each  other  and  formed  a  chain  covered 
by  broken  waves,  high  and  threatening  to  engulf  us  in 
mountains  of  water.  Far  from  being  able  to  get  farther 
from  this  dangerous  neighbourhood,  we  were  obliged  to 
get  nearer,  because  another  chain  jutted  out  on  the  other  • 
side  so  near  to  the  first  that  spray  from  both  sides  fell  on 
board.  Although  we  seemed  to  have  been  hours,|we  had 
really  not  been  long  in  this  terrible  J  passage,  when^a  light 
suddenly  shone  in  the  night,  followed  immediately  by  a 
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loud  explosion.  It  was  the  signal  of  distress  from  a  vessel. 
The  strong  wind  drove  us  swiftly  close  up  to  the  wrecked 
man-of-war.  She  was  Lc  Seduisant,  a  74-gun  vessel  with 
1,200  seamen  and  marines  on  board.  She  had  struck  on 
the  Great  Trevennec.  Her  forepart,  smashed  by  the 
breakers,  was  already  in  pieces  and  submerged,  while  the 
stern,  on  which  the  crew  had  taken  refuge,  was  hung  up 
on  the  rock,  which  at  each  shock  washed  away  her  planks 
and  opened  larger  breaches.  Her  fighting  lamps  lit  up  the 
scene  of  desolation.  Some  of  the  crew  clung  to  the  lower 
masts,  which  alone  were  standing.  The  older  seamen  had 
lashed  themselves  together,  and  were  at  work  making  a 
raft  of  yards  and  top-masts  in  the  hope  of  saving  themselves 
on  it.  At  the  moment  we  passed  near  the  vessel  the  sur- 
vivors thought  help  had  come,  and  blessed  us,  but  seeing 
us  fly  by  like  an  arrow  they  cursed  us  in  their  rage.  A 
cry  of  pity  went  up  from  us.  A  young  midshipman,  seeing 
his  brother  on  the  wreck,  jumped  in  the  netting,  saying  he 
was  going  to  share  his  fate;  he  was  nearly  killed  by  the 
boatswain's  mate,  entrusted  with  maintaining  silence,  and 
owed  his  life  to  an  officer,  who  seized  and  carried  him  off 
like  a  child  between  decks.  Two  minutes  later  we  lost 
sight  of  this  terrible  scene,  and  the  frigate  plunged  again 
into  the  dark.  At  last  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  narrows ; 
the  swell  which  came  in  from  the  open  sea  and  took  us  on 
the  beam  let  us  know  that  we  were  entering  the  ocean. 

Day  broke,  but  foggy  and  dull,  and  disclosing  a  black 
and  tumbling  sea.  A  glimpse  of  light  about  noon  showed 
us  our  squadron,  all  stations  lost  and  scattered;  we  rejoined 
the  Rochcfort  division,  commanded  by  Admiral  Richery, 
and  formed  one  of  a  fleet  of  sixteen  hne-of -battle  ships  with 
a  dozen  frigates  and  corvettes  and  several  transports.  We 
were  still  without  part  of  our  force;  we  searched  vainly  for 
La  Fraternite  frigate,  which  carried  Vice-Admiral  Morard 
de  Galles  and  his  Major-General  Bruix,  who  was  looked  on 
as  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  expedition.  General  Hoche 
commanding  the  landing  army,  was  also  on  board  this 
frigate.  Such  an  event  as  La  Fraternite  losing  her  way  in 
the  fog  and  leaving  the  squadron  and  troops  without  any 
orders  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  navy.    It  was 
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impossible  to  have  as  chiefs  two  men  who  would  compare 
with  Hoche  and  Bruix. 

On  the  2ist  of  December,  our  sixth  day  out  from  Brest, 
we  sighted  the  coast  of  Ireland;  it  was,  I  believe,  Mizen 
Head.  Soon,  in  spite  of  a  head- wind  and  heavy  sea,  we 
entered  Bantry  Bay.  On  looking  round,  we  felt  none  of  the 
joy  of  a  sailor  who,  saved  from  a  storm,  sees  land  once  more. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  sad  and  desolate  than 
the  country  which  spread  before  us.  It  seemed  unin- 
habited; you  saw  neither  distant  spires  nor  villages,  not 
even  a  trace  of  cultivation,  and  no  population.  The  hills 
rising  abruptly  some  way  inland  were  covered  with  brush- 
wood; but  the  plain  was  bare  save  for  a  few  patches  of 
snow  that  the  wind  raised  and  spun  in  spirals  in  the  air. 
The  coast  was  lined  with  rocks,  which  in  breaking  from 
the  mainland  formed  islands  or  stood  out  in  high  promon- 
tories. Everywhere  the  sea  broke  in  foaming  waves  on 
this  inhospitable  shore,  and  their  shock  on  the  pebbles 
forming  the  beach  resounded  through  the  air.  It  was  no 
better  in  the  Roads  where  we  had  just  anchored  than 
on  the  shores  on  which  we  had  to  land.  The  swell  rolling 
in  rendered  difficult  all  communication  between  vessels, 
and  the  strength  of  the  wind  threatened  to  make  them  drag 
their  anchors  and  wreck  them.  We  had  another  cause  for 
anxiety;  the  enemy  squadron  might  attack  us  in  this  critical 
position,  and  the  absence  of  our  leaders  paralyzed  our 
movements.  Rumour  had  it  that  a  council  of  war  had 
assembled  on  board  Vlmmortalite,  and  that  General 
Grouchy  wished  to  be  put  ashore  with  the  6,000  men  who 
were  in  the  squadron.  During  this  council  signal  was  made 
to  La  Coquille  to  try  to  reconnoitre  with  a  view  to  getting 
in  touch  with  the  insurgents,  who  were  believed  to  be 
masters  of  this  part  of  Ireland.  The  big  launch  was  armed, 
and  twelve  men,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  embarked 
in  her.  I  was  not  told  off  to  go,  but  the  captain,  seeing 
me  look  with  curiosity  at  the  coast,  said:  "Go  if  you  like." 
I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  avail  myself  of  this  permission 
that  I  jumped  into  the  launch  with  no  arms  but  my  sabre. 
An  officer  sent  down  a  pair  of  boarding  pistols,  which  I 
stuck  in  my  belt.     As  soon  as  we  were  ashore,  the  officer 
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in  command  made  us  march  ahead  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  we  were  going  to  some  festival  in  a  village  of  Lower 
Brittany.  Our  confidence  increased  when  we  discovered 
on  a  plateau  behind  the  mouth  of  a  valley  some  Irish 
peasants,  who  made  signs  for  us  to  come  and  join  them. 
At  any  rate,  this  was  the  interpretation  our  commander 
gave  to  their  signals,  though  they  might  well  have  meant 
the  opposite,  since  the  peasants  might  have  run  to  meet  us, 
had  there  not  been  some  hidden  obstacle  to  their  doing  so. 
I  had  just  made  this  remark,  when  a  body  of  cavalry, 
ambushed  behind  a  hillock,  dashed  on  to  the  plain  and 
charged  us  at  a  gallop.  Our  detachment,  taken  by  surprise, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  enemy  and  firing  point-blank,  broke, 
and  ran  to  re-embark  without  firing.  I  estimated  the 
distance  to  be  too  great  to  escape  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  imitating  my  comrades  and  flying 
to  the  sea,  I  ran  forward  towards  the  mountains,  where 
I  hoped  the  horsemen  could  not  reach  me.  One  of  them, 
detached  in  pursuit  of  me,  fired  both  his  pistols  without 
touching  me.  I  replied,  and  must  have  wounded  his  horse, 
for  he  stopped,  and  when  I  was  safe  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
I  saw  him  going  back  at  a  walk.  On  looking  over  the  plain, 
I  discovered  my  detachment,  from  which  I  was  so  fortunately 
separated,  marching  inland  surrounded  by  yeomen,  who 
took  them  to  Dublin  to  show  as  a  glorious  trophy  wrested 
from  the  French  RepubUc.  My  position,  certainly,  was 
not  enviable;  still,  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in  being 
free  and  able  to  wander  at  large  instead  of  sleeping,  like 
my  comrades,  in  a  gaol,  or  even  trying  to  sleep  in  a  hammock 
on  board,  hearing  cries  of  "  The  frigate  is  dragging  her 
anchor;  she  has  tripped  her  anchor  and  is  going  ashore; 
we  are  on  the  rocks:  we're  lost !"  and  others  of  the  same 
sort,  making  sleep  impossible.  No  doubt  it  was  a  poor 
lookout  for  me:  a  barren  land,  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  icy 
temperature  of  December.  But  the  insurgents  in  the  field 
endured  it  all.  I  could  do  as  much  as  they — I,  a  Frenchman 
of  the  Revolution,  to  whom  was  promised  the  most  brilliant 
destiny.  I  must  first  find  our  friends  the  Irish  whom,  in 
this  stormy  weather,  we  came  to  set  free.  I  set  about 
my  search  quickly,  as  night  was  coming  on.    The  steep 
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hill  up  which  I  had  climbed,  and  which  had  saved  me  from 
the  horsemen,  stretched  on  its  farther  side  as  far  as  a  con- 
siderable inlet  in  the  coast.  I  went  down  in  this  direction, 
feeling  sure  there  was  a  road  along  the  shore,  and  soon  I 
found  one  parallel  to  the  cliffs.  I  went  ahead  with  every 
precaution,  walking  for  many  hours  along  a  difficult  road, 
lit  only  by  the  whitish  light  of  the  foam  rising  above  the 
breakers.  The  only  sounds  were  the  whistling  of  the  wind 
and  the  roar  of  the  waves.  At  last  the  road  along  the  ridge 
of  rocks  descended  to  sea-level;  I  made  out  that  it  was 
crossed  by  a  stream  fordable  by  stepping-stones.  I  soon 
reached  a  hamlet  of  some  thirty  cabins,  following  the  curves 
of  a  valley  shut  in  by  steep  slopes.  I  knocked  at  several 
doors;  no  one  answered,  not  a  dog  barked,  and  though  it 
was  midnight,  no  cock  crowed.  I  concluded  that  the 
village  was  uninhabited.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  I  climbed 
on  the  top  of  a  rick  of  straw,  buried  myself  to  my  neck, 
and  fell  asleep.  I  was  awakened  by  the  mewing  of  a  cat. 
A  girl  was  there  about  four  paces  from  me,  feeding  a  thin 
and  famished  cat.  She  was  fourteen  or  fifteen,  tall  and 
thin,  with  blue  eyes  and  long  black  hair,  which  fell  over 
her  face.  Her  only  clothing  was  a  poor  frock  of  blue  cloth 
which  left  her  arms  and  neck  bare.  Her  general  expression 
was  one  of  sorrow  and  misfortune.  It  was  difficult  for  me 
to  show  myself  without  frightening  her,  and  I  could  think 
of  no  better  expedient  than  to  imitate  the  cat.  It  was  very 
childish,  but  its  success  justified  the  means.  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  me,  and  showed  surprise  and  fear  on  seeing  a  soldier ; 
but  when,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  I  showed  my  cockade, 
she  smiled  and  pointed  to  the  French  squadron  to  show 
she  knew  whence  I  came. 

She  ran  into  her  cottage  and  brought  me  some  potatoes 
hot,  from  under  the  ashes,  and  hastened  to  peel  them;  and 
I  was  so  ravenous  that  I  ate  them,  hot  as  they  were.  I 
could  not  at  first  make  out  how  she  was  alone  in  the  hamlet. 
The  unhappy  tale  she  told  me  was  in  a  language  of  Gaelic 
mixed  with  Carthaginian,  altogether  unintelUgible,  and  but 
for  the  softness  of  her  voice  as  barbaric  as  the  rudest  dialect 
of  the  Morbihan.  However,  her  gestures  were  so  expressive 
that  I  found  I  had  the  sad  story  pretty  nearly  right  when 
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I  had  other  means  of  learning  its  particulars.     All  these 
parts  of  Munster  were  linked  with  the  Irish  insurgents  by 
religious  bonds.    The  defection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  been  provoked  by  the  excesses  committed  with 
impunity,  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country,  by  the  Hanoverians 
in  the  pay  of  England.    These  soldiers,  a  rabble  of  adven- 
turers recniited  on  the  Continent,  went  by  the  name  of 
Saxons ;  their  barbarous  conduct  had  made  this  the  synonym 
for  brigands  and  murderers,  more  taken  up  with  pillage 
than  with  guarding  the  coast.     This  troop  had  allowed  a 
French  brig  to  disembark  arms  and  munitions  near  Bantry, 
which  were  carried  inland  and  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
In  the  enquiry  made  into  the  matter  it  came  out  that  a 
brother  of  young  Mary  had  saved  a  French  sailor  who  had 
fallen  into  the  sea.    His  complicity  was  agreed  upon,  he 
was  condemned  by  martial  law,  and  shot  on  the  spot.    The 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  took 
themselves  off  forthwith,  the  men  to  join  the  insurgents,  the 
women  and  children  to  Cork,  there  to   beg.    The  village 
was  abandoned.     Mary  alone  remained  to  look  after  her 
paralyzed  grandmother.     Although  I  could  only  partially 
make  out  what  had  happened,  I  felt  sure  that  my  little 
hostess  knew  where  I  could  find  the  insurgents.    When  I 
asked  she  pretended  not  to  understand,  and  assumed  the 
air  of  one  in  possession  of  a  State  secret.    As  I  rightly 
feared,  she  was  bound  to  silence  by  an  oath  which  involved 
her  safety.     I  then  told  her  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  start 
at  once  and  find  the  camp  of  the  United  Irish.    She  was 
frightened  at  this  idea,  and  made  effort  to  get  me  to  abandon 
it  by  saying  that  those  inhabitants  who  could  guide  me 
would  not  do  so,  and  that  in  any  case  it  was  courting  death 
to  attempt  to   move   across   country  by  day,   when   the 
Hanoverian  patrols  were  scouring  the  country.     She  offered 
to  take  me  to  her  cottage  to  pass  the  day,  as  she  was  obliged 
to  be  absent.    She  made  me  understand  she  would  be  back 
before  night,  and  might  then  be  able  to  bring  me  some 
helpful  news.    I  allowed  myself  to  be  guided  by  this  child, 
though  I  felt  astonished  at  the  mature  judgment  which 
the   trials  of  misfortune  had  given  her;    After  assuring 

Es  that  we  were  not  spied  upon,  she  led  me  to  her 
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cabin ;  its  door  had  been  barricaded,  and  we  had  to  traverse 
a  long,  winding  passage  between  palisades,  interrupted  by 
barriers,  in  order  to  enter.  When  my  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness  I  made  out,  stretched  on  a  bed, 'an 
old  woman  one  would  have  thought  dead,  so  dim  were  her 
eyes  and  colourless  her  face.  The  girl  knelt  by  her  and 
spoke,  and  a  voice  replied  from  the  inanimate  body.  I 
believe  she  prayed  on  my  behalf,  and  for  the  delivery  of 
Ireland.  At  a  word  from  the  sick  woman  Mary  went  and 
fetched  a  blue  waistcoat,  riddled  with  holes,  which  her 
crippled  fingers  endeavoured  to  find.  It  was  what  the  boy 
had  worn  when  he  was  shot.  The  executioners  had  sold 
it  to  the  unhappy  grandmother.  Before  leaving,  Mary 
estabUshed  me  in  the  loft  of  the  cottage,  to  which  I  mounted 
by  a  ladder.  A  skylight  in  the  roof  provided  a  bolt-hole 
to  the  country.  The  wall  of  rocks  at  the  back  of  the  houses 
left  between  them  and  it  a  space  of  lo  feet,  forming  a  sort 
of  trench.  A  plank  thrown  across  served  as  a  flying  bridge 
and  allowed  of  escape  to  the  neighbouring  bog,  difficult 
of  approach  and  passage.  True  to  my  military  principles, 
which  forbade  me  to  establish  myself  anywhere  without 
exploring  its  surroundings,  I  reconnoitred  during  the  absence 
of  my  little  hostess,  hoping  to  learn  something  useful  for 
our  expedition  as  soon  as  the  troops  should  have  landed. 
This  event  seemed  farther  off  than  ever  after  I  had  gone 
to  the  beach  and  saw  our  squadron.  The  tempest,  which 
continued  with  redoubled  fury,  had  endangered  the  vessels  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  had  moved  farther  off-shore,  and 
had  lowered  their  yards  and  top-masts.  There  were  some 
fresh  arrivals,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  had  gone.  It 
was  evident  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  at  landing 
until  after  a  change  of  weather,  of  which  there  was  no  sign ; 
I  could  therefore  join  the  insurgents,  and  had  plenty  of 
time.  Although  I  could  survey  a  large  sweep  of  country,  I 
could  see  only  a  body  of  twenty  soldiers  or  excise-men 
dressed  in  green;  they  disappeared,  going  away,  and  I  felt 
no  uneasiness  on  their  account. 

When  Mary  returned  she  told  me,  as  I  had  hoped,  that 
she  was  authorized  to  lead  me  to  the  insurgents'  camp. 

Her  relations  with  them  led  me  to  fancy  that  perhaps 
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she  could  find  charges  for  my  pistols ;  in  my  hurried  departure 
from  the  frigate  I  had  brought  none,  and  had  expended  my 
two  solitary  rounds  on  the  yeoman  who  had  pursued  me. 

The  child  met  this  pressing  need  with  the  same  intelligence 
as  she  had  already  shown.  On  leaving  the  loft  by  the 
flying  bridge  by  which  we  reached  the  ridge  of  the  rocks, 
we  skirted  the  hamlet  until  we  reached  a  ruined  chapel 
which  stood  in  the  centre.  They  had  walled  up  the  door 
of  the  sacred  edifice  to  prevent  its  profanation  by  pagan 
soldiers,  and  in  order  to  enter  we  were  obliged  to  climb  in 
by  a  window.  Mary  fell  on  her  knees  on  entering  and 
prayed  fervently.  Her  plan  was  revealed  when,  after 
passing  behind  the  altar,  she  had  opened  the  door  of  a 
vault  in  which  were  hidden  munitions  of  war:  several 
barrels  of  powder  and  a  drum  of  cartridges  remaining  from 
a  cargo  landed  by  a  French  man-of-war  and  not  yet  removed 
by  the  insurgents.  In  leaving  the  church  the  child  called 
my  attention  to  a  dwarf  elm  planted  in  front  of  the  door. 
It  was  the  only  tree  on  this  barren  coast,  and  in  happier 
times  they  had  danced  beneath  its  branches.  After  a 
frugal  meal  I  went  off  to  bed  in  the  straw  of  my  loft,  very 
hopeful  for  the  morrow.  Several  hours  before  'daybreak 
my  young  guide  came  to  call  me,  and  I  was  ready  to  start 
as  quickly  as  if  I  had  bivouacked.  We  set  out  over 
the  flying  bridge,  which  was  carefully  hidden  after  we  had 
crossed.  After  traversing  an  immense  bog  by  narrow  paths, 
we  kept  for  a  long  time  to  the  crest  of  some  high,  barren 
hills,  and  reached  a  river  flowing  through  beds  of  reeds. 
We  crossed  it  at  a  ford.  Here  the  nature  of  the  country 
changed,  as  it  bristled  with  thick  bushes  of  prickly  shrubs. 
This  land  of  ambushes,  reminding  me  of  Brittany,  must 
be  the  insurgents'  headquarters.  And  so  it  proved  when 
Mary  made  a  signal,  and  two  fine  young  fellows,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  but  ragged  beyond  description,  sprang  out  of  a 
bush.     They  welcomed  us  heartily,  and  led  us  into  their 

Itronghold.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  an  en- 
renched  camp,  Hke  that  of  King  Alfred  in  the  Avon  marches. 
The  vast  space  enclosed  in  its  natural  fortification  formed 
m  archipelago  of  islands  covered  with  heather,  gorse,  and 
>room,  and  separated  one  from  another  by  deep  bogs,  both 
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muddy  and  covered  with  water.  These  channels  could  only 
be  crossed  at  certain  points,  both  difficult  to  find  and 
guarded  by  watch-posts.  In  many  places  a  passage  could 
only  be  effected  by  using  a  bridge  of  fascines,  which  were 
immediately  removed.  When  we  had  thus  passed  many 
times  froni  islet  to  islet,  I  at  last  reached  that  occupied 
by  the  Staff,  which  contained  only  six  huts.  The  com- 
mander, who  came  to  meet  me,  was  a  good-looking  young 
man  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-eight,  tall,  with  a  hand- 
some, pleasant  face  and  distinguished  manners;  he  spoke 
French  perfectly,  and  some  of  his  officers,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  St.  Omer  College,  talked  to  me  with  as  pure  an  accent 
and  as  easily  as  if  they  had  always  lived  in  Paris.  An 
abundant  lunch  was  followed  by  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
I  took  part.  The  last  dispositions  of  a  bold  scheme  were 
completed,  after  several  days'  preparation;  its  object  was 
to  gain  a  signal  success  through  the  dismay  occasioned  by 
the  appearance  of  the  French  squadron,  and  to  stop  the 
English  troops  from  moving  to  the  coast  by  disturbing  them 
in  their  possession  of  vital  spots.  I  insisted  on  taking  part 
in  this  expedition,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  they 
spoke  of  simply  as  the  laird  or  the  lord,  told  me  most 
graciously  that  I  might  accompany  him.  He  added,  in 
giving  me  a  fine  double-barrelled  gun,  that  he  was  sure 
I  should  put  it  to  effective  and  glorious  use  in  the  good 
cause. 

The  start  was  made  in  the  evening  by  detachments  on 
different  routes;  the  camp  was  quite  empty  when  we  started. 
Horses  were  ready  for  us  a  little  way  off,  and  scouts  were 
posted  on  the  road.  Long  before  morning  we  halted  at  an 
old  manor,  where  we  passed  the  day.  We  quitted  it  at 
dusk,  in  the  hope  of  being  in  touch  with  the  enemy  at 
midnight.  The  insurgents  were  in  complete  possession  of 
the  country. 

Our  expedition  had  for  its  object  the  city  of  Cork.  No 
doubt  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  attack  it  seriously, 
but  it  had  been  settled  to  attack  without  any  precautions, 
frighten  the  garrison,  and  encourage  the  partisans  of  the 
insurgents;  and,  lastly,  to  make  a  military  reconnaissance 
which  would  clear  the  way  for  the  French  troops  as  soon  as 
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ey  had  landed.  To  this  end  two  false  attacks  had  been 
prepared,  to  occupy  or  divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
whilst  the  attempt  to  carry  by  direct  attack  one  of  the 
principal  outlying  posts  was  made.  It  was  a  fortified 
barrack  at  the  head  of  a  thoroughfare,  and  defended  by  a 
body  of  infantry  who  were  accused  of  murdering  the  prisoners 
made  by  them  in  several  encounters.  The  approaches  to" 
this  post  had  been  reconnoitred  by  the  English  in  order 
to  guard  against  surprise,  and  advanced  sentries  formed  a 
chain  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 

In  spite  of  this,  our  advanced  men,  skilfully  led,  availing 
themselves  of  the  features  of  the  ground,  had  succeeded  in 
ambushing  themselves  almost  within  point-blank  range  of 
the  sentries,  and  not  more  than  200  paces  from  the  barrack. 
Our  leading  platoons  had  got  there  by  creeping,  and  there 
they  lay  on  their  faces,  awaiting  the  signal  to  attack.  The 
commander,  with  his  aides-de-camp  and  me,  was  led  up 
to  the  Hne  by  a  young  man  who  displayed  remarkable 
intelligence  and  boldness;  his  name  was  Sheill.  We  were 
posted  by  him  in  the  interval  between  two  enemy  sentries, 
who  must  have  heard  us  had  not  the  wind  howled  con- 
tinuously. From  this  advanced  post  we  could  see  every- 
thing. The  Hghts  inside  the  barrack  enabled  us  to  make 
out  the  entry  and  even  the  loopholes  on  its  flanks.  These 
last  were  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  me;  I  had  proposed  at  the 
council  to  blow  in  the  gate,  which  our  spies  reported  to 
be  soUd  and  well  defended;  but  this  plan  had  to  be  given 
up  for  want  of  the  means  necessary  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  simpler  but  more  dangerous 
plan  of  breaking  in  the  gate  with  axes,  and  volunteers 
had  been  chosen  from  among  those  offering  for  this  perilous 
service.  The  despatch  orderlies,  who  passed  from  one 
column  to  another  with  wonderful  speed,  had  already 
informed  the  commander  that  all  was  ready  for  the  attack ; 
and  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  pistol  to  give  it  as  the 
signal,  when  the  barrack  door  opened  to  allow  visiting 
rounds  to  come  out.  The  torch  carried  by  the  drummer 
threw  a  light  in  front,  but  it  left  the  officer  marching  in 
rear  completely  in  the  dark.  We  could  only  guess  his 
distance  when  he  repUed  to  the  challenge  of  a  sentry.    His 
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line  of  advance  led  straight  for  us,  and  he  must  discover 
us  and  give  the  alarm  if  we  waited  another  instant.  "  At 
them,  gentlemen !"  cried  the  commander,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  shot  dropped  the  officer;  for  a  beam  of  light 
reflected  from  his  gorget  had  disclosed  his  position  and 
afforded  an  aim.  A  furious  "Hurrah!"  arose  from 
every  thicket,  and  like  a  roar  of  wild  beasts  could  be  heard 
above  the  storm.  On  recognizing  the  Irish  war-cry,  the 
men  of  the  visiting  rounds  dashed  for  the  barrack  shelter. 
We  were  on  their  heels,  and  arrived  there  with  them.  The 
door  opened  to  receive  them  could  not  be  shut,  for  it  was 
already  hampered  with  bodies.  The  insurgents,  without 
replying  to  the  gun-fire,  flung  themselves  into  the  place, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  every  man  of  the  garrison  was  slain. 
The  building,  on  being  set  alight,  was  soon  completely 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  munitions  of  war  stored  in  it. 
During  this  bloody  operation  the  skirmishers  had  demon- 
strated against  two  other  opposite  points  of  the  city  out- 
works, and  so  had  held  the  garrison  in  check.  We  had 
just  remounted,  when  a  strange  scene  met  our  eyes.  From 
an  enclosure  near  the  thoroughfare  arose  a  tumult  of  mixed 
cries,  the  impatient  lowing,  neighing,  and  braying  of  four- 
footed  creatures  mingled  with  the  appeals  and  shouts  of 
their  owners,  who,  separated  from  them  by  stout  barriers, 
were  urging  them  to  break  through  and  regain  their  liberty. 
Some  of  these  beasts  had  been  seized  to  settle  arrears  of 
taxes;  others  for  the  rent  of  wretched  cottages;  the  greater 
number  to  pay  tithe  to  the  Church  of  England.  They  had 
been  penned  outside  the  city  with  a  view  to  sale  by  auction 
next  day.  One  of  the  objects  of  our  expedition  had  been 
the  carrying  off  of  this  levy,  and  its  failure  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  officer  charged  with  this  duty  could  not  resist 
the  attraction  of  leading  his  detachment  to  the  attack  on 
the  barrack,  which  seemed  the  more  glorious.  As  no 
military  force  appeared,  a  crowd  of  women  and  children 
had  assembled  to  try  and  recover  the  beasts.  Still,  they 
did  not  dare  to  go  close  up  to  them  for  fear  of  the  enemy, 
and  they  maintained  from  afar  the  noisy  I  exhortations 
which  I  had  not  been  able  to  make  out.  On  recognizing 
the  voices  of  those  who  had  brought  them  up,  all  the  cattle 
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had  set  up  cries  of  distress;  but  on  finding  no  one  come 
near  them,  they  were  seized  with  rage,  rushed  against  the 
fence  which  held  them,  broke  through  it,  and  tore  out  in 
a  serried  mass,  making  the  earth  shake  under  their  furious 
gallop.  Some  hours  later,  by  some  natural  instinct,  every 
head  had  found  once  more  the  roof  of  his  birthplace.  On 
return  to  the  insurgents'  camp  I  established  myself  in  one 
of  their  huts,  hoping  there  to  find  a  restful  sleep;  but  I 
could  not  get  recent  events  out  of  my  head,  and  in  my 
dreams  saw  repeated  the  assault  of  the  barrack  and  slaughter 
of  its  garrison,  and,  moreover,  heard  their  cries.  Waking, 
I  again  heard  them,  and  found  it  was  no  dream.  The  cries 
came  from  a  man  lying  a  few  paces  from  me,  tied  down 
like  a  pig  about  to  have  his  throat  cut.  His  red  hair  showed 
clearly  enough  that  he  was  a  hated  Saxon.  It  was  no 
wound  that  caused  his  lamentations,  and  it  seemed  that 
he  had  been  quiet  when  first  brought  into  camp;  but  he 
had  just  seen  some  insurgents  employed  near  him  in  splitting 
pine  planks  into  sphnters  to  make  faggots,  and  had  a  fearful 
premonition  that  his  fate  was  to  be  burning  to  death  by 
slow  fire.  On  seeing  my  cockade,  he  had  some  hope,  and 
in  spite  of  the  cords  which  tightly  bound  him,  he  crawled 
to  my  feet  to  beg  of  me  in  English  to  save  his  life,  or  at 
least  to  obtain  for  him  death  without  torture.  I  thought 
at  first  that  fright  had  unhinged  his  mind,  and  that  he 
exaggerated  his  danger.  I  was  disabused  by  an  officer, 
who  told  me  that  this  man  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  a  secret  tribunal,  and  that  the  sentence  was  to  die  by 
fire.  Finally,  added  he,  if  this  wretch  had  a  thousand  lives 
to  lose  in  torment,  they  would  not  atone  for  the  ills  he  has 
done  this  country.  But,  he  continued,  seeing  my  looks  of 
horror  and  pity,  you  know  nothing  of  this  hateful  creature. 
He  is  a  man  of  rapine  and  treachery,  who  has  caused  more 
tears  to  flow  than  he  ever  had  blood  in  his  veins.  Agent 
to  a  lord,  he  persuaded  him  to  convert  into  sheep  pasture 
a  large  tract  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  leased 
to  labourers,  and  six  hundred  people  were  evicted  in  the 
middle  of  winter  from  land  their  sweat  had  fertihzed;  they 
saw  their  trees  uprooted,  their  gardens  levelled,  their  homes 
demoHshed,  and  they  were  not  even  left  the  consolation  of 
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dying  in  the  ruins;  they  were  driven  off  like  wild  beasts. 
Being  highly  recommended  on  account  of  his  inhuman 
scheme,  this  man  was  made  tax-gatherer,  a  position  which 
was  full  of  power  for  ill.  Then,  in  order  to  despoil  us,  he 
could  act  under  shelter  of  law  and  mihtary  force.  In  order 
to  succeed  the  better,  he  dug  out  of  his  office  old  registers 
of  a  bygone  generation,  and  from  it  prepared  terrible 
persecutions.  He  revived  forgotten  debts,  and  in  payment 
seized  the  cow  giving  milk  to  an  infant.  The  infant  died 
of  starvation  and  the  mother  of  grief.  It  was  thus  he  had 
collected  the  crowd  of  beasts,  using  crooked  devices  of  the 
tariff.  He  worked  equally  on  his  own  behalf.  He  bought 
up  old  debts  cheap,  or  rather  he  invented  them,  for  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  them;  and  suddenly  he  put  in  a  claim 
on  the  house  or  land  that  a  man  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  showed  that  they  were  mortgaged  up  to  the 
hilt.  Being  too  poor  either  to  pay  or  contest  these  claims 
m  court,  many  families  were  evicted  by  this  thief,  who  grew 
rich  on  them. 

In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  details,  the  revenge 
they  proposed  to  pay  him  seemed  hideous,  and  I  went  to 
find  the  laird  and  point  out  to  him  that  civilized  Christians, 
citizens  under  arms  for  the  sacred  cause  of  hberty  of  their 
country,  could  not  copy  the  cruelty  of  the  basest  of  tyrants 
without  tarnishing  their  glory  and  names.  He  listened 
coldly,  and  took  shelter  behind  the  sentence  which  had  been 
arrived  at,  and  declared  himself  unable  to  change  even  the 
kind  of  death  of  the  condemned.  I  at  once  made  up  my 
mind,  said  good-bye,  and  departed.  I  sent  him  back  the 
gun  he  had  given  me;  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  offered  me 
an  escort  back  to  the  coast,  which  I  in  turn  refused.  The 
officers  of  the  camp  were  most  friendly  in  trying  to  persuade 
me  to  stay  with  them,  and  came  with  me  as  far  as  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  assuring  me  it  would  not  be  long  before  we 
met  again  and  had  forgotten  our  disagreement.  Night  was 
faUing  as  I  quitted  the  insurgents'  camp;  I  took  advantage 
of  the  last  gUmmer  of  light  to  recall  the  road,  and  did  so 
fairly  easily.  I  emerged  from  the  bushes  at  a  jog-trot, 
with  a  sharp  lookout  and  Ustening  carefully,  and  my  gun 
at  the  ready.     I  crossed  the  river  and  reached  the  path 
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along  the  crest  of  the  hills  without  meeting  anyone.  The 
tempest  still  continued,  though  the  wind  dropped  some- 
times, and  I  hoped  would  permit  on  the  morrow  of  com- 
munication between  the  squadron  and  shore.  I  wished, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this,  to  get  near  the  anchorage 
and  await  my  opportunity,  either  in  the  abandoned  village 
if  I  could  find  Mary  there,  or  in  some  hiding-place  I  might 
find  in  the  steep  rocks  of  the  coast. 

After  walking  for  some  hours  I  heard  waves,  and  felt  I 
could  not  be  far  from  the  hamlet,  but  it  was  too  dark  to 
make  out  anything.  Stooping  low  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  outline  of  objects,  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  noise  away 
to  my  right.  I  moved  in  that  direction,  and  soon  made 
out  human  voices;  and  in  getting  nearer  made  out  cries 
of  distress  and  pain,  which  were  drowned  by  oaths  and 
curses.  A  few  paces  on  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  houses  of  the  village  were  grouped. 
The  only  light  came  from  the  same  house  as  the  cries,  and 
I  saw  with  horror  it  was  that  in  which  I  had  received 
hospitahty.  Without  a  moment's  reflection,  I  jumped  for 
the  open  window  on  the  roof,  and  from  the  loft  flung  myself 
headlong  into  the  room.  A  horrible  sight  met  my  eyes. 
Late  in  the  evening  two  soldiers  of  the  foreign  legion  who 
had  come  looting  to  the  village,  probably  having  heard 
Mary's  grandmother  teUing  her  beads,  thought  that  this 
inhabited  house  was  more  valuable  than  the  others.  Being 
unable  to  open  the  door,  they  breached  the  wall  and  broke 
in.  The  agony  of  the  two  unhappy  women  while  this  was 
going  on  can  be  imagined.  The  old  woman,  who  could 
not  move,  begged  Mary  to  save  herself  while  yet  there 
was  time;  but  she  in  her  innocence  having  nothing  to  fear 
but  death,  refused  to  leave  her  grandmother.  The  soldiers 
found  them,  one  on  her  knees  the  other  in  bed,  pressing  the 
cross  of  her  rosary  to  her  bosom,  both  praying  for  God's 
help.  At  first  they  only  asked  for  food  and  drink,  and  as 
no  whisky  was  forthcoming,  they  proceeded  by  threats, 
accompanied  by  oaths  and  blasphemy.  Hungering  for 
loot,  the  elder,  going  up  to  the  old  woman,  tore  away  her 
beads,  their  httle  silver  medallions  arousing  his  cupidity. 
She  must  have  some  hidden  treasure,  said  he,  and  swore  he 
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would  find  it  or  kill  her.  The  other  robber,  who  was 
engaged  with  the  girl,  finding  her  deaf  to  his  words,  flung 
himself  on  her  hke  a  wild  beast.  But  though  weak,  this 
mere  child  made  such  resistance,  using  nails  and  teeth,  that 
he  called  his  accomplice  to  come  and  hold  her.  The  old 
woman  was  no  sooner  free  than,  seeing  the  horrible  fate 
threatening  her  granddaughter,  she  fell  into  an  access  of 
frenzy  which  restored  the  use  of  her  lost  faculties  and  gave 
her  the  muscular  power  of  a  mad  woman.  She  suddenly 
rose  from  the  bed,  seized  by  the  throat  the  man  holding  the 
wretched  girl  in  his  arms,  and,  compelling  him  to  defend 
himself,  rolled  on  the  ground  with  him.  At  the  moment 
when,  from  a  height  of  15  feet,  I  fell  into  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  rage  and  sorrow,  the  strength  of  the  girl  was  nearly 
exhausted.  The  soldier  who  had  knocked  down  the  grand- 
mother held  her  beneath  him,  but  could  not  make  her 
release  him;  he  fought  vainly  against  this  withered  hand 
which  clasped  his  neck  and  stopped  his  breath  and  blas- 
phemies. Furious  at  his  inability  to  free  himself,  he  seized 
his  bayonet  and  plunged  it  several  times  into  the  poor 
woman,  who  died  at  once.  Heaven's  justice  did  not  tarry. 
The  murderer  rose,  covered  with  blood  he  had  drawn,  and 
came  to  attack  me,  when  a  shot  from  my  gun  stretched  him 
dead  at  my  feet.  His  comrade,  who  left  his  prey,  with  cries 
of  rage  sprang  at  me,  using  his  sword  with  dexterity  and 
vigour.  I  was  reduced  to  parrying  his  attack  with  my 
gun,  for  the  shock  of  my  jump  had  shaken  off  one  of  the 
hammers.  I  could  not  have  recourse  to  my  other  arms, 
as  my  slightest  movement  would  have  uncovered  me. 
Happily,  the  light  of  the  fire  fell  on  my  opponent  and 
enabled  me  to  watch  him;  he  saw  this,  and  made  a  move 
to  take  my  place,  but  as  he  came  for  me,  raising  his 
arm,  it  fell  powerless.  He  had  been  struck  by  the  blade 
of  a  scythe  with  which  the  girl  had  armed  herself. 
Before  I  knew  the  cause  which  arrested  the  blow  destined 
for  me,  a  shot  from  one  of  my  pistols  put  an  end  to 
the  fight. 

Mary  and  I  had  saved  our  lives,  but  to  preserve  them  we 
had  to  escape  from  the  perils  surrounding  us.  We  must 
block  up  the  breach  in- the  wall,  lest  comrades  of  the  brigands^ 
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hearing  shots  and  seeing  a  Hght,  should  come  and  find  us. 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better  to  abandon  the  place 
altogether;  but  the  child  could  not  do  so  without  first 
giving  her  grandmother  last  proofs  of  her  affection.  She 
lavished  on  her  all  the  attentions  for  the  dead;  having 
wrapped  her  in  the  best  winding-sheet  the  cottage  con- 
tained, she  arranged  her  on  the  bed,  the  arms  crossed  on 
her  chest,  with  a  consecrated  piece  of  boxwood  in  her 
hand. 

We  also  had  to  dispose  of  the  soldiers'  bodies,  for  had 
they  been  found  the  village  would  have  been  set  ahght. 
We  loaded  them  with  stones  and  flung  them  into  a  deep 
and  muddy  bog.  The  unhappy  child,  half  dead  with 
exhaustion  and  misery,  helped  me  in  this  task;  indeed,  I 
felt  myself  near  fainting  from  the  smell  of  blood  and  from 
handHng  the  corpses,  already  stiffening  in  death.  At  last, 
having  barred  the  doors  and  cleared  up  all  traces  of  the 
murders,  we  left  the  house.  We  did  so  before  dawn  by 
way  of  the  cUff,  and  an  hour  sufficed  to  bring  us  to  a  cave 
open  to  the  sea,  which  had  previously  held  Mary's  family 
in  times  of  persecution.  Several  exits  and  many  hiding- 
places  made  it  a  safe  place.  From  it  I  could  have  seen 
all  the  Bay  of  Bantry  had  the  weather  not  been  so  dirty; 
but  I  could  easily  make  out  our  ships  at  anchor,  tossing 
on  a  high  sea,  which  offered  no  hope  of  the  troops  landing 
that  day.  Tired  out,  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  Mary 
told  me  she  regretted  having  left  her  grandmother's  body, 
and  determined  to  go  and  remove  it  to  a  hollow  in  the 
cliff  with  an  entrance  difficult  to  find.  I  tried  to  persuade 
her  not  to  go,  and  begged  to  go  with  her;  she  refused  to 
allow  me,  saying  if  she  started  at  once  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  marauders,  who  waited  until  it  was  dark 
to  scour  the  country.  She  promised  to  return  before  dusk, 
and  left  me  very  uneasy  about  her.  What  was  my  anxiety 
when  first  evening  and  then  night  slowly  came  without 
bringing  her.  Ten  times  I  set  out  to  meet  her  and  returned, 
hoping  she  had  come  by  another  path.  I  was  obliged  to 
abandon  this  idea  and  with  a  heavy  heart  set  out  for  the 
empty  village.  Last  night  I  had  come  by  the  path  I  must 
now  follow,  but  I  was  then  so  agitated  that  I  had  no  recol- 
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lection  of  it.  I  was  therefore  walking  by  guess  when  I 
saw  a  red  glow  on  the  horizon.  I  had  no  doubt  that  it 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  village,  and  was  due  to  the 
burning  houses.  Guided  by  this  sinister  light,  I  advanced 
towards  the  crest  of  the  cliff  above  the  village.  As  I  got 
nearer  I  began  to  hope  I  was  mistaken,  as  a  conflagration 
would  have  spread,  showing  an  extended  glow  as  it  did  so, 
whereas  this  varied  but  little  and  was  not  big  enough  for 
the  cause  I  surmised.  On  peeping  over  the  crest,  I  saw 
that  the  light  was  due  to  a  bivouac  fire  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  on  which  stood  the  church,  and  near  the  tree,  which 
had  been  preserved  for  many  generations  by  a  religious 
sentiment. 

Round  the  fire  were  half  a  dozen  soldiers  with  their  arms 
piled  near  them,  and  only  guarded  by  one  sentry  at  the 
cross-roads  near  the  shore.  It  was  probably  a  patrol  of 
Hanoverians  who,  instead  of  watching  the  coast,  had 
stopped  here  to  drink  whisky  looted  from  the  peasants  and 
warm  themselves  with  wood  from  the  framework  of  their 
cabins.  The  drunken  songs,  the  squabbles,  oaths,  and  noise, 
showed  clearly  that  the  orgy  was  at  its  height,  and  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  I  only  glanced  at  the  pil- 
lagers, and  went  by  many  devious  paths  to  the  part  of  the 
cliff  behind  Mary's  cottage.  I  could  not  fail  to  discover 
by  its  state  if  she  had  been  there.  I  felt  along  the  rock 
to  find  the  plank  which  served  as  a  flying  bridge,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  remaining  in  its  place.  Evidently  Mary 
had  come  on  her  pious  mission;  had  she  been  bold  enough 
to  fulfil  it  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  brigands,  or  had 
she  left  the  house  on  their  approach  without  time  to  remove 
the  means  of  following  her  ?  I  was  determined  to  clear 
this  up  at  all  risks,  and  descended  into  the  cottage.  To 
my  astonishment,  it  was  lit  up;  the  fight  of  the  bivouac 
fire  showed  through  the  breach  we  had  closed,  which  had 
been  reopened  and  enlarged.  The  soldiers  had  sacked  the 
place;  they  had  even  taken  the  winding-sheet,  and  the  old 
woman's  corpse  lay  face  to  earth.  They  had  demoUshed 
that  part  of  the  roof  in  which  we  had  hidden  the  muskets 
of  the  two  marauders  we  had  killed;  they  must  have  learnt 
on  finding  the  arms  what  had  happened  to  the  owners. 
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But  where  was  Mary  ?  After  her  escape  from  the  two 
ruffians,  had  Heaven  now  abandoned  the  unhappy  girl  ? 
Was  she  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  these  drunken 
debauchers  ?  As  I  gained  the  crest  of  the  cHff  the  soldiers 
raised  a  cry,  making  me  think  they  had  discovered  me; 
but  it  was  only  that  they  were  calhng  the  sentry  to  join 
them,  perhaps  in  some  new  devilry.  I  kept  along  well  back 
from  the  crest  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  bivouac.  Then 
creeping  up,  I  saw,  40  or  50  feet  below  me,  all  the  ruihans 
seated  or  l5^ng  round  the  fire,  drinking,  toasting,  shouting 
the  refrain  of  a  valse,  while  one  of  them  turned  something 
hung  from  the  elm's  branches.  Suddenly  I  made  it  out, 
the  corpse  of  Mary !  My  tears  dried  quickly  in  my  rage. 
If  I  had  come  too  late  to  save,  I  could  at  least  avenge  her. 
After  thinking  over  many  projects,  I  ran  towards  the  church, 
penetrated  into  the  wrecked  sanctuary,  and  from  behind 
the  altar  dragged  out  a  barrel  of  gunpowder;  in  spite  of 
its  weight,  I  hoisted  it  on  my  shoulders  and  marched  straight 
to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  where  I  flung  it  into  the  bivouac 
fire.  The  explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible;  it 
reached  and  enveloped  me  in  a  mass  of  flame,  and  flung 
me  twenty  paces  into  a  muddy  bog.  The  immersion 
extinguished  the  fire  of  my  clothes,  but  my  face,  hair,  and 
hands  were  burnt.  When  I  was  able  to  drag  myself  from 
the  pool  I  was  in  a  pitiable  state.  I  dragged  myself  to 
the  foot  of  the  cHff;  all  was  dark  and  silent — nothing 
remained. 

At  daybreak  I  had  painfully  reached  the  rocks  on  the 
shore,  and  was  trying  to  find  the  cave  where  I  had  sheltered, 
when  I  heard  a  hail  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  boat  from 
L'  Affronteur  brig,  which  had  come  ashore  to  try  and  procure 
an  Irish  pilot.  The  officer  in  command  had  taken  me  for 
a  native,  and  in  the  state  I  was,  blackened  with  powder, 
covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  it  was  ditlicult  to 
guess  who  I  might  be.  He  received  me  with  interest,  and 
took  me  on  board  his  brig,  where  I  was  kindly  received. 
We  weighed  anchor  that  evening,  and  sailed  for  Brest  in 
company  with  several  vessels.  The  tempest  seemed  to 
redouble  in  fury  as  we  started,  and  caused  many  more 
disasters.    The  line-of-battle  ship  Scevola  foundered;  the 
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frigate  Impatiente  ran  on  the  rocks  of  Cape  Clear;  the 
transport  Fits-Unique  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
La  Resolue  lost  her  masts  in  grounding,  and  was  saved  by 
Lc  Pegase,  which  towed  her  off;  several  vessels,  beaten  by 
the  storm,  were  driven  for  shelter  into  the  Shannon;  the 
greater  number  of  ships  only  got  out  of  Bantry  Bay  by 
cutting  their  cables  and  abandoning  their  anchors; 
finally,  the  storm  was  so  violent  that  when  Admiral  Linois 
returned  to  Brest  his  division  broke  a  way  through 
the  English  squadron  without  the  latter  being  able  to 
engage  them. 

If  the  25,000  men  of  the  expedition  had  landed,  or  even 
had  General  Grouchy's  division,  6,000  strong,  been  set 
ashore,  Ireland  would  infallibly  have  escaped  from  England's 
yoke. 

Some  time  after  my  return  to  Brest  I  was  at  the  hotel 
of  the  commandant  of  Marine,  at  a  council  of  war.  Admiral 
Bruix  asked  for  me ;  I  found  him  with  someone  of  importance 
from  Paris,  whom  I  beheved  to  be  Hughes  Maret,  though 
I  could  not  recognize  him  forty  years  later.  "  My  boy," 
said  the  admiral,  "you  were  at  Bantry;  tell  me  what  you 
saw."  I  told  him  all  I  have  written,  except  parts  personal 
to  myself.  When  I  spoke  of  the  chief  of  the  insurgents 
the  admiral  made  me  describe  him,  and  cried:  "It  is  Fitz- 
gerald !  How  I  pity  lovely  Pamela !  Her  loved  one  will 
come  to  a  sad  end."  And  so  it  turned  out,  for  this  Irish 
lord,  having  been  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Dubfin 
Castle,  was  found  strangled  in  prison,  and  it  was  said  he 
had  committed  suicide.  "But,"  said  the  admiral,  "how 
the  devil  came  you  there?"  I  told  him  how  my  captain 
had  made  me  the  offer,  and  how  keen  I  was  to  accept  it. 
"  Ah,"  repHed  the  admiral,  "  you  also  have  wandered  off 
the  beaten  track,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  have 
not  done  better  than  I.  We  must  both  congratulate  our- 
selves that  it  did  not  go  worse  with  us."  Admiral  Bruix 
was  good  enough  to  remember  me  often,  and  when  he  had 
a  difficult  case  of  miUtary  law  he  would  send  for  me.  But 
in  the  benevolent  way  in  which  he  regarded  me  he  did  not 
the  least  reaUze  that  my  daring  had  put  me  in  a  difficult 
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position.  My  uniform  had  been  burnt  in  the  explosion, 
and  the  officer  in  charge  of  clothing  in  my  half-brigade 
wished  to  make  me  pay  for  it,  assuring  me  that  according 
to  his  ledgers  I  could  not  receive  another  suit  for  a  year. 
I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that  the  proud  descen- 
dants of  the  Carthaginians,  Lord  Fitzgerald's  lieutenants, 
were  much  more  ragged. 


CHAPTER  XII 

1797:  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL— MUTINY  AT 
THE  NORE 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1797;  I  was  at  the  play  in  Brest 
where  they  were  giving  charming  pieces  that  no  one  re- 
members now.    A  pleasant-looking  person  came  and  sat 
by  me,  and  during  the  interval  between  the  acts,  which, 
if  possible,  were  even  longer  then  than  now,  we  conversed 
on  dramatic  art,  literature,  and  other  subjects  not  of  every- 
day interest.    When  we  were  about  to  part  he  very  politely 
asked  my  name,  and  on  learning  it  said  he  hoped  to  see 
me  again — a  mere  civility,  as  I  supposed.     Next  day  the 
duty  officer  ordered  me  to  embark  on  the  cutter  Agile  in 
the  post  of  master-gunner.    Arriving  on  board,  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  that  the  commander  was  my  gracious 
neighbour  at  the  play,   who,  having  acquainted  himself 
with  my  sea  services,  had  asked  the  Staff  for  me.    It  was 
my  knowledge  of  the  drama  which  disposed  him  favourably 
towards  me,  and  led  me  into  the  most  terrible  wasps'-nest. 
L' Agile  was  a  pretty  craft,  a  good  sailer,  but  in  spite  of 
this  captured  or  recaptured  every  time  she  went  on  service ; 
true,  she  was  always  sent  on  dangerous  or  desperate  missions, 
which  infaUibly  ended  for  her  crews  in  the  Portsmouth 
hulks  when  she  set  forth  from  France,  or  in  the  towers  of 
Brest  Castle  when  she  sailed  from  EngHsh  ports.     Also, 
although  everything  was  to  perfection  on  board,  there  were 
those  who  would  not  come  for  fear  of  her  bad  luck.    The 
frightful  stories  told  me  had  no  effect  on  me,  though  I  must 
say  some  of  them  were  strange  enough  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  boldest.    In  twenty-four  hours  the  boat  was 
at  the  port-boom  already  half-fitted  out  for  sea;  the  next 
day  she  was  in  the  Roads,  moored  opposite  La  Linon,  a 
hamlet  then  in  ruins,  which  lay  outside  the  fortifications 
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at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  which  rises  the  Faubourg  de 
Recouvrance.  Such  rapidity  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
conjectures  as  to  our  destination,  and  the  silence  maintained 
by  the  captain  tended  to  confirm  the  most  sinister  of  them; 
With  minds  thus  disposed,  the  sailors  hailed  as  omens  the 
most  insignificant  matters.  For  example,  a  large  black  cat 
having  appeared  suddenly  on  the  fo'c'sle  without  anyone 
being  able  to  say  when  he  came  on  board  became  an  event 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  captain,  to  whom  it  was 
reported,  ordered  the  importunate  visitor  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  but  the  crew  made  respectful  demurs  to  this 
cavalier  action,  and  on  their  pressing  requests  a  boat  was 
manned  and  fitted  with  its  awning;  the  tom  cat  was  taken  on 
board  with  all  care  and  attention,  and  rowed  ashore  as  if 
he  had  been  a  person  of  distinction.  The  sailors  believed 
that  the  fatal  influence  of  this  visit  had  thus  been  averted; 
but  their  uneasiness  was  soon  stirred  by  another  augury. 
A  screech  owl,  coming  out  at  dusk  from  the  ruins  of  La 
Linon,  perched  on  our  mast,  and  filled  the  air  with  his 
mournful  notes  up  to  the  moment  when  a  shore-boat  came 
alongside.  Everyone  ran  up  on  deck  to  have  a  look 
at  the  new-comers  and  see  if  their  aspect  confirmed  these 
bad  omens.  As  he  mounted  headlong  the  chief  passenger 
nearly  fell  into  the  sea;  he  lost  his  hat,  which  went  adrift 
without  possibility  of  recovery.  A  proof,  said  an  old  seaman 
to  me,  that  the  devil  is  come  aboard.  He  is  going  to  place 
the  skipper  on  the  list  of  his  ship's  company,  and  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  soon  come  and  claim  him.  This  super- 
stitious belief  reminded  me  that  I  had  on  another  occasion 
seen  sailors  threatening  to  do  harm  to  a  cook  who  had 
thrown  some  egg-shells  overboard  without  breaking  them 
up,  as  prudence  demanded,  seeing  that  without  taking  this 
trouble  he  was  providing  a  boat  for  the  devil,  who  always 
seized  the  opportunity  of  cruising  about  in  order  to  do 
harm  to  seamen. 

In  spite  of  these  threatening  omens,  we  started  with  a 
favourable  breeze,  which  enabled  us  to  get  quickly  out  of 
the  Brest  Gulf. 

By  daylight  we  had  already  cleared  beyond  Irvise  and 
escaped  the  English  blockading  squadron,  which,  having 

14 
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run  before  the  wind  all  night,  returned  too  late  to  its  station 
to  stop  our  path.  Nevertheless,  the  better  to  escape  its 
vigilance,  our  captain  showed  us  a  way  by  which  his 
experience  avoided  the  dangers  of  the  rocks  off  the 
coast  of  Finistere  when  rounding  it  to  the  north,  and  made 
their  shadows  each  in  turn  serve  as  a  screen  to  hide  us 
from  the  enemy's  eyes. 

We  followed  the  coast  of  Brittany  right  into  the  English 
Channel.  It  was  lovely  weather,  a  smooth  sea,  a  favourable 
wind;  our  voyage  resembled  a  pleasure  trip.  We  took 
advantage  of  the  calm  to  give  the  vessel  touches,  additions, 
and  a  general  look  which  seemed  strange  to  me.  I  asked 
the  meaning  of  them,  and  was  told  they  were  to  make  her 
into  a  real  English  cutter.  I  was  not  much  pleased  at  this 
Anglomania,  which  seemed  to  me  very  suspicious  and  to 
hide  some  trick  of  war.  Other  circumstances  confirmed 
my  conjectures. 

The  person  we  had  received  on  board  just  before  starting 
had  fully  justified  the  prejudices  of  the  crew.  One  can 
hardly  believe  what  powers  of  observation  these  men  possess 
under  a  coarse  exterior;  they  read  the  character  and  powers 
of  their  superiors  as  truly  as  changes  of  weather.  Our 
passenger,  however  important  he  thought  himself,  could 
gain  no  consideration  from  them.  Everything  about  him 
displeased  them:  his  early  republican  coat,  his  plaited 
locks  drawn  up  over  a  comb,  his  dog's  ears,  his  flaunting 
trinkets,  and,  above  all,  his  manner,  at  one  time  restrained, 
at  another  vulgarly  famihar.  They  called  him  nothing  but 
"  Commissaire,"  a  title,  in  their  minds,  equivalent  to  a 
custom-house  officer,  excise-man,  extortioner,  and  what  we 
should  describe  as  a  rogue.  I  was  more  reserved  in  my 
judgment,  but  felt  sure  that  he  was  an  adventurer,  or  at 
least,  as  was  then  said  disdainfully,  a  parvenu.  I  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  a  police-agent,  and  did  not  know  that 
any  existed  in  France  at  that  time.  We  were  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Republic.  The  commissary,  who,  with  perfect 
reciprocity,  had  paid  no  attention  to  so  humble  a  com- 
panion as  myself,  developed  after  a  few  days  a  politeness 
and  kind  attention  that  surprised  me.  The  captain  ex- 
plained the  motive.    He  had  brought  on  board  a  series  of 
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recent  London  newspapers,  of  which  he  was  dying  to  know 
the  contents;  and  although  he  spoke  Enghsh  with  great 
facility,  he  could  not  read  them.  He  asked  the  captain  if 
anyone  could  help  him,  putting  forward,  in  order  to  cover 
his  ignorance,  the  plea  that  words  in  English  type  tired  him. 
He  had  certainly  learnt  this  language  by  remembering  and 
repeating  phrases  which  he  heard,  as  children  do;  but  as 
pronunciation  and  speUing  differ  greatly,  he  could  not  recog- 
nize the  words  he  knew  when  he  saw  them  in  print.  I 
agreed  to  reUeve  his  distress,  expecting  that  the  reading  of 
these  newspapers  would  provide  me  with  some  curious  infor- 
mation. As  it  turned  out,  my  hopes  were  fully  realized,  and 
I  found  in  these  huge  sheets  much  news  of  great  interest. 
Amongst  the  events  the  account  of  which  caught  my  eye 
was  one  that  struck  me  greatly.  The  aristocratic  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  having  stifled,  by  measures  equally 
astute  and  arbitrary,  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  had  spread  itself  through  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  forgot  in  the  pride  of  its  success  that  justice  is 
not  only  the  first  duty  of  those  in  power,  but  is  the  best 
policy. 

After  barbaric  laws  had  disappeared  from  all  the  Euro- 
pean codes,  it  continued  to  flog  its  soldiers  to  death  and 
to  kill  its  sailors  by  that  atrocious  torture  known  as  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails.  The  men  so  cruelly  treated  nevertheless 
saved  this  ungrateful  Government  by  their  victories;  for 
no  one  can  doubt  that  if  we  had  won  the  great  naval  battle 
of  13  Prairial  the  French  fleet  would  have  entered  the 
Thames,  and  England  for  a  second  time  would  have  become 
a  republic. 

Fresh  injustice  put  an  end  to  the  patience  of  the  seamen 
of  the  Portsmouth  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord 
Bridport.     In  the  month  of  April  they  combined  to  address 

»to  Parliament  petitions  containing  bitter  complaints  of  the 
bad  treatment  and  rigorous  penalties  meted  out  to  them; 
they  denounced  their  scanty  rations  and  the  inferior  quahty 

(of  their  victuals,  and  finally  the  miserable  amount  of  their 
pay,  which  had  not  been  increased  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  Three  admirals  sent  on  board  the  Queen 
Charlotte  to  confer  with  the    crews'  delegates  wished  to 
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intimidate  them,  and  one  of  them  swore  on  his  soul  that 
every  fifth  man  should  be  hanged.  This  violence  had  an 
opposite  effect  to  that  intended;  the  seamen  in  turn  were 
annoyed,  and  the  admirals  barely  escaped  rough  treatment. 
The  Royal  George  hoisted  the  red  flag  of  insurrection  and 
summoned  an  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  fleet,  which 
put  its  oflicers  ashore,  declining  any  longer  to  recognize 
their  authority. 

The  details  of  these  events,  which  I  abridge,  were  already 
known  to  the  commissary,  but  their  official  verification 
gave  him  much  satisfaction,  and  his  exclamations  left  me 
in  no  doubt  that  he  was  directed  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
mutineers  and  make  such  overtures  as  were  most  suitable. 
It  was  the  revenge  for  Quiberon.  But  the  papers  later 
than  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Paris  had  reported  an 
unexpected  turn  in  this  serious  business.  While  Fox  and 
Whitbread  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  accusing  Pitt 
and,  in  spite  of  his  invincible  obstinacy,  were  forcing  him 
towards  negotiations,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  went  off  to 
Portsmouth,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  individual 
popularity  of  the  old  first  lord.  Admiral  Howe,  brought  the 
mutineers  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  Without  him  Parlia- 
ment would  have  granted  the  seamen's  demands  in  vain, 
and  it  was  only  the  respect  and  love  in  which  the  fleet 
held  this  famous  sailor  that  made  them  return  to  duty. 
The  delegates  came  ashore  to  meet  the  admiral,  and  as  he 
was  seventy-two  and  suffering  from  gout,  they  carried  him 
on  their  shoulders  on  board  each  ship.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  At  once  order  was  re-estabhshed,  the 
red  flag  hauled  down,  and  the  squadron  prepared  for  sea 
to  fight  France. 

This  strange  ending  to  a  formidable  rising,  which  suddenly 
melted  away  at  the  sight  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman 
and  on  the  deceitful  offer  of  illusory  promises,  seemed  to 
me  one  of  the  strangest  aberrations  of  the  human  mind 
recorded  in  history. 

The  commissary  was  struck  with  dismay.  I  consoled 
him  by  reading  a  little  article  which  announced  that  there 
was  strong  cause  to  fear  the  existence  of  mutinous  symptoms 
in  vessels  of  the  Thames  squadron  lying  at  the  Nore. 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  our  captain  and  his  passenger  were 
bound  by  their  instructions  to  persist  in  the  object  of  our 
expedition — at  least,  to  a  certain  point,  for  we  continued 
on  our  course  up  Channel  until  abreast  of  Havre,  when  we 
turned  across  towards  the  English  coast,  as  if  making  for 
Newhaven.  It  was  a  dangerous  passage.  We  met  a  crowd 
of  small  coasting  craft;  but  each  went  on  its  way,  and  we 
seemed  too  inoffensive  and  too  small  for  anyone  to  take 
notice  of  us.  Our  landfall  was  planned,  moreover,  for  after 
dark.  When  we  had  reached  the  Sussex  coast  the  captain 
made  a  careful  search  for  an  object  that  should  be  visible. 
I  thought  at  first  that  he  wished  to  communicate  with  one 
of  the  villages  whose  lights  we  saw,  and  whose  inhabitants 
are  mostly  smugglers.  His  scheme  developed  when  he 
found  with  his  glass  a  vessel  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  a 
bay.  He  at  once  steered  for  her,  and  hoisted  a  flare  giving 
a  blue  flame,  a  signal  which  was  answered  by  a  yellow 
flame.  The  commissary  was  delighted;  he  was  impatient 
to  board  this  vessel;  but  by  bad  luck  the  breeze  dropped 
suddenly,  and  our  craft,  instead  of  moving  forward,  found 
it  difficult  to  remain  where  she  was,  as  the  Channel  current 
carried  her  astern.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  without 
any  progress;  the  captain  and  commissary  were  in  a  fever: 
the  former  because  the  position  of  his  vessel  was  very 
dangerous,  the  latter  because  he  was  so  near  his  goal  without 
being  able  to  reach  it,  and  because  the  appearance  of  a  coast- 
guard would  compel  us  to  run,  without  allowing  him  to 
gain  information  from  which  he  undoubtedly  expected  to 
reap  an  advantage.  To  reheve  this  anxiety  the  only  means 
possible  were  to  launch  a  dinghy  and  to  board  the  boat 
which  had  answered  our  signals;  but  the  captain  at  first 
refused,  and  only  agreed  most  reluctantly.  The  yawl  was 
prepared  for  this  service,  and  manned  by  two  picked  sailors 
to  row;  the  commissary  got  leave  for  me  to  accompany 
him,  and  took  his  seat  beside  me.  Although  we  ought  not 
to  be  out  of  his  sight,  the  captain  gave  me  instructions 
and  enjoined  the  greatest  prudence;  he  made  sure  that  our 
arms  were  in  good  order,  and  in  addition  caused  two  loaded 
blunderbusses  to  be  put  in  the  boat.  These  are  short 
muskets  whose  bell-mouthed  barrels  contain  fifteen  bullets. 
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The  light  of  the  moon  enabled  me  to  examine  the  vessel 
we  were  approaching.  It  was  a  large  schooner,  well  fitted 
out,  with,  apparently,  only  four  men  on  board.  This 
number  could  not  frighten  us,  as  we  were  as  many.  In 
hailing  the  vessel  we  were  received  by  these  words  in 
French:  "Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome."  These  words  of 
greeting  assured  the  commissary  that  these  were  friends; 
he  was  asked  to  step  on  board,  and  we  also,  and  they  added, 
no  doubt  to  make  us  accept  at  once,  the  attractive  invita- 
tion to  a  bowl  of  punch.  I  remained  deaf  to  these  poHte 
offers;  as  to  the  commissary,  he  stepped  on  board  and 
entered  into  close  conversation  with  the  captain. 

Till  then  nothing  showed  any  trap;  only  the  stress  laid 
on  the  invitation  for  us  to  come  aboard  and  join  in  a  friendly 
glass  aroused  my  darkest  suspicions.  In  compliance  with 
a  sign  from  me,  the  sailor  in  the  bows  of  our  yawl  had  a 
good  look  over  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  deck  of 
the  English  schooner,  while  the  other  sailor  and  I  devoted 
our  attention  to  the  quarter-deck.  He  came  and  whispered 
in  my  ear  that  there  were  some  sails  heaped  on  the  deck 
near  the  bowsprit  with  what  seemed  to  be  several  men 
under  them.  It  was  clear  that,  owing  to  the  distance  of 
our  own  vessel,  which  could  not  help  us,  we  were  lost.  I 
seized  the  blunderbuss,  and  the  first  sailor,  who  had  orders 
to  copy  me,  did  the  same.  At  this  moment  the  commissary 
raised  his  voice,  refusing  to  do  something  required  of  him, 
such  as  to  go  below  or,  possibly,  to  insist  on  our  coming 
on  board.  We  heard  sounds  of  stamping,  then  a  shot,  and 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  on  the  deck.  Simultaneously  heads 
showed  above  along  the  side  of  the  schooner,  not  of  four, 
but  of  double  that  number  of  men,  who  attacked  us  with 
pistols  and  muskets.  We  replied  with  a  slanting  fire  which 
carried  thirty  bullets  along  the  foe's  line,  upset  them,  and 
allowed  us  to  board.  When  we  jumped  on  the  deck,  sword 
in  hand,  only  two  men  remained  standing  up;  they  rushed 
to  the  bows  and  threw  themselves  headlong  into  a  dinghy, 
cut  the  moorings,  and  pushed  off.  The  sailor  who  had  sup- 
ported me  stepped  quickly  to  the  side  of  the  schooner  and 
fired  his  pistols  at  them ;  they  replied  with  a  shot  at  random, 
which  hit  him  in  the  head  and  killed  him.     I  then  found 

.,    \  ' 
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out  that  I  was  alone,  the  other  sailor  having  doubtless  been 
hit  in  climbing  on  board  and  having  fallen  into  the  sea. 
Feeling  convinced  that  the  fugitives  would  return  with 
reinforcements,  I  cut  the  warp  which  moored  the  boat  to 
its  anchor  and  hoisted  the  standing  jib  to  put  the  ship 
about  towards  the  open  instead  of  towards  the  coast.  As 
I  returned  to  the  quarter-deck  after  this  operation  I  was 
hit  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  by  a  man  lying  wounded  on  deck 
among  the  corpses.  It  was  a  warning  to  me  that  perhaps 
among  the  dead  there  might  be  more  than  one  ahve.  In 
my  desperate  state  I  had  no  choice  of  means  of  safety; 
in  a  moment  I  swept  the  deck  and  was  alone  on  the  vessel. 
I  had  need  of  all  my  courage  and  the  goad  of  the  pain  of 
my  wound  to  make  me  complete  this  task.  When  we  lose 
our  own  blood  we  are  less  sensitive  to  the  sad  sight  of  blood 
lost  by  others.  In  this  deadly  combat  the  enemy  had  lost 
six  and  we  three  men,  but  one  of  ours  was  assassinated. 
The  three  combatants  who  escaped  death  were,  I  believe, 
all  wounded.  This  murderous  affair  was  brought  about  and 
directed  by  luck,  which  sports  with  men's  vain  projects. 
Nothing  happened  in  the  details  of  the  business  as  either 
side  had  planned.  The  commissary  thought  he  was  going 
to  a  conference  with  those  who  had  an  understanding  with 
him,  and  fell  into  a  trap  into  which  he  dragged  us.  The 
Admiralty,  which  had  discovered  the  relations  into  which 
some  of  the  mutineers  had  entered  with  France,  had  set  a 
trap  instead  of  a  rendezvous,  and  a  corvette  was  waiting 
a  little  way  off  to  surprise  our  vessel,  attracted  by  the  false 
signals. 

But  the  calm  which  had  prevented  us  from  approaching 
the  English  schooner  had  equally  kept  the  corvette  from 
moving.  It  was  not  until  after  the  fight,  when  a  breeze 
sprang  up  and  our  cutter  was  able  to  come  and  help  me, 
that  the  enemy  vessel  came  out  from  the  shadow  under 
the  shore  and  came  under  full  sail  to  capture  U Agile  :  she, 
seeing  how  redoubtable  a  foe  she  would  have  to  deal  with, 
left  me  to  my  sad  fate,  and  ran  free  at  top  speed.  As  soon 
as  the  fast-increasing  darkness  allowed  me  to  make  out 
something  of  what  was  happening,  I  bore  away  before  the 
wind,  setting  all  the  sail  I  could. 
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Alone  in  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Channel,  caught  in 
a  squall  fast  changing  into  a  gale,  wounded,  covered  with 
my  own  blood  and  that  of  others,  I  had  less  cause  for  com- 
plaint than  if  I  had  been  on  the  cutter,  for  its  crew,  chased 
as  it  was  by  a  much  heavier  vessel,  had  little  chance  of 
escape  from  the  English  prisons.  If  they  were  captured 
once  more  was  I  going  to  lose  all  I  possessed — kit,  books, 
and  service  papers — as  prize  to  the  enemy  ?  It  is  true 
that  as  master  of  the  schooner  which  I  had  inherited,  I 
could  perhaps  find  my  revenge.  I  took  possession,  and 
in  exchange  for  my  soiled  clothes,  the  smell  of  which  turned 
my  stomach,  I  was  able  to  take  a  smart  and  comfortable 
suit,  which  made  me  look  like  a  gentleman  cruising  in  his 
pleasure  yacht. 

I  found  no  trace  of  the  punch  with  which  they  tried  to 
lure  us,  but  I  discovered  some  excellent  contraband  brandy, 
with  which  I  washed  my  wound,  and  in  order  to  dress  it 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  tearing  up  the  finest  linen  of  my 
smuggler  hosts.  I  would  wiUingly  have  exchanged  all  their 
luxury  for  one  essential  instrument  I  could  not  find  on 
board — a  compass.  I  sought  in  vain  for  the  place  in  which 
no  doubt  it  had  been  put  away.  I  was  obliged  to  commit 
the  boat's  course  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  make  a  rough 
guess  at  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  had  freshened  by 
degrees,  changing  from  a  stiff  breeze  to  the  strength  of  a 
gale. 

It  was  no  longer  in  my  power  to  make  or  shorten  sail, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  run  before  the  storm.  The  force  of 
the  squalls  was  so  great  that  sometimes  it  lifted  the  boat 
over  the  crest  of  the  waves  Hke  a  flying  fish,  whilst  the 
next  moment  she  plunged  through  the  foam,  which  seemed 
about  to  engulf  her.  These  were  alarming,  but  had  one 
advantage,  in  that  they  washed  from  the  deck  all  traces 
of  the  bloody  fight.  When  day  came  the  wind  dropped, 
but  the  sky  remained  heavy  and  threatening  and  the  horizon 
was  obscured  in  a  thick  mist.  I  was  bitterly  cold,  tired  out, 
and  felt  myself  weakening,  witli  no  more  strength  or  courage 
such  as  the  situation  required.  I  allowed  myself  to  run 
to  the  north  for  a  long  time  before  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
lay  a  course  for  the  French  coast,  which  ought  to  be  to 
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starboard.  I  was  about  to  undertake  this,  when  I  dis- 
covered in  the  schooner's  wake  an  armed  cutter,  which  was 
following  me,  and  as  I  slept  had  got  within  gunshot.  I 
expected  a  shot  on  board  every  moment,  or  at  any  rate 
one  in  my  rigging  to  summon  me  to  stop;  but  nothing 
came,  whether  owing  to  a  very  unusual  courtesy  or  because 
the  superiority  of  his  speed  must  infallibly  make  him  over- 
take me.  As  it  was,  he  quickly  reached  me,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  came  alongside  the  schooner  without  saying 
anything,  and  held  on  a  parallel  course  as  a  friend  might 
have  done.  1  could  not  yet  congratulate  myself  that  this 
was  a  lucky  chance,  for  the  two  boats  were  close  enough 
to  enable  me  to  hear  that  my  neighbours  were  talking 
EngHsh,  and  I  could  not  doubt  that  this  time  the  least  that 
could  befall  me  was  to  be  made  prisoner  of  war — a  fate  I 
had  fortunately  escaped  so  many  times. 

After  some  time,  which  seemed  an  eternity  to  me,  a 
young  mian  appeared  at  last,  leaning  on  the  starboard  rail ; 
he  had  a  handsome  and  pleasant  face,  and  was  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  midshipman  of  the  British  Royal  Navy.  He 
saluted  me  very  politely,  and  said  in  French:  "Sir,  are 
you  going  to  the  Nore  ?"  Was  it  an  intimation  or  a 
request  ?  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  answered  by  an  equivocal  shrug  instead  of 
replying  as  I  wished:  "  Forsooth,  you  know  better  than  I." 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  my  situation  was  precarious. 
I  had  been  captured  without  a  flag,  without  papers,  with- 
out uniform,  on  board  a  vessel  which  seemed  to  be  stolen, 
and  of  which  the  captain  and  crew  had  been  spirited  away. 
It  was  useless  for  me  to  tell  the  truth  in  my  defence,  for 
all  the  witnesses  had  disappeared  and  all  appearances  were 
against  me.  I  saw  nothing  better  than  to  leave  to  others 
the  trouble  of  explaining  the  case,  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  tack.  This  plan,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  my  character, 
succeeded  beyond  my  hopes.  "  You  have  got  a  charming 
schooner,"  said  my  interlocutor.  "  A  true  'Mudian,  she 
would  sail  under  water."  "  I  know  something  about  that," 
said  I.  "  Ah  !"  said  my  midshipman,  laughing,  "  you  were 
out  last  night;  it  is  the  night  which  has  cast  you  adrift, 
for  alone  as  you  were  you  must  have  been  ill  prepared  for 
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the  dangers  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  true  that  in  your 
town  of  Dunkirk,  if  I  remember,  people  do  not  easily  foretell 
a  southerly  gale.  I  was  so  happy  as  a  prisoner  in  France 
that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  send  you  straight  back;  but 
I  am  obliged  to  display  great  zeal,  as  my  admiral  suspects 
me  of  sympathizing  with  the  sailors.  Finally,  do  not  worry, 
I  will  manage  your  business;  I  will  declare  that  I  took  you 
lying  at  anchor  in  order  to  hear  the  news,  and  learn  if  it 
is  true  that  the  RepubUcan  delegates  are  going  to  be  sent 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  our  mutineers."  I 
needed  all  my  presence  of  mind  to  hide  the  surprise  these 
revelations  caused  me.  The  storm  had  driven  me  so  hard 
that  I  had  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Channel  and 
was  through  the  Straits  of  Calais,  far  from  any  French 
ports  instead  of  near  them,  as  I  thought.  Further,  when  the 
mutiny  was  quelled  at  Portsmouth  it  threatened  to  break 
out  with  no  less  violence  or  obstinacy  in  the  Nore  fleet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  only  twenty  leagues  from  London, 
the  seat  of  the  British  Government. 

The  urbanity  of  my  gracious  foe  surprised  me  almost  as 
much  as  his  confidence;  but  I  searched  in  vain  to  discover 
any  interest  he  might  have  in  deceiving  me.  Besides,  his 
cheerfulness  was  in  favour  of  his  frankness,  and  I  recognized 
that  his  sojourn  in  France,  which  no  doubt  developed  his 
natural  quahties,  had  made  him  a  real  Frenchman.  He 
asked  me  very  civilly  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  I  was 
received  on  board  in  so  punctilious  a  fashion  that  I  was 
forced  to  believe  myself  to  be  an  important  personage. 
Conversation  was  brisk  and  without  restraint  during  the 
meal,  which  was  not  unduly  hurried,  as  is  right  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  important  event  of  a  sailor's  day.  After 
reminding  me  that  I  had  passed  a  fearful  night,  my  young 
host  begged  me  to  have  a  siesta  on  his  sofa  and  went  off 
to  his  duty.  I  fell  asleep  asking  myself  if  this  scion  of  the 
British  aristocracy  was  not  more  democratic  than  I,  and 
if  he  would  not  have  preferred  to  conduct  to  the  Nore  a 
delegate  from  the  Republic  rather  than  bring  in  a  prisoner 
of  war.  I  hardly  imagined  that  he  could  have  taken  the 
will  for  the  deed,  and  that  a  simple  allusion  to  the  mutineers' 
password  which  I  found  in  the  commissary's  pocket-book 
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would  have  sufficed  to  persuade  him  that  I  was  charged 
with  a  mission  to  them.  The  stamping  of  the  sailors  who 
were  drilling  awoke  and  brought  me  on  deck.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  brilliant  spectacle  before  me.  The  sun 
of  the  ist  Prairial  had  driven  away  the  storm-clouds,  and 
lit  up  as  lovely  a  marine  picture  as  could  be  seen.  We 
moved  under  full  sail  across  the  huge  circular  basin  which 
serves  as  a  drop-scene  to  the  Thames.  From  every  direc- 
tion hundreds  of  craft  could  be  seen  heading  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  each  laden  with  the  tribute  on  which 
the  rich  commerce  and  colossal  population  of  London  was 
fostered.  But  the  striking  feature  of  this  magnificent 
picture  was  the  Nore  anchorage,  lying  open  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  bay  near  the  picturesque  town  of  Sheerness. 
It  was  crowded  with  men-of-war,  and  held  at  the  same 
anchorage  twenty  vessels  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates. 
The  whole  of  this  fleet  bore  at  the  mast-head  the  red  flag 
of  mutiny. 

As  soon  as  the  young  skipper  saw  me  he  ran  to  me  and 
seized  my  hand  with  official  formality.  "  I  hope,  Mr. 
Delegate,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  correct 
attitude  of  our  seamen.  As  we  arrive  you  see  them  show 
their  determination  to  rejuvenate  old  England.  The  pen- 
nant of  Admiral  Buckner,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  has 
just  been  hauled  down;  thus  have  the  crews  cancelled  his 
authority,  and  are  doubtless  choosing  chiefs  from  among 
the  most  worthy  of  them.  Look  !"  he  added,  giving  me  his 
telescope,  "  dressed  row-boats  are  proceeding  from  each 
vessel  towards  the  Sandimch,  which  is  crowded  with  people. 
It  is  on  board  of  her  that  the  deputies  will  meet  and  discuss ; 
we  must  go  there  at  once."  The  nearer  we  drew  to  the 
anchorage,  the  denser  became  the  swarm  of  boats  pressing 
in  from  all  sides.  Everyone  displayed  the  greatest  liveli- 
ness; you  could  see  that  truly  popular  interests  and  not 
I  political  fictions  were  at  stake. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  revolution  was  carried 
out  with  enthusiasm,  the  Admiralty  having  no  one  in  its 
favour.  Our  boat  was  launched  to  take  us  on  board  the 
Sandwich  :  but  it  was  not  easy  to  approach  her,  surrounded 
as  she  was  by  a  crowd  of  row-boats  of  all  sorts.    While 
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we  waited  until  it  was  possible  for  us  to  effect  a  passage, 
we  saw  a  man  coming  down  being  so  roughly  handled  that 
I  thought  they  were  going  to  inflict  summary  justice  on 
him,  but  I  was  reassured  by  his  grotesque  appearance. 
The  sailors  had  tarred  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  had 
rolled  him  in  feathers  until  he  was  completely  covered. 
They  were  going  to  take  this  bird  to  Sheerness;  he  was 
none  other  than  the  ship's  surgeon,  who  had  been  tried 
and  convicted  as  a  spy.  The  captain  of  a  sloop  did  not 
get  off  so  easily ;  his  sailors  having  damned  Admiral  Duncan 
for  his  harshness,  he  had  them  cruelly  flogged;  brought  on 
board  the  Sandwich,  he  was  there  tried  and  condemned  to 
be  hanged.  I  saw  him  in  custody,  and  helped  him  to 
escape.  This  man,  inexorable  to  his  sailors,  was  very 
sensible  of  his  own  misfortune,  and  did  nothing  but  lament. 

At  last  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  accommodation  ladder 
and  climbed  on  to  the  deck;  it  was  crowded  with  silent 
and  attentive  spectators.  The  twelve  delegates  chosen  by 
the  crews  of  the  fleet  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
poop,  and  received  deputations  from  ships  which  had 
mutinied,  who  brought  them  an  energetic  confirmation  of 
all  their  resolutions  for  the  common  cause,  and  told  them 
in  words  simple  but  as  picturesque  and  powerful  as  those 
of  a  character  in  Shakespeare  of  their  firm  determination 
to  follow  to  the  end  the  redressing  of  their  wrongs.  I  was 
interested  and  touched  by  these  statements,  full  of  vital 
eloquence,  made  by  people  striving  to  free  themselves  from 
oppression. 

At  the  head  of  the  delegates  was  their  chief,  Samuel 
Parker.  He  was  a  fine  young  fellow  with  a  refined  and 
melancholy  face,  about  thirty,  and,  though  Scottish,  had  a 
dark  complexion  and  black  hair. 

He  was  a  seaman  before  the  mast  on  board  the  Sandwich ; 
but,  like  all  his  compatriots,  had  received  a  good  education, 
and  was  esteemed  for  his  knowledge,  conduct,  and  character. 
Though  he  was  really  Grand  Admiral  of  England,  he  retained 
his  usual  deportment  and  his  dress  of  blue  serge.  My 
introducer  seized  an  opportunity  between  two  deputations 
and  approached  him;  he  described  me  in  words  that  made 
an  impression  on  Parker,  for  he  advanced  and  took  my 
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hand,  and  immediately  presented  me  to  his  colleagues.  He 
bade  me  welcome  in  very  good  French,  and  asked  me  to 
consider  myself  a  guest  of  the  ship.  My  young  midship- 
man, seeing  me  installed,  took  leave  of  me,  promising  to 
come  and  see  me  next  day.  That  evening  he  sent  me  a 
trunk  of  hnen  and  kit  that  he  had  collected  from  the  schooner 
and  beUeved  were  mine;  he  added  to  it  a  large  stock  of 
brandy  from  the  same  source,  the  excellence  of  which 
proved  the  good  taste  of  the  Newhaven  smugglers.  This 
brandy  testified  strongly  in  favour  of  the  RepubHc  and  of 
its  would-be  Delegate,  for  this  title,  conferred  on  me  so 
oddly  by  the  midshipman,  was  awarded  ofhcially  by  the 
mutineers'  admiralty,  and  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to 
deny  and  very  tickhsh  to  get  rid  of.  I  dined  with  the  Staff, 
and  though  it  was  a  sober  and  serious  repast,  I  asked  per- 
mission to  take  my  meals  in  my  cabin;  this  was  granted. 
At  night  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Parker ;  I  told  him  that  the 
real  Delegate  had  been  killed,  and  that  I  was  his  heir,  but 
that  the  instructions  of  the  Republican  Government  in  my 
hands,  which  I  followed  from  point  to  point,  were  all  that 
the  mutineers,  could  wish,  and  that  news  of  their  action 
would  be  received  in  France  with  the  warmest  interest  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  help  it  as  far  as  was  possible. 

I  found  the  chief  of  the  mutiny  an  excellent  man,  filled 
with  unhmited  devotion  to  the  cause,  but  perhaps  with  less 
confidence  in  the  certainty  of  his  success  than  was  essential 
to  convince  others.  He  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  the 
power  of  those  he  was  fighting,  or  of  the  means  they  would 
employ  to  vanquish  them.  To  me  he  seemed  fully  per- 
suaded that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  his  plans,  he 
would  never  see  their  achievement,  on  account  of  the 
conspiracy  of  too  many  dangerous  enemies  against  him. 
Saddened  by  these  ideas,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  deck 
to  get  rid  of  their  impression.  The  night  was  fine  and  calm, 
and  through  its  veil  I  could  make  out  part  of  the  fleet  lying 
at  anchor  in  deep  silence,  just  as  though  it  was  not  com- 
mitted to  rebelHon. 

Order  reigned  on  board  every  vessel,  and  man-of-war 
routine  was  maintained  just  as  if  the  whole  hierarchy  of 
power  had  not  been  upset.     It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  , 
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civilization  that  it  impresses  on  the  machinery  of  society 
action  which  continues  to  work  regularly  even  when  the 
mainspring  of  government  is  broken.  Lights  were  out  on 
every  vessel  as  ordered,  watch  was  set  just  as  if  officers 
were  present;  guard-boats  rowed  round  the  anchorage,  as 
the  safety  of  the  public  required,  and  the  only  sound  you 
Gould  hear  rising  above  this  crowd  of  men,  torn  by  so  many 
violent  passions,  was  the  deep  cry,  "All  is  well!"  which 
corresponds  to  the  watch  phrase  of  our  sailors,  "  Sentinelle  ! 
Prone z  garde  a  vous." 

The  next  day  a  long  procession  of  launches  set  out  from 
the  shore  towards  the  squadron;  they  flew  on  their  masts 
the  grand  quartered  Admiralty  flag  which  announced  the 
supreme  power;  they  carried  three  members  of  that  famous 
authority,  who  were  proceeding  on  board  the  Sandwich  to 
attempt  to  negotiate.  Already  had  Admiral  Buckner  sent 
a  message  which  only  resulted  in  increasing  the  irritation 
of  the  crews,  as  it  bade  them  abandon  their  requests  and 
ask  pardon  of  the  king.  The  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
estimated  the  gravity  of  the  situation  better  when  they 
came  to  the  Nore,  and  showed  themselves  at  first  more 
conciliatory  or  more  politic  in  their  interview  with  Parker. 
One  of  them,  Admiral  Young,  seemed  to  me  well  intentioned ; 
but  another  with  an  arrogant  and  haughty  expression, 
Lord  Arden,  I  believe,  humiliated  at  gaining  no  advantage 
in  a  discussion  with  a  simple  seaman  who  put  forward 
unanswerable  logic,  tried  the  effect  of  intimidation.  It 
was  an  unhappy  attempt;  Parker,  who  hitherto  had  shown 
great  deference  and  extreme  placidity,  took  an  unlooked- 
for  stand  against  this  attack.  He  interrupted  the  commis- 
sioner, and  in  a  loud  voice,  distinctly  heard  by  the  3,000 
sailors  crowded  on  the  deck  or  in  the  rigging,  said  to  him: 
*'  What,  my  lord !  when  we  receive  you  hke  the  dove 
bringing  the  branch  of  peace  and  unity  to  the  ark,  you  come 
with  a  threat  in  your  mouth  and  sentiments  of  hateful 
revenge  in  your  heart !  You  who  ought  to  be  the  father 
of  the  seamen — you  call  for  their  chastisement,  and  are 
ready  to  order  them  to  be  flogged;  you  must  have  blood  to 
wash  away  your  sins.  Very  well,  you  shall  have  some. 
But  may  the  blood  of  the  innocent  that  you  have  spilt 
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fall  on  your  head !  May  it  leave  an  indelible  mark  on 
your  farthest  descendants,  so  that  all  who  see  you  may 
cry :  '  There  goes  the  executioner  of  the  fleet  at  the  Nore ; 
may  he  be  cursed !'  Adieu,  my  lord.  You  persist  in 
injustice  and  oppression;  we  persist  in  doing  all  we  can 
to  free  ourselves.     May  God  judge  between  us  I" 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  indescribable.  A  shout 
in  approval  and  support  went  up  from  the  crowd.  At  the 
moment  of  this  break  in  negotiations  a  brig  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Roads  showed  a  mass  of  signals,  and  her  crew  swarmed 
on  her  yards,  making  cheerful  demonstrations;  there 
appeared  from  the  ofhng  four  ships'  of  the  Hne  steering  for 
the  Nore  anchorage,  their  red  flags  denoting  the  fact  that 
they  were  joining  the  mutinous  fleet.  They  were  the 
Agamemnon,  Leopard,  Ardent,  and  I  sis,  belonging  to 
Admiral  Duncan's  squadron  cruising  off  Holland,  on  their 
way  to  join  their  mates  of  the  Thames. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  were  struck  with 
consternation  at  this  sight.  They  made  haste  to  leave  the 
Sandwich,  where  I  advised  that  they  should  be  detained  as 
hostages.  *' They  well  deserve  it,"  said  Parker  to  me, 
"  but  I  do  not  wish  to  set  any  example  of  violence."  Two 
hours  later  we  learnt  that,  on  disembarking  at  Sheerness, 
the  lord  commissioners  had  placed  the  chiefs  of  the  mutiny 
outside  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  offered  a  reward  to 
those  who  would  give  them  up;  they  had  called  out  the 
militia,  and  given  General  Sir  Charles  Grey  the  command 
of  an  army  of  15,000  to  20,000  men  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast.  The  buoys  indicating  the  channels 
leading  into  the  Thames  were  removed  by  their  orders. 
Booms  were  stretched  across  bends  of  the  river,  and  bat- 
teries to  fire  hot  shot  were  thrown  up.  Before  taking 
reprisals  the  council  of  delegates  from  mutinied  ships 
determined  to  appeal  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  king. 
The  captain  of  the  Montague,  Lord  Northesk,  had  been 
kept  prisoner  on  board  by  his  own  crew.  It  was  proposed 
to  set  him  at  liberty  if  he  would  engage  on  his  honour  to 
give  the  king  a  true  account  of  the  grievances  of  the  seamen 
of  the  fleet,  and  would  explain  to  him  all  that  they  had 
suffered  before  they  mutinied.    Several  days  were  lost  in 
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waiting  for  an  answer;  finally  they  had  to  recognize,  as  I 
had  foretold,  that  none  would  be  forthcoming.  Then  the 
council  notified  the  offensive  action  which  should  have 
been  carried  out  at  the  first  moment.  The  blockade  of 
London  was  declared,  and  all  communication  between  the 
capital  and  the  provinces,  as  well  as  foreign  lands,  was  cut 
by  means  of  four  vessels  moored  across  the  Thames.  Ships 
laden  with  provisions  were  captured,  and  no  doubt  per- 
sistence which  inflicted  scarcity  on  the  inhabitants  of  this 
huge  city  would  lead  to  a  general  rising. 

To  show  the  lord  commissioners  how  little  they  were 
intimidated  by  their  aggressive  measures,  one  morning  the 
mutineers  fitted  out  a  flotilla  of  launches  and  disembarked 
10,000  men  in  admirable  order  at  Sheerness.  The  terrified 
inhabitants  fled  to  Chatham.  There  was  no  disorder  in  the 
town.  The  crews  contented  themselves  with  a  march 
round,  having  at  their  head  the  delegates  and  the  red  flag 
of  mutiny.  I  took  exception  to  this  empty  show  in  one 
of  my  nightly  talks  with  Parker,  who  agreed  with  me,  but 
said  it  was  very  difficult  to  rule  the  council  and  to  avoid 
constant  yielding  to  popular  feeling.  It  had  not  taken 
me  till  then  to  discover  how  critical  and  dangerous  his 
position  sometimes  was,  and  what  obstacles  he  had  to 
overcome  in  order  to  get  the  more  urgent  resolutions  adopted. 
Half  of  the  delegates  who  formed  the  council  were  as  noisy 
as  the  French,  a  compound  of  Young  England  and  Irish 
seamen.  The  other  half,  composed  of  old  sailors,  recalled 
to  me  Cromwell's  Puritans,  having  their  stubbornness,  their 
phlegm,  and  their  artfulness.  These  were  they  who  by 
their  spirit  of  contradiction  caused  the  best  schemes  to 
fail,  owing  to  delay  in  carr5dng  them  out;  but  were 
the  first  to  listen  to  treacherous  suggestions  and  to  the 
offer  of  a  bribe.  The  crews  became  suspicious,  and  partly 
changed  their  representatives,  but  failed  to  change  the 
spirit  in  them. 

In  order  to  support  the  mutiny  I  felt  that  every  day 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  its  power,  and  that  waiting 
and  inaction  were  doing  it  mortal  injury.  Parker  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  but  when  it  came  to  taking  action  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  adjournments,  by  pre- 
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judicial  enquiries,  and  by  dilatory  conclusions  not  to  proceed. 
These  judicial  expressions  were  exactly  those  by  which  the 
canny  members  of  the  council  were  ruining  the  military 
enterprises.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  rally  to  the 
Nore  fleet  all  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain.  Parker 
therefore  proposed  to  set  sail  for  Portsmouth  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  St.  Helen's  squadron,  which  was  repenting 
its  return  under  the  yoke  of  obedience,  an  act  of  respect 
for  its  old  admiral.  Lord  Howe.  Mistress  of  forty  ships 
of  the  line,  the  mutiny  would  easily  have  drawn  in  the 
whole  squadron  commanded  by  Lord  Duncan  in  the  blockade 
of  Holland;  she  would  then  have  been  able  to  dispose  of 
the  power  of  the  entire  English  fleet,  and  any  conditions 
she  imposed  would  be  law.  This  step,  which  I  had  pro- 
posed, was  adopted,  but  instead  of  sailing  for  Portsmouth 
straight  away,  delegates  were  sent,  never  to  be  heard  of 
again. 

While  waiting  for  their  return  there  was  an  opportunity 
of  increasing  the  crews  by  20,000  or  30,000  from  men 
belonging  to  merchant  vessels  in  the  Thames;  they  would 
have  been  useful  in  manning  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
vessels  fit  to  take  the  sea.  An  attack  on  London  would 
have  fulfilled  this  object.  This  plan,  which  had  been 
enthusiastically  adopted,  resolved  itself  into  a  surprise  raid 
made  by  armed  row-boats  furnished  with  the  password, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  bribery.  The  mercantile  sea- 
men made  promises  which  they  did  not  fulfil,  and  those  in 
authority,  taught  by  this  attempted  attack,  took  steps 
to  stop  a  second — at  least,  with  any  chance  of  success. 

All  these  checks,  and  above  all  the  want  of  energy  and 
union  among  the  members  of  the  council,  made  me  ask 
Parker  if,  before  going  to  extremes,  he  should  make  himself 
sure  of  a  place  of  safety  in  a  French  port — that  is,  provided 
the  squadron  did  not  determine  to  enter  Brest,  subject  to 
all  necessary  guarantees. 

I  reminded  him  that  I  had  written  in  this  sense  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine  by  a  letter  which  he  himself  had  sent  to 
Dunkirk  by  the  hand  of  coast  fishermen,  and  I  added  that 
probably  orders  had  been  issued  from  Paris  to  warn  the 
commander  of  the  French  squadron  of  this  important  even- 
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tuality.  He  answered  that  when  he  hoisted  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  oppressors  he  had  made  the  sacrifice  of  his 
Hfe,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  a  contest  with  a  power  that 
never  pardoned.  It  was  repugnant  to  him  to  fly  in  order 
to  shelter  himself  from  a  danger  he  had  dared ;  he  feared  to 
take  a  resolution  which  would  deprive  his  country  of  its 
first  line  of  defence,  and  would  have  the  appearance,  or 
rather  the  effect,  of  a  betrayal,  and  resigned  himself  to  meet 
his  fate,  remaining  at  his  post  after  all  hope  had  vanished. 

Recognizing  his  fatal  determination,  I  went  to  his  col- 
league Davis,  the  other  delegate  of  the  Sandwich ;  he  also 
realized  the  urgent  need  for  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea  and  pro- 
ceed to  Brest  if  the  situation  demanded  it. 

The  proposal  was  put  to  the  council,  and  adopted  by  a 
majority;  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  carried  out  the 
following  evening.  In  the  night  the  Admiralty,  having 
learned  of  the  plan,  redoubled  its  efforts  on  board  the  ships 
whose  leaders  had  been  bought,  and  at  daylight  we  saw 
that  four  ships  had  cut  their  cables  and  hurriedly  and 
quietly  left  the  Nore  and  entered  the  Thames;  they  had 
already  passed  Gravesend,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  those  whom  they  had  abandoned  they  were 
going  up  stream  to  Woolwich,  where  the  many  batteries 
gave  them  safety. 

From  that  moment  treachery  appeared  everywhere. 
Parker  was  nearly  poisoned,  and  pushed  clemency  so  far  as 
to  spare  the  assassin  and  send  him  ashore  to  Sheerness. 
Many  fights  occurred  on  the  ships  between  the  different 
parties  of  the  crews,  and  though  the  mutineers  remained  the 
stronger,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  their  early  ruin.  Parker 
himself  judged  it  to  be  so ;  in  the  evening  he  sent  for  me,  and 
told  me  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  overthrown. 

He  did  not  wish  to  reproach  himself  with  having  dragged 
me  into  his  ruin  by  keeping  me  with  him.  He  had  pre- 
pared everything  for  my  departure,  which,  in  spite  of  my 
protests,  he  did  not  want  to  put  off  for  a  single  day.  We 
made  our  sad  adieux,  and  he  led  me  to  the  rope  ladder  from 
the  stern  gallery  to  the  water-level.  There  was  a  small 
row-boat,  into  which  I  got,  and  was  silently  rowed  to  a  spot 
on  the  shore  above  Sheerness.    The  darkness  hid  us,  which 
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was  lucky,  as  a  rough  militia  corps  occupied  the  place,  and 
posted  sentries  to  watch  all  the  approaches.  A  faint  noise 
was  heard;  the  oarsman  gave  a  signal,  which  was  repeated; 
I  jumped  ashore,  and  was  cordially  received  by  a  young 
woman.  She  proved  to  be  Miss  Kitty,  a  poor  girl  adopted 
by  Mrs.  Parker  and  in  her  full  confidence.  She  led  me  past 
all  the  militia  posts  safely  to  Mrs.  Parker,  who  received  me 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  She  said  that  since  the  mihtia 
had  come  it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  stay  in  her  house,  for  fear 
of  domiciliary  visits.  I  was  taken  by  the  good  Kitty  to  the 
top  room  of  an  empty  house  standing  alone  in  a  lot  of 
gardens,  whose  owner  had  run  away  in  fear  of  a  collision 
between  the  crews  and  the  militia.  When  I  woke  I  ran  to 
the  window,  and  could  overlook  the  whole  of  the  Nore  an- 
chorage, and  saw  with  a  sad  heart  that  the  larger  number  of 
vessels  had  hauled  down  the  red  flag.  I  could  only  count 
five  that  still  flew  it — the  Montague,  Dictator,  Belliqueux, 
Inflexible,  and  another.  I  saw  with  horror  that  the  Sand- 
wich had  capitulated.  Overnight  Sir  Charles  Grey  had 
received  notice  from  the  reactionary  portion  of  the  crew, 
not  only  offering  their  own  submission,  but  proposing  to 
arrest  and  hand  over  Parker  and  Davis.  This  odious  deed 
was  effected  next  day,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  £500, 
the  sum  promised  in  an  official  notice.  A  few  hours  later 
I  should  have  been  captured,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
same  fate. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  (i  Messidor)  Parker  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial  assembled  on  board  the  Neptune 
Sit  Greenwich.  The  death  sentence  was  pronounced  the 
third  day. 

During  these  sad  events  I  was  constantly  threatened  with 
discovery  by  my  pitiless  enemies — a  discovery  which  would 
be  followed  by  the  scaffold,  although  it  was  by  no  wish  of 
my  own  that  I  had  taken  part  in  the  mutiny  or  played  the 
role  allotted  me.  I  stayed  in  hiding  fifteen  days,  com- 
pletely shut  off  and  as  sad  as  at  any  in  my  life.  I  tried  to 
read,  but  kept  looking  at  the  anchorage,  where  I  followed  the 
moves  on  board  the  ships,  and  saw  all  surrender  to  the 
Admiralty  in  turns,  take  on  board  detachments  of  marines, 
and  offer  the  degrading  spectacle  of  barbarous  floggings,  so 
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dishonouring  to  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation.  Knowing 
full  well  that  telescopes  on  board  the  men-of-war  could  give 
me  away,  I  moved  a  looking-glass  so  that  the  image  of  the 
anchorage  was  shown  in  it,  and  I  could  watch  it  without 
being  seen  from  the  ships. 

Kitty  looked  after  me,  taking  the  greatest  pains  not  to 
disclose  my  presence  by  coming  when  she  might  be  seen. 
She  believed,  in  common  with  everyone  in  the  town,  that 
they  could  not  put  to  death  one  who,  like  his  Master,  had 
always  shown  himself  opposed  to  violence  and  had  con- 
stantly refused  to  spill  blood.  "  You  know,"  said  she,  "  that 
if  he  had  only  made  a  sign  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
would  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  at  his  signal  the 
English  fleet  would  to-day  have  been  in  your  French  ports. 
He  could  have  gone  up  the  Thames  to  London  Bridge  with 
20,000  seamen,  who  would  have  sacked  the  city,  and  every- 
one says  he  would  never  have  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  his 
enemies  if  he  had  returned  evil  for  evil." 

People  did  say  everywhere  that  a  respite  had  been  granted. 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  it  was  so,  and,  foreseeing  in  my 
mind's  eye  a  very  different  end  to  the  drama  at  an  early 
date,  I  worried  myself  into  a  raging  fever,  which  nearly 
carried  me  off,  and  gave  Kitty  an  unforeseen  trouble,  that 
of  burying  me  one  night  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  with  her 
own  hands. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  stopped  her  from  bringing  a  doctor 
and  priest,  whose  intervention  might  have  led  to  that  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  have  stopped  me  from  dying  a  natural  death. 

At  last,  after  several  disappointments  in  attempts  to 
escape,  Kitty  warned  me  to  be  ready  the  next  night.  Com- 
pletely disguised  as  a  fisherman,  my  face  browned,  a  net  over 
my  shoulder,  and  with  arms  hidden  under  my  clothes,  I 
left  the  town,  following  my  guide,  and  passed  a  thousand 
dangers  that  she  was  clever  enough  to  avoid.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  walk  we  reached  a  secluded  creek,  where  a  roomy 
boat,  hauled  up  on  the  shore,  was  just  being  launched  by 
four  strong  and  determined  sailors.  They  had  all  taken 
part  in  the  mutiny,  and  were  taking  me  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Parker.  Kitty  bade  me  adieu,  and  we  pushed  into 
the  open  sea  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
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Thames  before  daylight.  But  tide  and  wind  failed  us,  and 
we  were  not  more  than  halfway  when  a  war-brig  discovered 
us  and  gave  chase.  We  were  in  a  desperate  plight,  for  we 
had  no  chance  of  escape  from  a  vessel  of  such  superior  speed. 
Well  knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  us  if  captured,  we  all 
agreed  to  put  an  end  to  ourselves  in  preference. 

A  strange  thing  is  human  courage.  We  had  all  risked 
death  in  at  least  ten  fights,  but  we  were  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  the  gibbet.  Its  influence  was  so  great  that  with 
difficulty  we  persuaded  two  of  our  party  to  refrain  from 
taking  poison  at  a  time  when  the  brig  was  still  a  league 
from  us.  We  put  about,  and  hoped  that,  in  seeing  us  return 
to  the  Nore  anchorage,  the  pursuit  would  cease. 

As  we  sailed  we  soon  met  crowds  of  boats  of  all  sorts 
heading  for  Blackstake,  as  if  for  a  fair  or  regatta.  Fisher- 
men, colliers,  and  numbers  of  country-folk,  and  even  of  the 
middle  class  were  there  with  their  wives  and  children.  We 
hustled  into  this  flotilla,  which  increased  in  numbers  every 
minute,  hoping  to  be  lost  among  all  these  sails,  so  much 
resembling  each  other.  The  brig  either  lost  sight  of  us 
or  was  persuaded  by  our  course  that  we  were  out  for 
pleasure  and  followed  us  no  farther. 

The  satisfaction  we  felt  was  lessened  by  the  thought  of 
the  new  danger  we  ran  in  approaching  an  anchorage  where 
we  should  find  sixty  enemy  ships  instead  of  one.  But  it 
was  no  good  our  trying  to  leave  the  flotilla  which  had  given 
us  refuge,  as  in  leaving  it  we  should  have  drawn  on  our 
craft  attention  fraught  with  deadly  consequences.  We 
could  only  follow  the  attraction  which  drew  all  on,  for  the 
boats  were  jammed  together,  and  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  cleave  a  path  of  escape  from  them.  Those  on  board 
them  were  indeed  kindly  folk,  and  probably  more  inclined 
to  help  than  to  hurt  us,  but  the  experiment  of  confiding  our 
safety  to  others  was  too  dangerous  to  be  tried.  The  awk- 
ward part  of  coming  so  close  was  that  we  had  to  answer 
questions  put  to  us,  and  to  keep  up  the  conversation  passed 
from  boat  to  boat  on  the  sailor's  inexhaustible  subjects  of 
tide  and  weather.  My  companions  were  well  versed  in 
them,  and  answered  admirably.  A  woman,  noticing  my 
silence  and  strange  looks,  asked  if  I  were  sick.    One  of  our 
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crew  answered  that  I  was  suffering  from  Lincoln  fever,  an 
English  county  in  which  the  marshes  poison  the  air,  as  in 
the  Pontine  district  of  Italy. 

This  was  very  near  the  truth.  A  fresh  access  of  the  fever 
which  had  attacked  me  overnight  supervened,  and  a  violent 
fit  of  shivering  made  my  teeth  chatter  and  gave  my  whole 
body  sudden  and  painful  twinges.  I  threw  myself,  or  rather 
fell,  on  the  fishing-nets  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  lay 
there  in  an  agony  which  left  me  senseless.  A  long  time 
later,  no  doubt,  I  was  recalled  to  my  senses  by  one  of  my 
companions,  who  whispered  in  my  ear,  telling  me  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  better  and  to  sit  up,  and  stop  the  suspicions 
aroused  by  my  looks,  as  people  were  thinking  I  was  dead. 
In  regaining  consciousness  my  eyes  met  as  sad  a  sight  as 
can  be  imagined.  In  front  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
boats,  of  which  ours  was  one,  there  was  a  flotilla  of  launches 
and  row-boats  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  of 
the  Nore  squadron.  They  were  ranged  in  a  semicircle  in 
many  closed-up  lines  before  a  vessel  flying  the  yellow  flag. 
It  was  the  Sandwich.  A  platform  level  with  the  deck  was 
rigged  outside  the  ship,  supported  only  by  two  stays.  Above 
hung  a  long  rope  attached  to  the  yard.  A  man  was  led  on 
to  this  platform;  I  recognized  in  him  the  unhappy  Parker, 
who  in  this  terrible  moment  retained  his  courage  and 
serenity;  he  gave  his  last  instructions  to  the  minister  who 
accompanied  him,  and  stepped  with  a  firm  foot  on  to  the 
scaffold.  He  spoke  from  the  elevation  of  this  frightful 
tribune  to  the  seamen  crowded  below  in  their  boats,  who 
listened  bareheaded  in  a  reverent  silence.  At  the  signal  of 
a  gunshot  the  platform  fell  away  from  under  his  feet.  I  saw 
nothing  more;  my  eyes  closed  involuntarily  at  such  a  scene 
of  horror.  Only  when  he  was  in  the  agony  of  death  did  I 
hear  a  universal  cry  of  Amen  to  the  prayers  that  Parker  had 
offered  for  his  ungrateful  country,  and  the  wish  that  his 
might  be  the  last  sacrifice. 

That  night  at  a  late  hour  the  authorities  had  Parker's  body 
taken  to  the  Sheerness  cemetery  and  secretly  buried;  but 
the  townspeople  discovered  the  spot  where  his  coffin  had 
been  buried  and  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  an  immense  crowd  assembled,  disinterred  and 
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carried  the  body  to  the  Horse  Shoe  Tavern.  There  a  funeral 
was  prepared,  and  he  was  solemnly  carried,  followed  by  the 
whole  population,  to  the  mortuary  chapel. 

As  soon  as  this  barbarous  execution  was  over,  there  was 
a  great  scramble  among  the  mass  of  boats  trying  to  get  away. 
My  companions  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  to  sea,  at  first 
by  rowing  and  presently  under  full  sail.  They  joined  a 
group  of  other  craft  making  for  Margate.  This  served  as 
an  escort,  and  enabled  us  to  pass  the  coast-guards.  Night, 
which  had  fallen,  favoured  their  boldness;  under  its  cover 
they  doubled  the  Downs,  and,  at  last  leaving  the  English 
shore,  ran  through  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  two  hours.  At 
daybreak  an  English  cutter  followed  us,  but  could  not  catch 
us,  and  only  helped  us  into  Calais.  I  knew  nothing  of  all 
this,  as  I  lost  consciousness,  and  did  not  even  recover  my 
senses  when  my  good  friends  carried  me  in  their  arms  to  a 
sort  of  inn  kept  by  an  old  woman  known  as  the  "  Sailor's 
Mother." 

The  next  morning  an  American  captain  enrolled  my 
companions  on  his  ship,  and  started  with  them  at  once. 
Before  sailing  they  had  sold  the  boat  which  had  saved  us ;  and 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality  had  divided  the  produce 
of  the  sale  into  five  parts.  One  of  these  they  gave  to  my 
hostess  to  pay  for  my  care  until  well,  or  for  my  funeral 
if  death  overtook  me.  I  recovered  slowly,  and  as  I  was 
beginning  to  get  about  again  the  captain  of  a  boat  who  had 
made  friends  with  me  declared  that  a  sea-voyage  would 
put  me  right,  and  offered  me  a  passage  to  Morlaix.  We 
made  a  successful  trip  notwithstanding  the  English  cruisers, 
and  I  was  quite  well  again  when  I  set  out  from  Morlaix  to 
rejoin  my  demi-brigade  at  Brest. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

AUGUST,  1798:  SECOND  EXPEDITION  TO  IRELAND 
— KILLALA,  CASTLEBAR  AND  BALLINAMUCK 

The  ever-troubled  Ireland  at  this  time  wanted  to  rise  and 
break  England's  power  over  her.  Secret  societies  prepared 
a  general  insurrection,  but  their  leaders,  betrayed  by 
traitors,  were  arrested  and  brought  before  tribunals  just 
as  success  seemed  assured,  the  juries  and  judges  being 
chosen  with  a  view  to  conviction  even  of  the  innocent. 
Furthermore,  acquittal  meant  nothing  to  those  in  power. 
No  proof  being  forthcoming  against  the  celebrated  Arthur 
O'Connor,  he  was  found  Not  Guilty,  but  a  warrant  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  sent 
him  back  to  a  cell  on  leaving  the  court.  The  considera- 
tions of  State  did  not  halt  at  injustice:  Lord  (Edward) 
Fitzgerald,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  intrepid 
leader  of  the  Munster  insurgents  in  1796,  being  rash  enough 
to  come  to  Dublin,  was  found  in  his  hiding-place  by  an 
alderman  and  a  captain,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  £100 
placed  on  his  head,  came  with  a  squad  of  police  to  seize 
him.  He,  however,  wounded  both  of  them,  resisting  until 
overcome  by  numbers.  He  was  taken  to  the  Castle,  and 
his  wife,  Pamela,  was  ordered  to  leave  Ireland  immediately. 
He  was  allowed  to  see  no  one,  not  even  his  brother.  One 
morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  gaol ;  he  had  been  strangled. 

An  Irish  leader  named  O'Coigley  had  been  a,rrested,  and 
in  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat  the  address  of  the  executive 
Directory  of  France  was  found;  this  was  judged  to  be  that 
of  the  secret  committee  of  the  insurrection  against  England. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
was  hung  for  twelve  minutes;  his  head  was  then  cut  off 
and  shown  to  the  crowd  as  that  of  a  traitor. 

The  Irish  were  more  excited  than  frightened  by  these 
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methods  of  terror.  In  the  county  of  Wexford,  which  they 
seized,  they  resisted  troops  of  the  hne,  though  they  were 
only  armed  with  pikes.  At  Carlow  they  held  the  town, 
firing  on  the  soldiers  from  windows  of  the  houses,  at  that 
time  an  extraordinary  thing.  At  Ross  they  put  to  flight 
600  men,  whom  they  attacked  in  a  defile,  and  killed  Colonel 
Walpole  in  command  of  them.  At  New  Rock  they  drove 
a  herd  of  oxen  into  the  town  and  threw  the  troops  into 
disorder ;  the  place  was  three  times  taken  and  retaken,  and 
half  burned  down.  The  boldness  of  these  actions  gave  rise 
to  fears  of  an  attempt  on  Dublin.  The  outposts  of  the 
capital  were  fortified  and  three  men-of-war  anchored  in 
the  bay  to  protect  the  city  and  defend  the  approaches  to 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  insurgents  could  not  disguise  from 
themselves  that  hatred,  rage,  and  love  of  revenge  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  alone  to  deliver  them  from  their 
oppressors;  they  had  recourse  to  France,  and  cried  to  her 
loudly  for  help.  Their  delegate,  Theodore  Wolfe  Tone,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  it.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  about  thirty,  of  medium  height  and  delicate  health, 
his  face  full  of  character,  with  a  richly  endowed  mind. 
When  I  saw  him  at  Brest  he  had  been  made  general  of 
brigade  by  the  executive  of  the  Directory.  His  manners 
and  conversation  pleased  me  greatly.  After  long  delays, 
very  hurtful  to  Ireland's  cause,  Government  determined  to 
do  something  on  her  behalf.  In  the  middle  of  June  an 
expedition  was  prepared  at  Brest  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Second,  who  was  just  then  in  high  favour.  It  only 
consisted  of  the  frigates  FraternitS  and  Bellone,  with  the 
cutter  Aiguille.  Four  hundred  men  of  the  marine  artillery 
were  put  on  board,  picked  troops  specially  suited  for  this 
kind  of  expedition.  I  was  told  off  to  accompany  this  party, 
but  by  some  mistake  did  not  join  them  in  time;  instead  I 
received  orders  to  go  to  Rochefort  and  embark  on  La 
Concorde  frigate  as  second  master-gunner.  As  I  arrived 
she  was  about  to  drop  down  the  Charente,  in  company  of 
iLa  Medee,  La  Franciade,  and  La  Meduse  corvette.  The  land- 
ing force  awaiting  us  at  the  Isle  of  Aix  was  naturally  in 
proportion  to  this  small  naval  force.  It  did  not  exceed 
1,200  in  all,  made  up  of  detachments  from  various  corps. 
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and,  as  usual,  the  best  men  had  not  been  picked.  General 
Humbert  was  commander-in-chief,  and  had  under  him  two 
aides-de-camp,  Sarrazin  and  Fontaine.  We  set  sail  on  the 
6th  of  August  before  the  troops  on  board  were  properly 
told  off  to  their  quarters,  which  caused  inexpressible  con- 
fusion. It  was  difficult  to  clear  the  decks  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  and,  had  we  been  attacked,  service  of  our  guns 
would  have  been  impossible,  owing  to  the  gunners  being 
crowded  out.  There  was  no  room  anywhere;  the  hold  was 
full  of  the  victuals  necessary  for  such  a  number,  and  the 
orlop  deck  was  packed  with  cases  of  muskets  and  munitions. 
One  must  have  experienced  such  a  passage  as  this  to  realize 
the  torture  inflicted  on  400  or  500  men  shut  in  between 
decks  day  and  night  without  fresh  air,  light,  power  of  action, 
movement,  exercise,  and  certainly  amusement.  One  must 
drop  all  one's  normal  habits,  suppress  all  one's  needs,  live 
on  new  and  repulsive  food,  breathe  a  vitiated  air,  half  dead 
all  the  while  from  the  effects  of  sea-sickness.  This  wretched 
state  of  things  was  aggravated  by  an  unfortunate  idea  of 
the  commodore,  Captain  Savary,  who,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy  as  to  the  object  of  the  expedition,  passed  the 
latitudes  of  Ireland  and  took  us  out  into  the  North  Atlantic 
before  landing  on  the  island. 

I  had  but  little  sympathy  with  our  passengers,  who 
from  the  officers  down  seemed  badly  chosen  in  every  respect 
to  impress  the  Irish  favourably  as  to  the  discipline,  turn- 
out, and  instruction  of  our  troops.  I  determined  to  have 
no  dealings  with  any  of  them,  but  was  led  to  change  my 
mind  in  a  strange  enough  way.  Every  morning  when  I 
went  on  deck,  I  found  seated  on  a  gun-carriage  an  old 
artillery  officer,  tall  and  robust,  but  stouter  than  is  usual 
with  soldiers.  I  noticed  his  distinguished  looks,  his  calm 
and  dignified  bearing,  and  his  patience  when  the  sailors, 
in  the  course  of  shifting  sails,  rudely  shoved  him  about. 
He  was  always  reading  a  small  book,  which  I  was  surprised 
to  find  was  a  copy  of  Horace.  I  took  every  opportunity 
of  talking  to  him,  and  was  charmed  with  the  friendly  con- 
fidence he  reposed  in  me  in  face  of  the  difference  of  our 
ages  and  positions.  He  was  at  that  time  a  captain  of  foot 
artillery,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  had  been 
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one  of  the  Oratory  Fathers,  an  order  of  rehgion  as  famous 
for  its  knowledge  of  science  as  the  Benedictines  of  St. 
Maur.  He  had  been  a  student  all  his  life,  and  was  well 
informed  in  history  and  mathematics.  He  had  welcomed 
the  Revolution  as  a  benefit  to  mankind,  and  had  served  it 
zealously,  but  had  been  gravely  compromised  through 
saving  a  family  of  emigres,  and  owed  his  safety  to  the 
friendship  of  his  colleague  Daunou,  who  had  enabled  him 
to  avoid  an  order  of  arrest  by  getting  him  a  commission 
as  an  artillery  officer.  He  had  arrived  at  Rochefort,  hoping 
there  to  find  the  company  to  the  command  of  which  he 
was  appointed.  A  counter-order  had  sent  this  company  to 
Brest,  whence  the  second  division  of  the  expedition  was 
to  sail.  It  was  supposed  in  the  Paris  offices  that  they 
would  meet  in  Ireland,  a  supposition  which  took  no  account 
of  accidents  and  drew  up  as  for  a  route  march  lines  of 
operations  overseas.  Captain  d'Herblay  had  a  most  charm- 
ing nature,  combined  with  a  strange  self-denial  in  matters 
affecting  him  personally;  for  instance,  he  had  allowed 
someone  to  occupy  the  berth  due  to  him,  and  had  nowhere 
to  rest  but  on  the  upper  deck.  After  much  altercation  I 
managed  to  get  him  a  corner  in  the  magazine  where  at 
least  he  could  be  in  quiet.  For  this  small  attention  he 
was  very  grateful,  and  we  became  mutually  attached. 

At  last,  after  beating  about  for  a  fortnight,  we  made 
land  off  the  north-west  of  Ireland  on  the  20th  of  August, 
entering  the  large  Gulf  of  Donegal,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  the  town  of  Sligo.  The  frigates  anchored  in  Killala  Bay, 
which  opens  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf.  An  hour 
later  Aide-de-camp  Sarrazin,  at  the  head  of  some  grenadiers 
only,  landed  before  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  300 
or  400  men.  He  carried  their  fine  of  trenches  at  the  bayonet- 
point,  and  took  them  all  prisoners;  his  success  was  so 
sudden  that  the  bishop  had  no  time  to  escape  from  Killala, 
and  was  taken  in  his  coach.  The  fight  was  fierce  enough, 
as  over  100  were  slain.     We  looked  on  at  this  vigorous 

lening  of  the  campaign,  which  secured  for  Sarrazin  the 

ank  of  general  of  brigade.     That  evening,  after  the  troops 

had  landed,  Humbert  conferred  this  title  on  him  in  the 

ime  of  the  executive  of  the  Directory,  and  such  was  the 
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enthusiasm  at  the  moment  that  everyone  thought  we 
should  march  by  a  series  of  victories  to  DubHn.  A  glance 
at  my  wise  old  friend  confirmed  my  thought  not  to  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  agree  to  this,  and  it  proved,  when  all 
our  troops  were  formed  up  on  the  beach,  the  whole  force 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  the  effective  strength  of  one 
battalion.  And  things  were  worse  as  regarded  material  for 
a  march.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Republic's  expedi- 
tions there  was  no  embarkation  of  stores  for  camps,  hos- 
pitals, or  clothing,  nor  was  provision  made  for  food  nor 
cash  for  pay;  the  enemy  had  to  find  them.  But  here 
neglect  was  pushed  to  extremity;  no  means  of  moving  our 
four  field-guns  or  even  of  firing  them  were  forthcoming. 
As  soon  as  disembarkation  was  complete,  it  was  evident 
they  had  been  sent  elsewhere.  Just  as  this  was  found  out 
I  was  saying  good-bye  to  Captain  d'Herblay,  and  about  to 
return  to  the  frigate.  "  My  boy,"  said  he,  "  do  not  leave 
me  in  these  straits ;  if  you  with  your  activity  and  knowledge 
do  not  help  me  I  am  done  for."  I  told  him  for  my  own 
part  I  would  gladly  come,  but  my  captain  would  object. 
This  obstacle  was  immediately  removed  by  General  Hum- 
bert, who  said,  with  an  emphasis  that  could  not  be  repeated, 
that  if  the  naval  people  refused  what  he  thought  necessary 
he  would  hold  the  captains  of  the  men-of-war  responsible 
for  the  expedition,  and  he  would  advise  the  executive  of 
the  Directory  that  failure  would  be  due  to  them.  The 
general's  anger  was  worth  the  services  of  twelve  artillery- 
men and  myself  to  d'Herblay;  in  addition,  we  were  promised 
much  more,  but  received  nothing,  as  under  pretext  of  bad 
weather  the  frigates  suddenly  sailed  away.  They  reached 
home  safely,  and  when  they  entered  the  Gironde  they  still 
had  on  board  more  than  200  men,  quite  useless  to  them, 
who  would  have  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  our  force. 
It  was  thus  I  found  myself,  much  against  my  will,  second 
in  command  of  the  artillery  of  what  was  pompously  called 
the  army  of  Ireland.  In  reaUty  we  were  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  forlorn  hope  which  could  never  rejoin  the  main 
body.  The  general,  who  went  on  the  principle  that  every- 
thing is  possible  to  a  French  soldier,  had  ordered  the  artillery 
to  march  next  day  with  the  troops;  his  fiery  temper  left 
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no  opening  to  tell  him  that  nothing  was  ready,  and  that 
we  were  deficient  of  everything.  I  advised  that,  instead  of 
complaining,  we  had  better  set  to  work  to  get  out  of  our 
difficulty.  My  captain  approved  strongly,  and  quoted 
some  classical  philosopher  in  justification.  I  seized  the 
horses  of  the  bishop's  coach  to  drag  our  guns;  I  employed 
the  postal  chests  as  ammunition-boxes;  the  cathedral  bell- 
ropes  were  changed  into  drag-ropes;  finally,  I  succeeded  by 
similar  devices  in  turning  out  at  daybreak  four  field-guns 
mounted  and  tolerably  equipped,  which  at  the  marching-out 
inspection  eUcited  a  smile  of  satisfaction  from  the  general. 
My  greatest  trouble  was  to  find  a  horse  to  carry  my  captain, 
who  was  quite  unable  to  march.  All  the  well-to-do  in- 
habitants had  galloped  off  at  the  time  of  our  landing,  and 
none  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  send  back  his  horse 
for  our  use.  One  of  them,  however,  with  whom  we  had 
taken  up  our  quarters  possessed  cellars  as  large  as  the 
Egyptian  labyrinth,  full  of  exquisite  wines.  The  captain 
and  I,  drinking  only  water,  had  refused  the  butler's  offers; 
but  in  return  I  asked  him  to  lend  us  his  master's  saddle- 
horse,  as  we  could  not  take  it  to  France,  and  so  it  need  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  For  our  part,  I  guaranteed  to  keep  the 
existence  of  his  cellars  a  secret  and  to  turn  the  soldiers 
away  from  them,  provided  that,  when  the  time  for  us  to 
start  came,  the  captain  was  no  longer  dismounted.  Even 
in  Ireland  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  and  when  the 
time  came  a  real  charger  was  brought  to  M.  d'Herblay, 
with  many  courteous  messages.  In  these  peaceful  days  of 
law  and  order  my  devices  may  be  thought  wickedly  revolu- 
tionary; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  duty  required 
me  to  take  mihtary  action  on  behalf  of  a  popular  rising 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Repubhc.  Would  to  God  that  the 
troops  of  the  Holy  Alliance  who  invaded  our  country  in 
1815  under  the  Holy  Trinity  had  committed  no  graver 
depredations  in  France  !  For  that  matter,  our  chief  busi- 
ness was  with  a  schismatic  bishop,  on  whom  we  could 
without  scruple  levy  tithe  with  just  as  good  a  title  as  he 

I  had  done  the  same  on  the  poor  Catholics  of  the  country. 
On  leaving  Killala  we  turned  to  the  south  towards  Castle- 
bar,  where  the  enemy  was  in  strength.  Our  advanced 
! 
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guard,  commanded  by  General  Sarrazin,  found  at  our  first 
halt,  Balayna  (Ballina),  a  body  of  cavalry  which  made  a 
show  of  disputing  our  passage,  but  on  second  thoughts 
made  off  at  full  speed.  The  insurgents,  instead  of  pre- 
ceding us,  had  waited,  and  came  up  eventually;  if  they 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  scantiness  of  our  numbers, 
we,  on  seeing  them,  might  well  be  alarmed  at  their  wretched 
state.  No  beggar  in  France  would  be  seen  in  such  rags; 
they  had  hardly  any  arms,  and  everything  else  was  equally 
wanting  in  the  present.  The  insurgents  in  Munster  whom 
I  had  seen  were  superior  to  them  in  every  respect.  General 
Humbert  received  them  very  well,  but  he  could  not  dis- 
guise from  us  his  surprise  and  discontent;  those  in  touch 
with  him  saw  that  he  no  longer  hoped  for  any  help  from  his 
auxiliaries. 

The  day  after  leaving  Ballina  we  found  ourselves  in 
presence  of  English  troops  commanded  by  General  Lake, 
a  hero  of  the  war  in  Hindustan.  The  enemy  occupied  a 
good  position  on  the  high  ground  a  little  way  from  Castle- 
bar.  There  were  two  regiments,  supported  by  many  bodies 
of  militia,  with  a  battery  of  six  guns  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 
A  line  of  skirmishers  covered  the  approach  to  the  hills. 
Humbert  sent  a  major  against  them,  who  drove  them  back 
in  disorder.  Our  columns  rushed  the  main  position  at  a 
double  and  carried  them.  General  Lake  tried  to  rally  his 
troops  in  the  town,  and  brought  his  guns  into  action  in  the 
main  street  of  Castlebar;  these  were  captured  in  a  bayonet 
charge,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  We  pursued  the 
fugitives  for  two  leagues,  and  our  soldiers  took  many 
standards  and  a  thousand  prisoners,  who  were  allowed  to 
escape  the  following  night,  as  we  could  neither  feed  nor 
guard  them.  It  was  a  great  day;  success  was  entirely  due 
to  dash  both  of  officers  and  men,  which  was  irresistible. 
The  enemy  made  no  show;  he  was  driven  so  quickly  from 
each  position  that  the  battle  was  lost  before  he  had  time 
to  recognize  it.  The  insurgents  were  useful,  especially  in 
the  pursuit;  they  tracked  down  fugitives  with  persevering 
keenness  and  courage,  and  not  without  reward,  for  when 
evening  fell  most  of  them  had  shoes  and  some  had  shirts. 
The  commander-in-chief,  in  his  role  of  conqueror,  that  same 
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evening  organized  the  province  of  Connaught  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Irish  RepubHc.  He  acknowledged  as  President 
of  this  RepubUc  John  Moore,  who  after  twenty  days  of 
power  was  taken  at  Castlebar,  when  the  EngHsh  returned, 
was  condemned  to  death  as  a  rebel,  and  hung  on  the  spot. 
Our  army  marched  southwards  for  four  or  five  days  with- 
out meeting  any  opposition,  but  we  heard  that  a  large 
number  of  troops  was  assembling  under  Lord  Cornwallis 
between  the  cities  of  Galway  and  Limerick.  The  farther 
we  penetrated  into  the  interior,  the  more  did  obstacles 
spring  up.  Ireland  is  not  strewn  with  resources  like  conti- 
nental countries;  no  stores  of  corn,  hay,  or  wine  are  to  be 
found  there  for  the  feeding  of  troops;  a  scanty  living  must 
be  gleaned,  so  to  speak,  in  the  potato-fields  or  from  the 
silos.  The  country  affords  nothing  but  pastures  from  which 
the  stock  had  been  driven,  or  rather  immense  heaths,  and 
bogs  larger  still.  Our  allies  brought  us  neither  help  nor 
supplies,  and  very  often  lived  at  our  expense.  Our  muni- 
tions had  seriously  diminished,  a  cause  of  grave  anxiety. 
Then,  too,  the  levy  in  mass  of  insurgents  had  been  checked 
b}^  news  of  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  helped  also  by 
the  effect  of  an  amnesty  offering  pardon  to  all  repenting 
rebels  except  Napper  Tandy  and  thirty  other  chiefs.  Our 
greatest  evil  was  the  want  of  news  of  the  other  expeditions 
sent  from  France  to  co-operate  with  us;  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  been  cut  off  by  English 
squadrons,  and  if  so  our  fate  was  decided;  we  were  aban- 
doned on  an  island  without  means  of  escape,  a  prey  to  an 
enemy  force  of  ten  times  our  strength. 

Murmurings  arose  among  our  troops,   who,   as  always 

happens,  passed  from  a  state  of  unlimited  confidence  to  one 

of  excessive  distrust.     The  Roscommon  insurgents,  under 

an  able  leader  named  Plunket,  had  gone  away  two  days 

after  they  had  joined  us,  and  it  was  certain  they  had  received 

no  order  to  that  effect.     It  was  rightly  concluded  that  they 

[were  looking  to  their  safety,  and  probably  knew  that  an 

trmy  of  20,000  men  was  about  to  fall  on  us.    The  captain 

md  I  had  no  need  to  consult  anyone  else  in  order  to  know 

LOW  bad  was  our  case;  we  were  fully  informed  by  the 

frowning  looks  of  the  general,  and  the  readiness  to  lose  his 
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temper  at  the  slightest  provocation.  We  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Shannon  after  a  painful  march,  and  crossed  it  at 
Balintra  by  a  bridge  which  the  general  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed.  But  no  one  attached 
enough  importance  to  this  duty,  and  as  it  was  being  carried 
out  the  company  covering  the  working  party,  finding  itself 
attacked  by  a  stronger  force,  retreated,  and  allowed  Lord 
Cornwallis  with  all  his  army  to  cross  the  river.  Furious  at 
his  allowing  the  crossing  to  be  surprised,  the  general  at 
first  wished  to  shoot  the  captain  left  to  guard  the  bridge; 
then  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retrace  their  steps  and  attack 
the  enemy.  After  several  marches  to  try  and  occupy 
positions  which  General  Lake  had  managed  to  seize  before 
us,  Humbert,  giving  rein  to  his  impatience,  attacked  the 
enemy's  lines  with  1,200  men,  though  they  were  held  by 
12,000.  This  action,  hotly  contested  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence in  numbers,  took  place  near  the  village  of  Ballinamuck. 
It  was  murderous;  our  artillery  fired  point-blank  on  the 
enemy  for  an  hour,  and  files  of  soldiers  fell  at  each  round; 
it  must  be  said  that  no  troops  stand  fire  with  greater  courage 
and  steadiness  than  the  English.  We  withdrew  in  good 
order  with  a  loss  of  300  men,  a  fourth  of  our  whole  strength. 
In  the  course  of  our  retreat  a  body  of  Rangers,  or  light 
infantry,  pressed  us  closely.  The  general  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp with  orders  to  launch  an  infantry  attack  to  punish 
them.  The  captain  to  whom  this  task  was  allotted  was 
an  old  man  with  one  arm  in  a  sling;  he  came  to  me  and 
asked  if  I  would  render  him  a  great  service.  On  my 
agreeing  to  do  so,  he  immediately  asked  me  to  keep  among 
my  artillerymen  his  young  son,  who  was  delicate  and  sick, 
and  who,  he  believed,  would  be  better  off  with  me  should 
he  fall  in  his  attack  on  the  enemy.  I  accepted  and 
guaranteed  the  goodwill  of  my  captain;  he  at  once  brought 
the  young  man,  whom  he  embraced  tenderly  and  recom- 
mended to  me  with  prayers  for  his  care.  A  few  minutes 
later  his  death  was  reported;  he  had  been  shot  through  the 
head.  I  was  deeply  affected,  and,  receiving  an  order  from 
d'Herblay,  took  forward  two  guns  at  a  gallop,  and  came 
into  action  in  rear  of  the  skirmishers,  lying  under  cover 
behind  a  stone  wall.    One  round  of  ricochet  put  them  to 
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flight  like  a  flock  of  crows,  and  a  round  of  case-shot  brought 
half  of  them  down.  This  act  of  vengeance  did  not  make 
good  the  loss;  still,  the  general  proclaimed  that  the  gun- 
fire was  the  one  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  eight  days 
On  rejoining  the  battery  I  found  the  youth  in  a  half -fainting 
state,  and  was  obliged  to  place  him  in  an  ammunition 
waggon  when  we  set  off.  This  we  did  after  burying  the 
father.  His  pocket-book  was  found  and  given  to  d'Herblay, 
who  told  me  that  the  officer,  named  Henri  de  la  Tour,  was 
an  emigre  who  had  been  allowed  to  return.  He  had  been 
given  the  same  rank  that  he  held  in  a  regiment  before  the 
Revolution,  and  his  list  of  services  showed  him  to  have 
been  a  brave  and  worthy  man.  Fortune  was  always  con- 
trary; for,  after  it  had  brought  him  to  Rochefort,  there 
to  embark  in  the  frigates  of  the  expedition,  his  wife  had 
contracted  a  fever  and  died.  Not  knowing  anyone  to 
take  charge  of  his  son,  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  him 
with  him,  dressing  him  in  uniform  in  order  to  avoid  refusal 
of  permission  to  accompany  him.  As  Captain  d'Herblay 
was  talking  to  me,  a  gunner  came  to  say  that  a  chief  of  the 
insurgents,  who  no  doubt  had  made  terms,  had  just  repaired 
to  headquarters  in  company  of  a  soldier  whom  they  declared 
was  an  Enghsh  general  coming  to  negotiate  our  surrender. 
I  at  once  said  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  avoid  becoming  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  was  going  to  leave  the  army  and  trust 
to  Providence.  I  nearly  persuaded  the  captain  to  do  the 
same,  but  on  thinking  it  over  he  decided  not  to  come;  but 
he  understood  my  reasons,  and  did  not  try  to  oppose  them. 

I  made  my  preparations,  and  found  all  the  artillerymen 
wished  to  go  with  me.  On  telling  Henri  de  la  Tour  of  my 
decision,  and  that  M.  d'Herblay  would  look  after  him,  as 
I  had  promised  his  father,  he  burst  into  tears  and  declared 
quite  firmly  that  he  would  not  leave  me;  I  told  him  of  the 
dangers  to  which  we  should  be  exposed,  but  had  to  yield 
and  agree  to  take  him.  We  were  interrupted  by  a  lively 
burst  of  musketry-fire,  which  was  the  opening  of  a  series 
of  distressing  sights  I  could  wish  never  to  have  seen.  Our 
rear-guard  had  taken  post  on  the  top  of  a  small,  very  in- 
accessible hill.  The  enemy  officers,  how  I  do  not  know, 
pened  communications  with  ours,  and  persuaded  them 
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that  they  were  completely  surrounded,  and  declared  they 
had  been  told  that  our  advanced  guard  had  laid  down  their 
arms.  Our  officers,  whose  spirits  were  lowered  by  want 
of  good  food,  answered  that  they  were  wiUing  to  do  the 
same  if  they  were  sure  of  the  fact,  and  sent  orderlies  to 
ascertain.  While  waiting  they  continued  the  conference, 
never  noticing  that  the/  enemy  were  gradually  surrounding 
the  bivouac ;  suddenly  English  soldiers  sprang  upon  the  piles 
of  arms  and  seized  the  muskets.  Our  grenadiers,  taken 
unawares,  drew  their  swords  and  charged  the  thieves  so 
vigorously  that  they  recovered  the  arms  and  opened  a 
murderous  point-blank  fire.  Colonel  Craddock  was  one  of 
the  first  to  fall. 

If  General  Humbert  had  attacked  then,  I  do  not  know 
what  our  troops  might  have  done,  so  indignant  were  they; 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  negotiations,  and 
on  the  28th  Fructidor  he  signed  the  capitulation.  There 
were  left  850  men  and  96  officers,  with  two  field-guns.  I 
had  spiked  the  other  two,  and  the  insurgents  sank  them  in 
a  bog  ready  to  bring  out  again  as  occasion  offered.  All  the 
troops  were  led  off  to  Dublin  under  escort,  then  sent  as 
prisoners  to  England,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  died  in  the  hulks. 

The  landing  at  Killala  was  on  the  5th,  consequently  the 
expedition  lasted  twenty-five  days.  There- were  three  fights 
and  one  battle;  two  towns  were  taken,  besides  twelve 
field-guns  and  as  many  standards;  it  had  taken  an  army 
of  25,000  men,  led  by  the  first  of  English  generals,  to  stop 
its  successful  march.  It  would  have  done  still  more  if  the 
insurgents  had  been  better  united  among  themselves,  had 
rendered  more  assistance,  and  if,  above  all,  its  general,  in- 
stead of  being  only  a  very  brave  soldier,  had  been  of  a  trained 
intelUgence,  full  of  resources  and  stratagems,  as  every  party 
leader  should  be.  It  is  probable  that  General  Humbert, 
instead  of  being  well  read  in  Frederick  II.  and  Montecuculi, 
had  never  opened  a  book  since  he  left  school. 

I  had  not  waited  for  this  sad  capitulation.  At  daybreak 
I  passed  through  the  advanced  fine  of  our  sentries,  giving 
the  watchword,  and  set  forth  into  the  country  with  my 
little  troop.    No  doubt  it  was  rash  to  start  by  daylight  in 
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presence  of  the  enemy;  but  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  see 
a  long  way  ahead  and  avoid  dangers,  and  as  to  fear  of  meeting 
EngUsh  troops  I  did  not  trouble  myself,  for  I  felt  sure  that 
their  general  had  concentrated  them  in  readiness  for  the 
capitulation.  As  it  turned  out,  we  moved  quickly  across 
the  fields  to  a  long  chain  of  hills,  whence  we  could  look  down 
over  the  country  and  see  that  we  were  beyond  all  the  posts 
which  extended  on  the  flanks  of  the  army.  Our  troop 
should  have  consisted  of  a  dozen  artillerymen,  but,  as 
always  is  the  case  in  a  hazardous  operation,  half  were 
missing  at  the  rendezvous.  Two  lost  their  way,  and  pro- 
bably drifted  back  to  camp;  only  five  remained,  but  they 
were  the  most  intelligent,  bold,  and  devoted.  Young  Henri 
de  la  Tour  was  among  them,  if  not  by  reason  of  his  physical 
strength,  which  at  times  was  unequal  to  his  courage, 
at  least  by  reason  of  his  vigilance,  activity,  and  wonderful 
power  of  vision,  which  enabled  him  always  to  be  the  first 
to  discover  any  object  of  interest  to  us.  He  made  out  a 
cabin  on  the  far  edge  of  the  horizon,  he  discovered  a  water- 
course, and  at  glance  followed  the  windings  of  a  path  that 
we  should  take.  His  satisfaction  at  thus  being  useful  to 
us  diverted  his  attention  from  his  sorrow.  I  had  planned 
to  gain  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  follow  it  until  its 
waters  became  navigable  by  large  vessels.  I  hoped  to  seize 
a  boat,  and  with  it  gain  possession  of  a  vessel  big  enough 
to  put  out  to  sea.  In  this  way  we  might  have  been  saved, 
but  the  plan  failed.  On  reaching  the  river-bank  we  found 
a  ferry-boat  suitable  for  that  purpose,  but  too  small  for 
any  other.  A  gunner  proposed  to  seize  and  throw  the 
owner  into  the  water.  This  would  have  been  the  best 
course,  but  was  not  followed,  because  Henri  undertook  to 
negotiate  with  the  ferryman.     He  knew  enough  English  to 

►arrange  for  us  to  be  taken  across  on  giving  some  bread  in 
payment,  and  dear  enough  it  seemed  to  us.  We  were  taken 
across  in  two  parties,  and  in  addition  to  his  reward  the  old 

I  boatman  promised  to  pray  for  us;  he  treacherously  sent 
a  shepherd  to  dog  our  steps,  find  out  our  shelter  for  the 
night,  and  sell  us  to  the  yeomen  who  patrolled  the  country. 
We  went  on  until  nightfall,  when  we  were  obliged  to  find 
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all  for  taking  shelter  in  a  dense  thicket  and  closing  the 
entrance  with  bushes,  but  a  gunner  found  a  barn  on  a 
hillock  which  offered  good  lodging.  It  had  been  built 
when  the  land  was  cultivated  and  populated.  Now  that  it 
was  deserted,  shepherds,  outlaws,  insurgents,  used  it  as  an 
inn,  and  beds  of  heather  were  ready  for  us.  This  sump- 
tuous abode  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  grave  defect,  that  of 
being  in  the  air — that  is  to  say,  without  a  rallying-point  in 
case  of  withdrawal.  A  sentry  was  placed  at  the  big  entry 
which  took  the  place  of  a  door,  with  orders  to  watch  all 
approaches.  After  a  frugal  meal  and  a  look  round,  without 
discovering  anything  suspicious,  we  threw  ourselves  on  our 
leafy  beds.  Three  gunners  lay  across  and  facing  the  entry. 
I  found  a  spot  with  Henri  at  the  end  of  the  barn.  Before 
going  to  sleep  I  made  sure  of  a  way  of  escape  between  the 
wall  and  the  thatch  roof  resting  on  it.  I  noticed  that  this 
roof  was  very  thick,  its  straw  having  been  renewed  several 
times  without  taking  off  the  old  thatch.  I  went  off  to  sleep 
until  awakened  by  Henri,  who  said  he  heard  a  strange  noise. 
I  seized  my  musket,  and  luckily  had  no  time  to  spring  up, 
for  there  was  a  discharge  of  guns  in  the  barn ;  it  came  from 
a  troop  which  had  surprised  our  sentry  asleep,  had  cut  his 
throat,  and  crept  up  to  the  entry.  The  three  gunners  were 
riddled  with  bullets,  and  died  without  a  groan.  Luckily, 
the  fire  was  straight  and  not  obhque  into  the  barn,  or 
Henri  and  I  would  have  perished.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
time  taken  to  reload,  we  climbed  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  worked  our  way  in  under  the  thatch.  I  hoped  to  escape 
whilst  the  attacking  party  continued  to  fire  into  the  barn, 
but  was  cruelly  disappointed  to  find  that  all  sides  were 
watched  by  horsemen  who  had  not  dismounted.  At 
last  the  yeomen  ceased  firing,  and,  apparently  satisfied 
that  they  had  exterminated  the  party,  withdrew  without 
discovering  the  muskets  we  had  left  in  our  bedding.  On 
mounting,  the  commander  of  the  troop  called  up  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  stood  aloof.  He  said  that  as  a  reward  he 
might  have  anything  he  found  in  the  dead  men's  pockets, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  their  clothing  and  arms  to  his  good 
uncle  the  ferryman,  from  whom  the  troop  would  take  them 
over  on  its  return.     Thus  we  learnt  that  our  misfortune  was 
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no  accident  or  piece  of  bad  luck,  but  an  act  of  treachery 
and  an  infamous  bargain.  Hope  rose  in  our  breasts  as  we 
heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  die  away  in  the  distance. 
Henri  had  just  began  to  offer  up  a  thanksgiving  for  our 
dehvery,  when  a  hght  showed  in  the  barn  and  announced 
the  presence  of  another  enemy.  It  was  the  shepherd  come 
to  seek  for  his  reward ;  he  stuck  a  torch  of  resinous  wood  in 
the  ground,  and  knelt  down  the  better  to  despoil  the  bodies 
of  our  dead  companions,  but  just  as  he  began  a  vigorous 
sword-thrust  laid  him  low  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  his 
treachery  had  destroyed.  We  took  up  our  bags  and  muskets 
and  hurried  silently  from  this  scene  of  bloodshed.  On 
looking  back  from  a  small  hill,  we  saw  that  the  barn  was 
ablaze;  evidently  the  shepherd's  torch  had  lit  the  heather. 
'  We  had  now  reached  the  province  of  Munster,  whose  in- 
habitants were  insurgents,  if  not  in  deed,  at  any  rate  in 
opinions  and  wishes.  Consequently  our  danger  was  less; 
we  could  even  risk  communication  with  the  peasants,  who, 
poor  as  they  were,  shared  their  potatoes  with  us.  This  was 
their  own  food.  They  directed  us  towards  the  coast,  and 
warned  us  against  places  where  we  might  find  trouble.  One 
evening  we  had  a  strange  meeting,  which  made  us  realize 
that  we  were  better  off  than  many.  In  spying  an  open 
valley  below  us  we  discovered  a  traveller  with  the  dress  and 
looks  of  a  French  sailor.  We  hailed  him,  and  found  him  to 
be  a  helmsman  oi  Le  Hoche,  man-of-war,  which  had  set  out 
from  Brest  with  troops  for  land  and  helping  us.  The  ex- 
pedition had  met  with  head-'winds  for  eighteen  days,  and 
had  eventually  entered  Killala  Bay,  six  weeks  after  us  and 
twenty-eight  days  after  General  Humbert's  capitulation. 
Le  Hoche  was  attacked  by  three  English  men-of-war  and 
one  frigate;  she  defended  herself  splendidly  for  four  hours, 
and  only  surrendered  on  seeing  three  other  men-of-war 
ready  to  join  in  the  attack.  Her  captain,  Bompart,  was 
disabled  by  a  wound.  Of  the  four  frigates  accompanying 
him,  one,  LEmbuscade,  foundered;  another,  La  Rcsoluc, 
damaged  by  the  storm,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  two. 
La  Romaine  and  La  Loire,  escaped  and  returned  to  Brest. 
Wolfe  Tone,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  Union,  said  by 
some  to  be  its  head,  was  captured  on  the  ship;  he  might 
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have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  French  officers,  but  was 
recognized  by  an  old  college  comrade.  He  was  taken  to 
Dublin  and  arraigned  before  a  court-martial,  which  con- 
demned him  to  be  hanged.  He  produced  his  commission  as 
general  of  a  French  brigade,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  be 
shot  as  a  soldier.  This  was  refused,  and  on  being  taken 
back  to  prison  he  anticipated  his  sentence,  cutting  his 
throat  with  a  small  knife,  which  he  had  hidden.  He  was  a 
brave  and  able  man. 

The  helmsman  of  Le  Hoche,  who  told  us  of  these  dis- 
asters, said  that  in  the  squadron  they  were  attributed  to 
the  delays  in  the  start  of  the  ships  from  their  having  to  wait 
for  money,  which  was  to  be  sent  on  board  from  Paris.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  that  miserable  administrative  neglect 
had  wrecked  most  important  and  well-designed  plans.* 
More  fortunate  than  the  insurgent  chief,  our  helmsman  had 
escaped  the  horrors  of  an  English  prison,  and  he  trudged 
leisurely  towards  St.  George's  Channel,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  an  American  vessel,  which  would  enable  him  to  reach 
France,  after  going  half  round  the  world.  His  cheerfulness 
reconciled  Henri  to  our  lot,  and  gave  us  hopes  of  better 
things. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  sea  be- 
tween the  hills.  It  was  our  Land  of  Promise.  We  had  no 
hope  of  reaching  the  coast  that  day,  so  determined  to  set  out 
before  daybreak.  Having  bivouacked  in  a  thick  copse,  we 
started  on  a  track  which  seemed  easy,  and  with  no  other 
obstacle  than  that  of  the  uncertainty  of  darkness  to  a 
traveller  over  an  unknown  road.  Suddenly  the  earth  fell 
from  beneath  my  feet,  and  I  pitched  from  a  height  of  several 
feet  into  a  quagmire  full  of  thick  mud.  I  was  quickly  en- 
gulfed up  to  the  shoulders,  and  was  still  sinking;  unfortu- 
nately not  I  alone:  Henri  was  confidently  following  my 
footsteps,  and  fell  in  behind  me.  Dayhght  was  just  breaking 
and  showed  that  we  were  in  a  vast  Irish  bog.  I  had  dropped 
my  musket  in  my  fall,  and  had  my  arms  as  free  as  the  mud 
would  allow.  I  managed  to  loosen  my  bag  and  work  it 
down  under  my  feet,  and  helped  Henri  to  do  the  same.  His 
musket  was  slung  across  him,  so  was  not  lost.  The  bank 
rose  5  or  6  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  bog,  which  was 
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about  that  depth.  I  made  Henri  unsling  his  musket  with 
much  difficulty  and  pass  it  to  me,  after  fixing  the  bayonet. 
Raising  it  horizontally  above  our  heads,  we  managed  to 
drive  it  into  the  bank  with  the  bayonet  wedged  between 
stones.  Henri,  helped  by  me,  pulled  himself  up  on  to  the 
side  of  the  bank,  resting  on  the  bayonet,  but  could  not 
reach  the  top;  however,  by  wedging  his  sabre  in  a  similar 
way  above  him,  he  at  last  pulled  himself  over  the  brow. 
Though  taller,  I  was  heavier  and  less  active  than  he,  and 
was  terrified  lest  I  should  drag  him  back,  as  I  climbed  out. 
I  succeeded,  and,  together  on  dry  ground,  we  could  only 
rejoice  that  we  had  saved  our  lives;  everything  else  was 
lost:  arms,  food,  munitions,  my  service  papers;  the  only 
exceptions  were  my  watch,  which  had  not  stopped,  and 
my  compass,  which  would  not  work  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  bog  slime.  We  were  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  thick  coating  of  this  black  slime,  which  hardened  on  us 
in  the  air.  It  was  no  good  trying  any  longer  to  reach 
safety;  nothing  remained  but  to  give  ourselves  up  as 
prisoners  to  the  first  constable  we  met. 

We  had  followed  a  broad,  well-used  road  for  some  dis- 
tance, and,  fearing  to  fall  in  with  a  yeomanry  patrol,  we 
turned  into  a  wood  of  carefully  planted  trees.  We  had  seen 
nothing  Hke  it  hitherto,  and  as  we  advanced  a  flock  of  rooks 
flew  ofl,  making  me  think  we  were  near  some  gentleman's 
house,  as  these  birds  usually  frequent  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  in  the  British  Isles.  My  surmise  was  right,  for 
behind  the  little  hill  on  which  the  wood  grew  we  saw  across 
a  lawn  a  Gothic  house  framed  in  a  charming  vista  of  the 
sea.  Its  towers  and  turrets  stood  out  against  the  bright 
blue  background  of  the  western  ocean,  and  on  each  side 
were  gardens  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  high  plantations 
of  trees.  Forgetting  our  miserable  plight,  we  stopped  to 
enjoy  the  lovely  view,  sitting  down  on  the  lawn  to  talk 
matters  over.  Henri  thought  we  need  only  present  our- 
selves at  the  mansion  in  order  to  receive  help.  I  was  less 
hopeful,  foreseeing  the  owner  to  be  some  Anglican  bishop 
who  would  curse  us  in  the  name  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  some  old  Tory  landowner  whom  the  very  sight  of  a 
Frenchman  of  the  Revolution  would  enrage  to  a  state  of 
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apoplexy.  Henri  interrupted  my  gloomy  forebodings;  his 
lynx  eyes  had  detected  ladies  on  a  balcony,  who  were 
looking  at  us  and  using  glasses  for  the  purpose.  However, 
I  saw  that  my  young  comrade  had  somehow  managed  to 
clean  off  his  small  white  face  the  horrible  coating  of  peat 
which  still  clung  to  mine,  and  I  hoped  the  best  result. 
This  quickly  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  a  footman  came  to 
say  that  Lady  French  wished  to  know  who  the  travellers 
might  be,  and  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  come 
into  the  house.  Henri  replied  that  we  were  two  French- 
men who  had  just  experienced  great  misfortunes,  and  could 
not  venture  into  the  presence  of  ladies  in  such  a  state  as 
we  were.  This  almost  ultradelicate  reserve  and,  withal, 
rashness  on  the  part  of  two  poor  devils  who  at  noon  had 
not  yet  broken  fast  succeeded  wonderfully.  We  easily 
made  out  that  the  party  on  the  balcony  were  exclaiming 
and  protesting  that  Irish  hospitality  could  never  permit  of 
this.  The  footman  returned  with  a  formal  and  pressing 
invitation  to  us  from  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  come, 
however  bad  might  be  our  dress. 

A  gateway  under  an  arch  festooned  with  creepers  led  into 
a  courtyard  surrounded  by  hot-houses,  now  open,  and 
showing  a  profusion  of  exotic  flowers.  At  the  end  of  a 
gallery  leading  up  to  the  house  was  a  porch,  where  the 
hosts  of  this  lovely  dwelling  awaited  us.  They  were 
evidently  ladies  of  high  position  and  gentlemen  of  note. 
We  approached  respectfully,  and  I  explained  our  troubles 
in  general  terms,  describing  their  culmination  in  our  fall 
into  the  bog.  All  expressed  their  wonder  at  our  escape 
with  our  lives.  Henri  explained  simply  how  we  had 
managed,  and  excited  lively  sympathy.  Lady  French,  in 
the  kindest  manner,  reproached  me  for  hesitating  to  claim 
their  hospitality.  I  justified  myself  by  saying  our  state 
must  have  roused  feelings  of  disgust,  and  that,  having  no 
papers,  we  might  be  taken  for  adventurers.  On  this  Henri 
remembered  that  his  httle  pocket-book  with  his  papers  was 
on  him  when  he  fell;  hunting  in  his  pockets,  he  found  and 
presented  it  to  the  oldest  and  most  notable  man  of  the 
party.  Just  then  a  young  man  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
whose  military  looks  had  struck  me,  said  we  were  not 
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strangers.  "  We  saw  each  other,"  said  he,  with  a  lowered 
voice,  "  at  BaUinamuck  on  the  battlefield."  Lady  French 
made  a  frightened  start  on  hearing  her  nephew  talk  thus. 
But  the  young  fellow  went  on  calmly:  "  You  will  remember, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  that  on  the  right  flank  of  your  guns  and 
next  to  them  was  a  body  of  insurgents,  and  that  you  asked 
of  an  officer  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  enemy  facing  us  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  was  that 
officer,  and  told  you  that  it  was  stony.  Then,  thanking  me, 
you  returned  to  your  battery,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
several  ricochet  rounds  from  your  guns  tore  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Leicester  Regiment.  Surprise  and  dehght 
drew  forth  our  applause  at  the  time ;  now  it  is  both  a  pleasure 
and  honour  to  shake  the  hand  of  a  comrade  in  arms." 

I  was  afraid  to  look  at  Lady  French,  lest  she  should  be 
annoyed  at  this  compromising  avowal,  but  found  her  moved 
with  joy  and  pride  at  finding  her  nephew  worthily  following 
his  ancestors'  steps  in  fighting  for  Ireland  alongside  of  the 
French.  Every  eye  round  me  shone  with  such  animation 
that,  seeing  the  deep  affection  aroused  by  the  image  of  the 
Fatherland,  I  did  not  despair  of  Ireland  being  about  to  see 
better  days.  Just  then  the  gentlenrvm  who  had  looked 
through  Henri's  papers  gave  them  back,  saying  that  no  one 
could  be  of  nobler  or  better  extraction,  that  there  were  proofs 
that  one  of  his  ancestors  had  fought  in  the  Crusades,  and  went 
on  to  say:  "I  suppose,  sir,  that  Mademoiselle  Henriette  is 
your  sister  ?"  "  It  is  I  myself,"  answered  Henri,  and 
turned  to  me  to  beg  my  pardon  and  explain  how  her  father 
had  made  her  promise  to  keep  her  secret.  Everyone 
lavished  attention  on  us  and,  better  still,  allowed  us  to  rest. 
Towards  dinner-time  Captain  Patrick,  the  young  insurgent 
leader,  came  to  take  me  to  the  salon,  where  a  large  party 
was  assembled.  Thanks  to  my  borrowed  dress,  I  no  longer 
resembled  a  bog  rat,  and  an  old  lady  who  had  lived  in  Italy 
archly  remarked  that  in  the  morning  I  had  kept  my  mask, 
as  in  Venice,  in  order  to  make  a  greater  sensation  when  I 
showed  my  true  self. 

Henriette  came  in  with  a  young  lady  who  had  provided 
her  toilette,  and  I  could  scarcely  recognize  her,  so  pretty 
was  she.     It  had  not  been  difficult  to  disguise  her  slim  and 
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graceful  figure  in  the  military  garb  her  father  had  given 
her,  as  in  those  days  soldiers  had  no  wasp  waists,  and  were 
said  to  be  measured  for  uniform  over  their  sentry-box.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  I  was  much  surprised  at  Henri- 
ette  taking  an  improvised  leading  part  in  a  concert. 
A  lady  who  was  about  to  sing  some  of  the  then  popular 
Italian  music  found  herself  without  an  accompanist. 
Henriette  modestly  said  she  thought  she  could  read  the 
music,  and  did  so  most  successfully,  and  later,  yielding  to 
persuasion,  sang  an  Itahan  song.  The  next  day  she  took 
part  in  a  grand  concert  attended  by  all  Munster.  There 
were  present  more  dukes  than  in  our  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  these  with  domains  as  large  as  German  principalities. 
Henriette  played  the  piano  early  in  the  concert,  and  after 
other  ladies  had  sung  gave  the  soprano  song  from  Le  Manage 
Secret,  "  Pria  che  spunto  in  ciel  1'  aurora." 

The  Irish  love  music  as  dearly  as  the  Southern  races, 
so  it  can  be  imagined  how  enthusiastically  this  audience 
received  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  Itahan  composer, 
admirably  rendered  by  a  charming  girl.  The  formal 
etiquette  of  a  British  at  home  was  forgotten,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  flocked  to  the  piano  to  congratulate  Henriette. 

The  next  day  brought  the  consequences  of  this  success. 
The  chaplain  told  me  that  Lady  French  had  already  received 
several  most  advantageous  offers  for  the  hand  of  Mile,  de 
la  Tour.  I  was  aboiit  to  go  and  talk  matters  over  with 
her,  when  Captain  Patrick  asked  me  to  ride  with  him  and 
see  some  new  plantations  his  aunt  had  just  made.  I 
accepted,  and  for  two  hours  we  followed  the  coast  through 
lovely  scenery.  In  a  sheltered  bay,  hidden  by  basalt  isles, 
high  and  indented  as  an  old  cathedral,  lay  a  brig,  which 
I  at  once  recognized  as  a  French  privateer.  Captain 
Patrick  told  me  no  doubt  she  had  landed  arms,  and  I 
suspect  this  was  the  object  of  our  ride.  I  begged  him  to 
go  on  with  his  business  whilst  I  went  on  board  to  learn 
what  French  news  I  could.  He  made  no  demur,  and  a 
fishermen's  skiff  put  me  on  board.  The  captain,  to  whom 
I  introduced  myself,  received  me  as  a  comrade.  He  pro- 
posed that  I  should  take  service  with  him  with  a  view  to 
revenge   for   the   unfortunate   Irish   expedition.     He   had 
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already  made  several  captures,  and  hoped  to  make  more. 
I  was  in  the  mood  to  take  any  sort  of  reprisal,  and  agreed 
without  much  thought  of  the  terms  he  offered.  I  wrote 
a  letter  full  of  thanks  to  Lady  French,  and  another  to 
Henriette  full  of  love  and  grief.  I  gave  them  to  the  fisher- 
man whose  skiff  had  brought  me  off,  with  orders  to  give 
them  to  the  groom  holding  my  horse,  who  was  to  take  them 
straight  to  the  mansion  without  waiting  for  Captain  Patrick, 
who,  missing  me  at  the  meeting-place,  would  think  I  had 
gone  back.  An  hour  later  the  tide  turned,  night  began 
to  fall,  the  privateer  put  to  sea,  and  we  were  soon  out  of 
sight  of  land. 

Twelve  days  later  we  entered  the  Morlaix  River  with 
two  prizes,  in  which  I  had  a  share,  as  promised  by  the 
honest  captain.  For  this  share  a  local  Jew  gave  me  a 
thousand  francs,  though  it  was  worth  four,  and,  bidding 
good-bye  to  my  good  privateer  friends,  I  returned  to  Brest. 
There  I  found  all  my  old  friends  gone;  officers  and  men 
of  my  company  had  been  replaced  by  others ;  recourse  had 
to  be  made  to  the  records  of  the  half  brigade,  where  my 
name  was  found  with  a  note,  "  Dead  in  the  expedition  to 
Ireland  under  General  Humbert.'*  I  was  reinstated  with- 
out much  trouble,  but  when  I  asked  for  the  pay  due  to 
me  I  was  told  I  could  not  have  it,  my  death  being  an 
accomplished  fact  in  the  pay-sheets.  The  privateersman 
had  treated  me  better.  Thoroughly  convinced  that  no 
one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  I  sallied  forth  from 
the  marines'  quarters,  wondering  if  a  trace  of  my  former 
existence  remained,  when  an  apple-seller  just  outside  the 
barrack  gate  stopped  me  with  cries  of  joy.  I  was  reminded 
of  Ulysses'  dog,  who  alone  recognized  the  unfortunate 
wanderer  on  his  return.     Who  she  was  I  will  tell. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

1799:  A  LAWYER  IN  FINlSXfeRE 

Crossing  one  day  from  Brest  to  Recouvrance  in  the  guard- 
ship's  boat,  I  saw  a  woman  among  the  passengers  weeping 
bitterly.  I  enquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  told 
that  her  husband  was  steward's  mate  of  a  vessel  lately 
paid  off,  and  on  stock  being  taken  and  checked  by  his  own 
accounts  there  was  a  deficiency  of  ten  hogsheads  of  wine. 
Over-night  a  similar  number  of  barrels  had  been  landed 
on  the  quay  at  Brest.  No  one  connected  with  them  could 
be  found,  and  as  the  number  tallied  the  steward's  mate 
had  been  arrested  and  ordered  for  trial  by  court-martial. 
An  old  sailor  who  stood  by  said  that  he  did  not  hold  with 
accountants  generally:  they  had  given  him  short  rations 
of  wine  for  many  voyages;  but  he  had  known  the  woman 
for  ten  years  as  a  good  mother  who  brought  up  her  children 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  with  respect  for  others.  Everyone 
agreed  that  the  case  ought  to  be  enquired  into,  and  the 
sailor,  turning  to  me,  said:  "  Now,  young  fellow,  I  am 
sure  from  your  dress  yon  can  read  and  write;  you  should 
be  able  to  do  something  for  the  good  woman,  and  perhaps 
save  a  famil}^  from  ruin.  I  was  persuaded,  and  on  getting 
permission  to  interview  the  prisoner  found  him  not  at  all 
the  sort  likely  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged;  and  as  to  the  ten  barrels  on  the  quay,  he  had 
never  heard  of  them  until  interrogated  about  them.  I 
examined  his  accounts,  which  had  been  made  out  in  manu- 
script on  loose  sheets  in  the  darkness  of  the  orlop  deck. 
After  immense  labour  with  them,  I  was  able  when  the  case 
came  for  trial  to  prove  that  there  was  no  deficiency,  as 
the  investigators  had  omitted  to  carry  forward  the  total 
of  a  whole  column,  and  that  the  accusation  was  based  solely 
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on  the  similarity  in  numbers  of  the  barrels  missing  and 
those  stolen.  The  Judge- Advocate,  M.  Bergevin,  showed 
himself  worthy  of  the  good  reputation  he  bore  both  in  the 
military  and  administrative  branches  of  the  navy.  He 
decided  that  the  case  should  be  brought  before  a  court 
of  law,  and  that  he  would  there  abandon  the  prosecution; 
this  was  done,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  say  that  the 
reinstatement  of  the  steward's  mate  was  due  to  my  perse- 
verance. The  poor  fellow,  who  had  not  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  judgment,  was  so  overjoyed  on  being  told 
he  could  go  home  that  he  fainted;  an  apoplectic  stroke 
followed,  and  he  died  .within  twenty-four  hours.  Happily, 
some  charitable  ladies  who  had  interested  themselves  in  the 
case  took  charge  of  the  children,  and  obtained  leave  for 
the  widow  to  sell  fruit  at  the  gate  of  the  marine  artillery 
quarters. 

When,  after  my  return  from  Ireland,  I  was  leaving 
quarters,  she  recognized  and  stopped  me.  It  happened  that 
she  had  been  asking  about  me  only  the  previous  evening. 
The  business  of  her  husband,  of  which  she  had  very  vague 
ideas,  made  her  think  that,  like  the  Seigneur  de  Kellera,  I 
had  the  power  of  setting  prisoners  free.  Following  this  up, 
she  had  said  that,  were  I  in  Brest,  I  could  save  the  life  of 
a  young  soldier  condemned  to  death  for  insubordination. 
I  lodged  a  plea  on  his  behalf  for  revision  of  sentence,  and 
on  going  into  court  was  easily  able  to  prove  irregularity 
of  procedure.  He  was  respited,  and  his  trial  before  another 
court-martial  was  ordered.  This  was  something  gained; 
but  I  felt  sure  there  would  be  no  mistakes  when  he  was 
tried  again  in  a  fortnight's  time.  The  next  day  the  victory 
of  Marengo  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  hoHday;  the  French 
and  Spanish  generals  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  on 
board  L Ocean.  Admiral  Latouche,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  found  under  his  napkin  a  letter  in  verse  from  the  con- 
demned man,  asking  to  be  pardoned  and  allowed  to  shed 
his  blood  for  the  RepubHc  on  the  field  of  battle  instead  of 
on  the  scaffold.  The  admiral,  who  was  a  man  of  feeUng 
and  wit,  read  the  verses  to  the  company,  and  after  con- 
sulting Admiral  Gravina  had  the  prisoner  brought  in  front 
of  him  and  gave  him  free  pardon,  saying  he  would  have 
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no  one  unhappy  on  this  day  of  rejoicing.  From  that  day 
forth,  although  I  had  only  spoken  a  few  sentences  in  court, 
I  became  the  hope  of  all  awaiting  trial  in  the  Finistere 
prisons.  There  was  just  then  a  great  dearth  of  advocates; 
a  large  number  of  the  older  ones  had  been  Royalists,  and 
the  others  had  been  appointed  to  the  new  magistracy  or 
the  legislative  assemblies.  I  had,  too,  an  advantage  over 
professional  men,  being  bolder  and  less  tied  by  convention. 
The  judges  showed  me  more  confidence  and  sympathy,  and 
allowed  me  more  liberty  in  consideration  of  my  age  and  the 
rough  life  under  arms  I  had  followed  since  leaving  college. 
Several  times  they  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  join  the 
Finistere  Bar.  So  much  kindness  made  me  anxious  to 
merit  it,  and  I  studied  dihgently.  I  read  Beccaria,  Filan- 
gieri,  Brissot,  and  Montesquieu.  I  was  even  able  to  effect 
a  change  in  mitigation  of  the  harshness  of  military  law. 
It  had  been  enacted  in  the  month  Pluviose  of  year  IV.  that 
judges,  being  informed  of  circumstances  in  mitigation  of 
a  crime,  might  modify  the  penalty  laid  down  for  that  crime ; 
this  had  been  suspended  by  the  institution  of  military 
tribunals.  It  had  not  been  re-enacted  in  the  code  of  year 
VIIL,  and  was  quite  forgotten.  I  determined  to  revive 
it,  and  argued  that,  as  it  had  never  been  specifically  re- 
pealed, it  still  existed  with  full  power.  I  persevered  until 
all  the  mihtary  courts  in  the  west  adopted  this  humane 
piece  of  jurisprudence.  Attentive  and  active  as  I  was,  I 
had  not  time  to  deal  with  all  the  cases  brought  to  me. 
I  defended  scores  of  soldiers  charged  with  desertion,  sale 
of  kit,  or  insubordination,  and  I  often  gained  reduction  of 
sentence  or  even  acquittal.  Among  other  cases,  I  appeared 
for  a  colonel  charged  with  improper  use  of  his  regimental 
band  in  allowing  it  to  play  Qa  ira  :  another  time  for  a 
captain  accused  of  adultery,  quite  wrongly,  as  he  was 
visiting  the  maid  and  not  the  mistress ;  for  returned  emigres 
who  could  not  get  accustomed  to  the  Revolution,  and  were 
incessantly  in  hot  water;  against  marine  insurance  com- 
panies, which  from  the  first  were  ready  to  repudiate  their 
insured.  One  day  I  was  sent  for  to  the  chateau  at  Brest 
to  see  a  dangerous  and  enterprising  military  prisoner.  I 
found  him  condemned  for  striking  an  officer,  and  on  going 
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through  his  papers  discovered  records  of  brave  actions 
performed.  I  could,  however,  see  no  plea  to  set  up  in 
mitigation  of  capital  punishment.  I  told  him  he  was  sick, 
and  must  go  to  hospital  to  the  prisoners'  ward,  and  I 
described  how  he  might  make  his  escape  when  sent  to 
exercise  in  the  courtyard.  Some  months  later  I  met  the 
prosecuting  officer,  who  accused  me  of  helping  the  fellow 
to  escape.  I  asked  how  that  could  be,  on  which  he  described 
how  the  prisoner  must  have  followed  my  hints  exactly, 
and  by  his  cleverness  and  boldness  won  his  freedom.  As 
I  was  returning  to  Brest  from  pleading  before  the  assize 
court  at  Quimper,  the  diligence  was  stopped  by  a  large 
band  of  Chouans;  but,  on  seeing  me  their  chief  gave  a 
shout  of  joy  and  greeted  me  warmly.  It  was  the 
escaped  prisoner,  who  had  joined  these  highwaymen  and 
become  their  leader.  I  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  he  agreed 
that  he  would  give  it  up  and  go  to  America.  Out  of  con- 
sideration for  me,  none  of  the  travellers  were  robbed,  one 
of  them  saying:  "  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  friends  every- 
where, even  among  highwaymen  !" 

Two  young  men  of  a  good  old  family,  great  sportsmen, 
active  and  strong,  were  charged  before  a  military  court 
at  Quimper  with  attempting  to  stir  up  disaffection  among 
the  peasants;  they  knew  nothing  of  law,  and  thought  they 
had  only  to  go  into  court  and  deny  the  charge  in  order  to 
be  acquitted.  When  I  went  into  court  I  found  it  crowded, 
and  saw  that  if  the  accused  came  to  be  regarded  by  the 
tribunal  as  champions  of  a  Royalist  reaction  in  the  west 
it  would  go  hard  with  them,  as  the  court  was  composed  of 
Republican  officers.  I  immediately  declared,  in  opening 
the  case,  that  I  had  only  undertaken  the  defence  after 
satisfying  myself  of  their  innocence,  and  said  it  was  not 
likely  that  I,  a  grenadier  of  Quiberon,  was  going  to  try 
and  exculpate  men  guilty  of  trying  to  rekindle  the  flames 
of  civil  war.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  stopped  the 
judges  from  regarding  me  in  the  light  of  a  political  adver- 
sary, and  they  were  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  treat 
witnesses  more  in  the  EngUsh  method  of  cross-examination, 
and  not  reserve  the  defence  for  a  summarized  speech  after 
witnesses  had  been  heard.    The  witnesses  were  strongly 
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prejudiced  against  the  prisoners,  and  two,  whose  evidence 
was  most  damning,  swore  to  clear  identification  of  them 
by  the  Ught  of  the  moon.  I  could  not  bring  any  proof  of 
their  being  asleep  in  bed  at  home,  as  was  the  case,  but  I 
produced  a  certificate,  vouched  by  M.  Rochon,  astronomer 
to  the  navy  and  member  of  the  Institut,  to  the  effect  that 
on  the  night  in  question  there  had  been  no  moon.  I  also 
produced  another  document  to  show  that  these  same  two 
witnesses  had  been  punished  in  the  Quimper  courts  for  the 
destruction  of  young  trees  on  the  estate  of  the  accused, 
and  had  been  for  some  years  seeking  an  opportunity  for 
revenge.  The  accused  were  acquitted,  and  acting  on  my 
advice  went  off  to  Paris  to  offer  their  services  to  the  First 
Consul.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  they  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  mounted  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 


CHAPTER  XV 

DECEMBER,  1801:  ST.  DOMINGO— NEGRO 
MASSACRE  OF  WHITES 

I  HAD  been  sta5dng  for  a  week  at  Pont  I'Abbe,  and  had 
reached  Landevenec  on  my  way  back  to  Brest.  It  had 
been  calm  and  fine,  but  now  the  west  wind  was  blowing 
hard.  The  beach  was  deserted,  and  none  of  the  skippers 
of  the  boats  crossing  to  Brest  were  willing  to  start  in  face 
of  the  weather,  which  looked  like  getting  worse.  I  met  a 
sailor,  who  told  me  that  a  long-boat  was  waiting  at  anchor 
to  take  some  important  passengers  from  Paris  to  Brest. 
I  made  enquiries  for  these  people,  and  found  them  in  a 
wretched  inn,  as  much  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  spending 
the  night  there  as  at  the  risks  of  crossing  the  harbour,  a 
passage  of  at  least  four  leagues,  in  such  a  gale.  These 
travellers  were,  first,  a  big  man  named  Crosnier,  whom  in 
haste  I  took  for  an  old  fop,  but  who  proved  by  his  own 
showing  to  be  a  scholar  entrusted  by  the  First  Consul  with 
the  education  of  two  princes.  This  tale  sounded  rather 
like  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  or  made  me  think,  in 
spite  of  his  air  of  importance,  that  my  gentleman  was  a 
juggler  from  a  fair.  However,  he  was  right,  and  by  strain- 
ing my  eyes  I  made  out  through  the  darkness  his  pupils, 
whom  he  described  so  grandly.  I  could  not  see  them 
because  they  were  the  same  colour  as  the  shadows.  They 
were  two  young  men  of  eighteen  to  nineteen  years,  one  a 
pure  negro,  the  son  of  negro  parents;  the  other  like  a 
mulatto,  with  woolly  hair  and  thick  lips,  but  with  some 
drops  of  white  blood  in  his  veins,  his  skin  tawny  rather 
than  black,  his  mother  having  been  a  half-caste.  His 
name  was  Isaac,  and  he  was  half-brother  to  the  other, 
whose  name  was  Placide.  The  physical  difference  between 
them  was  not  so  striking  as  the  moral  and  intellectual 
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differences.  The  negro  was  silent,  cunning,  proud,  and 
awkward;  he  disdained  to  learn  the  futile  knowledge  of  white 
folk,  and  hie  hatred  of  them  was  instinctive.  He  resembled 
his  father.  The  mulatto  had  profited  by  his  education. 
He  never  failed  to  show  himself  friendly  and  communicative, 
and,  in  face  of  danger,  was  not  wanting  in  intelligence  and 
resolution,  whilst  his  brother  was  just  an  inert  mass.  Who, 
then,  were  these  African  princes  whom  I  found  in  a  smoky 
inn  in  Low  Brittany,  the  First  Consul  so  much  interested 
in  them  as  to  have  them  taught  to  read  and  to  wear  shoes  ? 
They  were  sons  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  a  negro  slave 
on  a  St.  Domingo  plantation,  who,  since  the  civil  war  in 
this  colony,  had  become  chief  of  the  leaders,  then  general, 
and  finally,  after  the  destruction  of  the  central  authority, 
governor,  or  rather  sovereign,  of  the  island.  The  Peace 
with  England,  after  nine  years  of  bloody  war,  gave  France 
an  opportunity  of  trying  to  revive  her  rights  over  a  colony 
which  she  had  founded  and  brought  to  a  state  of  high 
prosperity.  An  expedition  with  this  object  was  prepared 
at  Brest,  and,  in  event  of  finding  resistance  among  the 
chiefs  of  emancipated  and  organized  negroes,  General 
Leclerc,  brother-in-law  to  the  First  Consul,  was  placed  in 
command  of  an  army  of  30,000  men  to  reconquer  this 
valuable  possession,  the  richest  and  most  thickly  populated 
ever  owned  by  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies.  In  order 
to  keep  Toussaint  well  disposed,  the  Government  was 
sending  him  his  sons,  in  charge  of  the  tutor  who  had  brought 
them  up.  Such  was  the  party  I  had  just  found  wondering 
how  they  were  going  to  get  out  of  their  difficulty.  I  offered 
to  make  a  start  in  spite  of  wind  and  tide.  In  order  to  do 
so,  I  went  to  find  the  skipper  of  the  long-boat,  who  was 
drinking  in  a  tavern,  and  took  him  on  board  by  means  of 
a  free  use  of  oaths  and  threats.  We  started  without  Hsten- 
ing  to  the  forecasts  of  the  local  boatmen,  which  I  attributed 
to  professional  jealousy,  and  for  some  time  we  sailed  ahead 
and  spared  our  boatmen.  At  first  the  skipper  had  been 
able  to  steer,  but  the  fresh  air  caused  the  drowsiness  of 
intoxication  to  overcome  him,  and  we  put  him  to  sleep 
under  the  benches.  I  took  over  the  helm  and  command, 
and  steered  her  as  close  to  her  course  as  prudence  allowed. 
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It  was  foul  weather.  As  soon  as  we  lost  the  shelter  of  land 
after  passing  the  jutting-out  Spanish  Point,  the  wind  came 
with  fearful  power,  and  we  had  hardly  time  to  lower  sail. 
The  ocean  waves  formed  by  the  squall  in  the  Gullet  reached 
the  roads  in  full  strength.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
were  in  great  danger.  We  were  obliged  to  run  for  it, 
abandoning  our  course,  and  sought  safety  in  calmer  waters. 
From  the  beginning  of  trouble  Isaac,  the  mulatto,  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  help,  and  took  an  oar  with  good  effect.  Not 
so  Placide,  who  wrapped  himself  in  his  gold-embroidered 
cloak  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  awaiting  the  fatal 
ending,  as  if  it  were  written  that  nothing  could  avert  it. 
The  learned  tutor  promised  our  weary  crew  great  rewards, 
which  kept  them  going  till  we  reached  port.  I  can  safely 
avow  that  the  danger  was  greater  than  any  I  experienced 
in  my  ten  voyages  on  service  overseas.  It  was  only  four 
leagues  in  an  open  boat,  but  it  is  in  just  such  a  case  that 
one  comes  to  grief,  and  in  this  squall  a  boat  with  ten  men 
was  lost.  When  we  reached  port  we  were  soaked  and 
chilled ;  we  disembarked  at  the  masting-slip,  and  after  being 
duly  passed  were  allowed  to  leave  the  dockyard  gates. 
I  sent  an  artilleryman  with  my  fellow-travellers  to  a  large 
and  good  hotel,  and  hastened  to  my  own  lodgings. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  see  Mme.  de  Kereon,  one  of  the 
leading  ladies  in  Finistere,  and  was  giving  an  account 
of  my  experiences  of  the  storm,  when  Admiral  Villaret,  her 
brother-in-law,  came  in.  He  was  astonished  at  not  being 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  young  Toussaints,  for  whom 
he  was  waiting  impatiently.  I  told  him  that  owing  to  the 
pitiful  state  to  which  our  passage  had  reduced  them  they 
would  still  be  in  bed;  but  if  he  liked  I  could  go  and  bring 
them.  They  were  much  surprised  to  find  their  over-night 
pilot  to  be  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Captain  Pacha.  I 
thought  I  could  now  return  to  my  own  business,  but  a 
message  from  the  admiral  bade  me  come  and  see  him  that 
evening.  There  were  a  hundred  generals  and  admirals 
present,  with  hardly  room  for  a  colonel.  I  modestly  passed 
through  this  gilded  crowd  to  approach  the  admiral,  who 
at  once  button-holed  me  and  led  me  up  to  General  Leclerc, 
the  Governor-General  of  St.  Domingo.    He  told  him  many 
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things  of  which  I  did  not  know  he  was  aware:  for  instance, 
that  I  had  been  wronged  in  the  matter  of  rank  I  had  en- 
joyed in  two  campaigns.  He  added  Admiral  Bruix's 
recommendations  to  his  own,  saying  he  knew  how  much 
that  officer  wished  me  well. 

General  Leclerc  seemed  to  regard  me  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere,  but  called  up  an  aide-de-camp,  and  I 
promptly  received  an  appointment  as  lieutenant  of  artillery 
attached  to  the  Staff  of  the  expedition.  The  next  day  I 
received  a  letter  ordering  me  to  embark  on  the  flagship 
U Ocean,  and  not  to  delay  a  moment.  U Ocean  had  a 
crew  of  1,000  and  another  2,000  troops  for  conveyance,  and 
she  was  fearfully  crowded.  To  avoid  the  crowd  I  prevailed 
on  the  master-gunner  to  let  me  take  refuge  in  the  magazine, 
doing  so  on  the  strength  of  my  former  services  in  the  same 
position  as  his.  I  was  quite  at  home  there,  and  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  living  and  messing  there  throughout  the 
voyage,  without  a  thought  for  the  Staff  mess,  which  was 
so  crowded  that  they  fought  for  every  crumb.  The  west 
wind  continued  to  blow,  and  delayed  the  departure  right 
through  the  autumn,  and  it  was  not  until  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 80 1,  that  we  were  able  to  weigh  anchor,  and  then  only 
eight  vessels  did  so.  But  under  Belle  Isle  we  fell  in  with 
the  Lorient  division,  and  though  we  missed  the  Rochefort 
division  at  the  Canaries,  we  found  it  with  the  Spanish 
vessels  under  Admiral  Gravina  on  making  land  at  St. 
Domingo.  The  Toulon  division  joined  before  reaching  Cap 
Francais.  The  weather  was  continuously  bad,  the  voyage 
taking  forty-six  instead  of  fifteen  days,  a  very  bad  prepara- 
tion for  the  troops'  life  in  a  new  climate.  Samana,  the 
general  rendezvous,  is  a  peninsula  to  the  north-east  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  what  was  formerly  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island.  On  the  4th  of  January  the  vessels  on  board  of 
which  was  General  Kerverseau's  division  left  to  pass 
by  the  grand  Porto  Rico  channel  to  the  south,  where  lies 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  The  state  of  the  sea  rendered  the 
landing  difficult,  but  it  was  completely  successful,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  negro  troops,  the  general  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  country.  During 
this  time  the  fleet  cruised  along  the  north  coast  of  St. 
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Domingo,  and  with  the  help  of  pilots  froni  among  the  Spanish 
seamen  we  steered  for  the  big  indentation  of  the  shore  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  the  town  of  San  Domingo,  then  the 
capital  of  the  vast,  rich  provinces  constituting  the  colony. 

In  execution  of  a  plan  drawn  up  in  advance  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  Admiral  Villaret,  two  naval  divisions 
with  their  troops  on  board  headed,  the  one  for  Port-au- 
Prince,  the  other  for  Fort  Dauphin.  The  first  was  under 
Admiral  Latouche,  conveying  General  Boudet,  the  second 
carried  General  Rochambeau  into  the  Bay  of  Manzanilla. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  Cape  Roads,  where  the 
chief  operations  both  by  sea  and  land  were  to  take  place. 
In  this  part  of  the  island  the  approach  to  the  shore  is  covered 
by  cays,  or  reefs  of  coral,  having  narrow  openings  deep 
enough  to  allow  men-of-war  to  pass.  Manoeuvring  in  their 
neighbourhood  is  always  dangerous,  as  currents  or  gusts 
may  wreck  the  best-sailed  ships,  and  the  least  graze  on 
these  sharp  rocks  staves  in  a  vessel.  This  happened  to 
two  74's,  Le  Desaix  and  Le  San-Genaro.  Another  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  vessels  entering  port  is  the  diurnal  variation 
of  wind,  which  by  day  blows  in  from  the  sea  and  at  night 
blows  off-shore,  so  that  if  the  favourable  moment  be  missed 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  till  next  day,  however  important 
may  be  the  operation  in  hand.  These  purely  weather 
phenomena  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  events,  which 
went  to  make  history.  Before  coming  within  their  sphere 
of  influence  they  should  have  been  studied,  their  effects  and 
consequences  calculated.  Study  of  the  physical  world  is 
deemed  an  intellectual  luxury,  the  province  of  professional 
scholars  only,  whereas  without  it  the  best-laid  and  most 
skilfully  executed  plans  may  fail  miserably,  as  happened 
to  us. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  sea-breeze  had  for  some  hours  been  blowing 
towards  land,  two  frigates  were  sent  to  the  opening  of  the 
Cape  Roads  to  learn  how  the  commandant  of  the  town 
was  disposed  towards  us.  They  made  signals  of  recognition, 
but  received  no  answer.  From  that  time  it  was  evident 
that  Toussaint  Louverture  was  hostile  to  France,  and  was 
going  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Paris. 
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The  fleet  should  at  once  have  entered  the  roads  and  dis- 
embarked all  the  troops  on  the  quays  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bouring beaches.  But  the  wind  would  drop  too  soon  to 
allow  of  so  big  and  rapid  an  operation,  and  the  squadron 
was  obliged  to  put  out  to  sea,  for  fear  of  the  reefs.  The 
admiral,  in  his  impatience  to  learn  how  matters  stood, 
signalled  to  the  cutter  U Aiguille  to  speak  to  him.  The 
captain  came  on  board  L' Ocean  for  his  instructions,  and 
I  found  him  to  be  a  friend  of  former  expeditions,  and  as 
he  went  back  to  his  craft  I  asked  him  to  take  me  with 
him.  The  admiral  gave  permission,  and  we  started  under 
full  sail.  The  sailors  said  that  L' Aiguille  skimmed  the 
reefs  like  a  flying  fish,  and  cut  through  the  air  Hke  a  wisp 
of  straw.  As  a  precaution  all  the  beacons  marking  the 
reefs  had  been  removed,  in  order  that  our  vessels  might 
pile  themselves  on  the  hidden  rocks,  but  our  cutter  passed 
everywhere  regardless  of  risks,  and  we  ran  in  rapidly. 

On  the  right  of  the  town,  to  our  front,  was  Fort  Picolet, 
armed  with  what  were  said  to  be  heavy  batteries.  Seeing 
smoke  rising  from  behind  the  parapets,  I  guessed  they  were 
going  to  fire  at  us  with  hot  shot.  This  was  doing  us  too 
much  honour,  as  with  her  3-inch  planking  L' Aiguille 
could  easily  have  been  sunk  by  a  few  large  musket-balls 
on  the  water-fine.  Fortunately,  the  gunners'  skill  was  less 
than  their  will;  they  laid  on  us  point-blank,  and  their  shot 
fell  on  the  spot  we  had  passed  over.  A  single  stray  shot 
went  through  our  sail.  The  captain,  wishing  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  offence,  on  reaching  the  anchorage,  moored 
among  the  foreign  merchant  ships  lying  there  for  purposes 
of  commerce.  They  all  hoisted  their  colours  and  received 
us  with  cheers.  The  enemy,  doubly  annoyed  at  our  con- 
tempt for  his  fire  and  his  inability  to  stop  the  hearty  welcome 
accorded  to  us  at  the  anchorage,  resolved  to  take  most 
violent  measures.  Two  harbour  long-boats  having  at  least 
fifty  negro  troops  on  board  pushed  off  from  the  State  quay 
and  steered  for  the  cutter.  On  their  approach  our  captain 
hailed  them  with  orders  to  lie  at  a  distance,  and  send  only 
their  commanding  officer  on  board.  On  arrival  he  was 
able  to  see  we  were  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  to  the  last, 
and  gave  notice  that  he  was  ordered  by  General  Barradas 
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to  take  possession  of  the  vessel.  For  answer  the  captain 
called  up  the  master-gunner,  made  him  light  four  port 
fires,  with  orders  to  blow  up  the  cutter  the  moment  any 
negroes  came  on  board.  At  the  sight  of  the  flaming  port 
fires  the  black  captain  beat  a  retreat  in  order  to  consult  his 
chief. 

When  there  is  a  call  for  the  combination  of  wits,  audacity, 
and  courage,  the  French  military  man  is  beyond  compare. 
Hardly  had  the  enemy  long-boats  sheered  off  than  we  were 
surrounded  by  the  gigs  of  the  vessels  anchored  near  us. 
Americans,  Spaniards,  English,  Danes,  pressed  forward  to 
visit  us  with  offers  of  help.  The  United  States  consul  paid 
me  particular  attention,  and  asked  me  to  go  and  dine  with 
him.  Our  captain,  unable  to  leave  his  command,  wished 
me  to  accept,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  report  of  the  situation  ashore,  so  that  he  might  give 
the  admiral  information  from  a  first-hand  witness.  I 
therefore  repaired  on  board  the  American  vessel,  on  which 
he  was  living  owing  to  his  fear  lest  Toussaint  had  deter- 
mined on  desperate  measures.  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner 
a  curious  thing  happened.  The  negro  troops,  unable  to 
seize  the  cutter,  were  posted  on  surrounding  vessels,  and 
were  thus  able  to  watch  her.  But  this  plan  had  hardly 
been  begun  when  L' Aiguille  weighed  anchor  and  moved 
to  a  solitary  mooring-spot.  Directly  night  fell  she  left  the 
roads,  and  went  to  report  that  the  only  hope  lay  in  the 
victory  of  our  arms. 

A  blustering  notice  had  already  given  our  generals  the 
same  information.  The  captain  of  the  Cape  port,  an  ugly 
mulatto  of  the  ill-omened  name  Sangos,  had  gone  off  to 
L' Ocean  in  his  best  gig,  and  had  there  declared  in  the 
name  of  Toussaint's  lieutenant,  the  negro  General  Chris- 
topher, that  the  French  fleet  must  lie  outside  and  wait 
for  the  reply  of  their  chief,  and  that  if  the  fleet  entered 
the  harbour  the  town  would  be  burnt  down  and  all  the 
white  people  massacred.  A  deputation  from  the  munici- 
pality went  to  beg  the  admiral  to  postpone  forcing  the 
entry  or  all  would  be  lost.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  delay,  as  already  the  night  breeze  made  it  impossible 
for  men-of-war  to  enter. 
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Everyone    on    VOcean    took    Christopher's    threats    as 
negro  bombast;  the  admiral  alone  took  them  seriously,  and 
kept  Sangos  as  hostage  for  an  officer  whom  he  sent  to  make 
a  final  effort.     During  this  time  the  American  consul,  who 
still  believed  in  a  peaceable  solution,  gave  me  a  better 
meal  than  I  usually  found  in  my  starvation  trips.     The 
ship  was  a  real  gem,  food,  wines,  and  liqueurs  all  of  the 
best,  and  the  conversation  curious  and  instructive.     I  learnt 
how,  through  wrong  ideas,  extravagant  measures,  a  bad 
choice  of  ignorant,  bad-tempered,  venal  men,  France  had 
come   to   lose    the    magnificent   colony    of    St.    Domingo; 
how,  the  slaves  having  become  masters,  the  sharpest  among 
them  had  got  the  dominion  over  the  stupid  population,  and 
had  established  a  military  government,  propping  it  up  with 
a  force  of  twelve  demi-brigades  of  regular  infantry  and  a 
body  of  1,500  cavalry,  supported  by  a  levy  in  mass  of  field 
negroes.     Toussaint  Louverture  was  at  the  head  of  this 
Government;  he  was  the  invisible  moving  spirit,  for  no 
one  ever  knew  where  he  was,  and  even  in  the  most  decisive 
actions   of  the  campaign   then  just   beginning  he   never 
appeared    at    the    head    of    his    troops.     His    lieutenants, 
Christopher  and  Dessalines,  represented  him  everywhere. 
These  were  two  negroes  born  in  St.  Domingo,  astute  felons, 
as  cruel  as  Ashantee  or  Dahomey  chiefs ;  they  had  only  taken 
up  civilization  for  the  sake  of  its  vices.     My  host,  who  owned 
merchandise  or  credits  in  the  French  district  amounting  to 
some  milHons,  wanted  to  go  ashore  after  dinner,  and  offered 
to  take  me  with  him  to  visit  the  town,  on  the  one  condition 
that  I  did  not  speak  a  word  of  French.       I  accepted  eagerly. 
We  found  a  guard  at  the  ship  where  we  landed,  but  the 
consul  being  known  and  liked,  we  were  allowed  to  pass. 
In  the  dusk  the  town  to  me  seemed  pretty;  it  certainly 
was  very  large.     Everything  had  a  look  of  wealth  and 
splendid  luxury  quite  unknown  in  other  colonies.     There 
were  very  few  men  where  we  went,  but  women  swarmed, 
all  dressed  up  in  the  finest  Indian  muslins  and  wearing 
many  precious  jewels. 

There  was  not  a  single  European  to  be  seen  in  this  palpi- 
tating city,  so  close  to  its  hour  of  destruction;  like  Phny 
at  Pompeii,  I  was  one  of  the  few  to  see  its  last  moment. 
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After  a  long  walk  through  streets  crowded  with  a  feverish 
populace,  the  consul  proposed  that  we  should  go  for  refresh- 
ment to  a  house  where  he  was  expected.     It  was  that  of  a 
St.  Domingan  coloured  lady,  who  gave  us  a  sumptuous  tea, 
with  sweatmeats,  candied  fruits,  and  a  hundred  various 
drinks.     The  consul  went  off  to  arrange  for  the  despatch  on 
board  ship  of  American  goods  from  the  stock  of  shops  in 
the  town.     He  left  me  with  the  vice-consul,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  a  merry  party,  twenty  musket-shots  rang  out, 
fired  close  to  the  house.     He  and  I  seized  our  arms  and 
ran  into  the  street.     The  tearful  crowd  led  us  to  a  little 
square,  where  we  saw  by  the  light  of  torches  eight  bodies 
on  the  ground,  those  of  an  entire  family  of  white  people, 
surprised  in  an  attempt  to  join  the  French  fleet.     Christopher 
had  ordered  their  death,  and  the  escort  had  shot  them  on 
the  spot,  and  had  then  run  away,  being  unaccustomed  as 
yet  to  executions  of  this  kind.     As  we  fled  from  this  hideous 
Golgotha,  we  happened  to  turn  into  a  broad  road  crowded 
with  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  colour  and  age. 
It  was  the  population  who,  alarmed  at  Christopher's  plans, 
was  going  en  masse  to  implore  him  to  spare  the  town  and 
save  their  property  and  preserve  them  from  misery,  famine, 
and  a  lingering  agony.     The  barbarian  had  already  replied 
to  the  admiral's  aide-de-camp  with  arrogant  threats,  saying 
he  would  soon  show  that  he  cared  nothing  for  French 
authority.     His    insolence    was    without    bounds    when, 
having  sworn  his  troops  to  fight  the  French  to  the  death, 
he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
His  only  reply  was  that  if  the  French  squadron  sailed  into 
the  harbour  he  would  not  leave  one  stone  on  another,  and 
would  burn  the  very  soil.     As  we  passed  a  square  in  front 
of  a  church,  we  saw  it  full  of  kneeling  women.     A  squadron 
of  negro  cavalry  rode  over  and  through  them,  upon  which 
a  priest  called  as  many  as  could  to  take  refuge  in  the  church 
while  he  stood  at  the  door  exposing  the  Holy  Elements ;  the 
troopers  went  round  to  the  back  and  set  light  to  the  church, 
kilHng    nearly    all    the    refugees.     Women    alone    seemed 
capable  of  offering  resistance  to  Christopher.     A  mulatto 
whose  white  lover  was  wounded,  and  had  crawled  into  her 
house  to  die,  armed  herself  with  a  sharp  axe,  and  from  the 
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darkness  behind  the  door  cut  down  the  first  four  soldiers 
who  tried  to  enter;  then,  throwing  herself  on  the  others  in 
the  stairway,  she  overthrew  four  more.  As  we  passed  we 
saw  her  with  the  help  of  an  old  negress  throwing  the  bodies 
from  the  balcony  amidst  the  approving  shouts  of  the  crowd, 
which,  however,  did  not  dare  to  follow  her  example. 

Hitherto  the  insurrection  had  not  been  more  than  bluster- 
ing, with  local  atrocities,  and  I  hoped  that  in  a  few  hours, 
at  the  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  it  would  collapse.  I  was 
soon  undeceived.  A  sudden  flash,  a  loud  report,  and  a 
volume  of  debris  thrown  into  the  air,  told  us  that  Chris- 
topher had  set  light  to  a  magazine,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  town  would  soon  be  on  fire.  We  determined  to 
regain  the  house  of  the  lady  who  had  given  us  tea,  in  order 
to  take  her  with  her  family  off  to  a  ship.  The  consul  had 
forestalled  us,  and  in  order  to  save  her  house  had  hoisted 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  over  it.  We  both  had  a  con- 
suming thirst,  so  my  companion  managed  to  get  into  the 
house.  We  were  astonished  to  find  in  it  an  American  sailor 
left  in  charge ;  he  had  found  the  ruin,  and  had  taken  enough 
to  make  a  ship's  company  drunk.  He  would  have  died  if 
we  had  not  found  him.  I  gave  him  a  pint  of  salt  and 
water,  and  while  the  remedy  was  operating  I  wrote  out 
an  exact  account  of  all  I  had  seen.  I  gave  it  to  the  seaman 
as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough,  and  told  him  to  take  it  off 
to  V Ocean  and  deliver  it  personally  to  the  admiral. 
Though  the  fleet  was  at  sea,  fully  three  leagues  off  shore, 
the  seaman  successfully  carried  out  his  mission.  The 
admiral  had  received  no  news  from  the  town  previously, 
and  was  very  uneasy  when  my  letter  arrived;  he  at  once 
communicated  its  contents  to  General  Leclerc,  and  on  it 
they  made  important  dispositions.  The  messenger  received 
a  handsome  present,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  pilotage 
of  a  man-of-war. 

I  should  have  done  wisely  to  quit  the  town  at  the  same 
time,  and  should  no  doubt  have  done  so  had  I  been  alone; 
but  my  young  companion  knew  well  every  hiding-place, 
and  was,  moreover,  so  calm  and  bold  that  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  run  the  risk  of  waiting  until  the  last  moment. 
Hardly  was  this  settled   than  there  was  another  terrific 
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explosion  of  a  magazine,  the  sparks  from  which  threatened 
to  set  light  to  the  house.     In  order  to  see  how  matters 
stood,  we  climbed  up  to  a  roof-garden.     At  first  we  could 
make   out  nothing,   but   the  land-wind  blowing  in  gusts 
cleared  away  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  enabled  us  to  see 
that  they  rose  from  many  different  fires — indeed,  from  all 
the  chief  buildings  in  the  town :  the  Palace  of  Government, 
the  Arsenal,  Law  Courts,  and  from  the  Provident  Hospital, 
which  was  crammed  with  women  as  well  as  sick.     Presently 
we  heard  a  clamour  as  the  voice  of  an  entire  populace.     It 
came  nearer,  until  we  could  see  that  it  rose  from  the  in- 
habitants of  this  once  prosperous  town,  who  were  being 
driven  along  between  two  ranks  of  black  soldiers.     A  body 
of  the  most  ferocious  negroes  went  in  advance,  dragging 
all  ranks,  of  either  sex  and  every  age,  out  of  their  houses 
and  breaking  open  everything  that  might  hide  treasure. 
Another  party  commanded  by  negro  officers  dressed  in  gold- 
laced  coats   followed,   setting   hght   to   each   house.     The 
protection  of  the  United  States  flag  had  saved  our  house 
so  far,  but  the  sparks  and  heat  from  other  burning  houses 
made  us  agree  to  leave  it.     We  were  delayed  by  my  seizure 
with  the  most  violent  pains  in  the  head  to  which  repeated 
nausea  gave  no  relief.     As  a  desperate  remedy  I  plunged 
my  head  into  a  cistern  of  water  filled  for  the  plants  on  the 
roof,  and  kept  it  there  until  near  bursting.     This  heroic 
remedy  restored  my  faculties.     The  germ  remained  in  my 
system,   and  ever  after  when  under  the  stress  of  lively 
emotion  I  experienced  a  similar  crisis,  and  from  this  night 
my  hair  began  to  turn  white,  though  I  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.     All  this  time  my  companion,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  did  what  he  could  to  help  me.     We  escaped  by  a 
back  door  into  another  street.     Thence  we  got  into  some 
gardens,  chmbing  over  their  fences,  and  gained  some  side- 
streets  where  the  fire  had  less  to  feed  it,  but  before  reaching 
the  shore  we  had  to  rush  through  a  space  where  the  fires 
from  each  side  nearly  joined.     My  brave  companion  lost 
his  beautiful  crop  of  Saxon  hair,  while  I  escaped  with  a 
few  burns.     We  found  a  cordon  of  black  troops  along  the 
shore,  but  the  vice-consul  made  himself  known,  and  we 
got  a  boat  to  take  us  off  to  the  American  vessel  on  board 
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of  which  the  consul  had  estabhshed  himself.  There  we 
found  the  whole  party  who  had  entertained  us  the  evening 
before.  I  was  tired  out,  and  slept  in  a  corner  for  an  hour 
or  two  until  awakened  by  gun-fire. 

It  was  the  French  fleet  entering  Cape  Bay  under  full  sail 
the  moment  the  sea-breeze  allowed.  At  the  head  was 
L'Ocean,  her  120  guns  run  out,  the  tricolour  flying  astern, 
her  poop,  fo'c'sle,  and  every  deck  crowded  with  soldiers 
who,  under  Hoche  and  Moreau,  had  fought  in  Germany  and 
in  the  campaign  of  the  vSambre  and  Meuse.  Previously  I 
had  always  been  on  board  our  squadrons  entering  harbour. 
Now  I  had  paid  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  spectator, 
and  it  was  well  worth  it.  The  fleet  entered  the  narrows, 
and  held  on  majestically  between  the  reefs,  from  which 
all  the  buoys  had  been  removed,  and  passed  on  to  the 
anchorage  without  firing  a  shot.  The  negro  gunners  of 
Forts  Picolet  and  St.  Joseph  abandoned  their  guns  and 
gave  the  garrison  the  signal  to  retire.  Other  Forts  of  Belair 
and  St.  Michel,  where  Christopher  had  stationed  his  most 
reliable  officers,  together  with  the  arsenal  battery,  were 
bold  enough  to  fire  on  our  vessels,  but  they  did  not  deign 
to  answer.  It  was  only  on  seeing  some  negroes  setting 
light  to  houses  at  the  small  anchorage  that  Le  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseati  and  Le  Patriote  fired  each  a  broadside 
which  dispersed  the  brigands.  I  went  on  board  L' Ocean ; 
Admiral  Villaret  received  me  most  kindly,  and  told  me  to 
draw  up  a  report  of  all  I  had  seen.  After  putting  on  my 
uniform,  I  landed  with  the  marines  under  the  command  of 
capitaine  de  vaisseau  Larraque.  We  were  joined  by  troops 
of  the  line  under  General  Humbert,  who  gave  the  order 
to  advance  at  the  double,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  and  carry 
Fort  Belair. 

As  we  approached  the  enemy  evacuated  it  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  firing  their  muskets  at  long  range.  Our  march 
had  a  double  result :  it  delivered  the  surviving  inhabitants, 
and  allowed  them  to  search  the  smoking  ruins.  The  sur- 
vivors had  been  confined  among  the  desert  mounds  of  the 
High  Cape.  The  negro  colonel  Ignace,  annoyed  at  their 
taking  shelter  in  the  watch-tower  and  a  little  house  near, 
drove  them  out  and  set  light  to  them.     These  were  the 
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unhappy  folk  whom  our  arrival  set  free  to  try  and  find 
anything  that  might  have  been  saved  of  all  their  former 
wealth.  Another  result  of  our  attack  was  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  positions  in  which  he  awaited  our  troops, 
landed  over-night  three  or  four  leagues  on  the  flank  of  the 
town  at  Port-a-Margot  and  Limb6  anchorage.  By  taking 
them  in  reverse,  we  drove  them  off  so  quickly  that  for  once 
Christopher  had  no  time  to  set  fire  to  the  fine  crops  on 
the  adjacent  plain.  The  next  day  I  returned  on  board 
U Ocean,  where  my  work  kept  me,  and  I  learned  what  was 
going  on  from  the  reports  made  to  the  admiral,  all  of  which 
were  equally  bad. 

At  the  moment  of  landing  of  our  troops  nearly  every 
town  in  the  colony  was  burnt  by  Toussaint's  orders  in 
the  same  way  as  the  City  had  been.  At  Jacquenel  the 
negro  general  Dessalines,  after  the  slaughter  of  all  the  whites, 
made  the  rest  of  the  population  sign  an  address  of  regret 
at  losing  Toussaint's  good  government.  I  have  had  this 
document  in  my  hands. 

The  campaign  which  now  began  was  as  disastrous  as  it 
was  strange.  The  enemy  held  his  ground  nowhere,  but  was 
always  master  of  the  situation.  Victors  wherever  we  went, 
we  could  not  hold  a  yard  of  territory  beyond  our  musket- 
fire.  The  whole  war  was  one  of  legs,  over  banks,  through 
flooded  streams,  forcing  a  way  through  aloes,  thorns,  or 
nettles,  wet  through  with  sweat,  rain,  or  rivers,  sleeping 
unsheltered  on  flooded  ground.  The  food,  too,  was  unusual 
and  unsustaining.  It  was  rarely  possible  to  make  soup, 
which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  French  soldier.  The  half- 
rotten  salt  meat  was  no  good  for  this  purpose,  and  fresh 
meat,  when  issued,  was  so  lean  and  dry  as  to  furnish  only 
a  weak  bouillon;  the  only  alternative  was  to  eat  it  still 
quivering,  it  went  bad  so  quickly. 

It  was  not  like  the  wars  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  where 
there  were  plenty  of  pigs :  they  had  disappeared ;  moreover, 
they  were  so  small  that  one  company  would  have  eaten 
a  herd.  Our  soldiers  soon  learned  to  eat  the  local  yams 
and  other  roots  instead  of  bread,  but  the  deprivation  of 
wine,  beer,  and  cider  was  a  terrible  trial  in  this  hot  climate. 
They  had  nothing  but  water  or  tafia,  a  nearly  poisonous 
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alcohol  made  from  sugar-cane.  Then,  too,  the  mosquitoes 
and  other  pests  made  sleep  at  night  almost  impossible. 
The  negroes  were  always  ambushing  or  tricking  our  soldiers. 
A  big  naked  fellow  would  come  up  near  an  outpost  and 
play  the  fool;  then  he  would  taunt  our  men  until  they 
fired  at  him;  he  tbok  care  to  be  lying  flat  just  out  of  range. 
The  soldiers,  angry  at  missing,  would  run  out  and  follow 
him  until  they  found  themselves  in  a  trap  from  which 
several  never  returned.  I  myself,  with  my  experience  of 
the  Caribs  and  their  study  of  these  tactics,  had  narrow 
escapes  two  or  three  times.  Once  the  officers  on  board 
took  me  to  a  rich  colonist  near  Limbe  whose  slaves  had 
remained  faithful;  he  had  asked  us  to  dinner.  Before 
dinner  I  strolled  round  botanizing  as  usual.  I  did  so, 
keeping  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  hearing  a  rustling  in 
the  bushes,  returned  to  the  house,  keeping  my  eye  towards 
the  enemy.  When  I  got  back  and  said  what  I  had  heard, 
they  said  the  noise  was  made  by  iguanas,  and  we  sat  down 
to  dinner;  halfway  through,  however,  several  shots  were 
fired  near  the  house.  We  seized  our  arms  and  went  out, 
but  saw  nothing,  and  were  beginning  to  joke  at  our  fears, 
when  a  negro  showed  himself  and  began  to  dance  and 
throw  himself  about.  I  warned  m}^  companions  that  he  was 
a  decoy,  but  no  one  listened.  Someone  fired  at  him,  and 
immediately  there  were  shots  in  answer  from  the  neigh- 
bouring bushes.  We  advanced.  Suddenljr-^  there  was  a 
cry  from  behind;  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  could  not  be 
saved.  We  could  only  offer  a  ship's  hospitality  to  guests 
who  two  hours  earlier  had  given  us  a  royal  reception. 

Another  time,  when  in  command  of  an  advanced  post, 
I  placed  a  guard  on  a  spring  of  good  water  lying  between 
the  enemy  and  us.  Under  a  flag  of  truce  I  was  asked  to, 
and  did,  allow  the  negroes  dying  of  thirst  to  come  at  night 
to  the  spring.  In  the  morning  we  found  the  negroes  had 
taken  advantage  of  my  kindness  by  filling  the  basin  with 
putrefying  corpses. 

When  I  returned  on  board  I  thought  the  campaign  was 
over  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  as  there  was  a  rumour  that 
the  peace  with  England  was  ruptured,  in  which  case  the 
squadron  would  have  to  return  to  a  French  port.     But 
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suddenly  an  order  was  given  to  land  marine  artillery  and 
infantry  with  2,000  to  3,000  sailors  in  order  to  defend  the 
town  of  San  Domingo,  which  was  threatened  by  the  enemy 
in  force,  judging  by  his  advanced  posts.  It  was  nearly  a 
case  of  surprise,  even  when  we  had  20,000  men  to  cover  it, 
and  the  negro  troops  were  flying  in  all  directions.  We  had 
pursued  closely  a  horde  of  fugitives  making  for  the  hills 
of  the  interior,  bands  of  whom  as  we  passed  through  the 
deep  ravines  shpped  round  our  flanks  and  made  an  attack 
on  the  town  guard.  They  nearly  seized  the  Provident 
Hospital,  full  of  our  wounded.  The  speed  of  our  landing 
and  march  just  put  a  stop  to  this.  Some  armed  launches 
skilfully  placed  cut  off  the  retreat  of  some  bodies  of  the 
enemy  and  caused  them  heavy  losses.  Our  gunners  were 
so  animated  with  a  spirit  of  revenge  that  they  loaded  to 
the  muzzle  with  shot  and  grape.  I  realized  what  they 
were  doing  on  seeing  the  terrible  execution  of  the  guns. 
The  enemy  held  their  ground  much  longer  on  this  occasion 
than  had  been  the  case,  whether  owing  to  their  being  more 
used  to  war  or  to  the  fact  that  our  commissariat  contained 
suppUes  of  Bordeaux  wine.  We  had  many  wounded,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  legs,  the  result  of  the  fire  of  skirmishers 
lying  prone  in  the  sugar-cane.  These  wounds,  however 
shght,  became  mortal,  tetanus  or  hospital  gangrene  nearly 
always  setting  in.  I  will  tell  how  I  learned  about  these 
complications.  One  night,  returning  to  town  with  a  gunner 
carrying  a  torch  to  light  the  road  through  the  ruins,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  a  European,  evidently  in  danger.  We 
ran  to  help  him,  and  found  half  a  dozen  negroes  armed 
with  cutlasses  trying  to  rob,  and  doubtless  murder,  a  man 
who  kept  them  at  bay  with  his  pistols.  One  of  the  blacks 
had  just  crept  up  and  seized  him  from  behind,  when  my 
gunner  thrust  the  torch  in  the  assailant's  face.  The  thieves 
all  bolted  at  once,  and  I  recognized  the  victim  as  Dr. 
Delorme,  surgeon-in-chief  of  Admiral  Gantheaume  and  an 
old  friend  of  mine  in  Brest.  He  had  been  decoyed  to  this 
spot  by  a  report  that  a  Creole  was  dying  there.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  him,  and  we  were  together  as  much  as 
possible,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  advice  to  master  my 
repugnance  and  get  over  my  squeamishness  that  I  attended 
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the  wards  of  the  Provident  Hospital.  "  You  never  know/* 
said  he,  "  that  one  day  you  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
follow  my  business.  Learn,  then,  by  applying  your  powers 
of  observation  to  what  you  can  see;  it  is  worth  studying, 
as  it  all  tends  to  the  relief  of  humanity." 

He  had  already  given  me  a  course  of  anatomy,  and  now 
he  insisted  on  my  attending  his  practice.  One  daj^  he 
called  my  attention  to  a  sick  man,  and  told  me  to  examine 
him  carefully,  "  for,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
*'  you  will  find  him  the  type  of  the  great  cause  that  will 
put  an  end  to  the  expedition  and  to  all  hope  of  recovering 
the  colony  of  vSt.  Domingo."  The  next  day  the  man  was 
dead,  his  body  a  bright  orange  tint  with  bluish  patches. 
It  was  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever  I  had  seen,  and  the 
first  noted  at  the  City  since  our  arrival.  Three  or  four  days 
later  there  were  twenty  cases,  all  fatal.  As  my  friend 
had  foretold,  nearly  the  whole  army  fell  a  prey  to  this 
scourge.  It  carried  off  20,000  soldiers  and  1,500  officers, 
including  the  commander-in-chief;  6,000  or  7,000  followers 
died  of  it.  Half  of  the  forty-four  generals  employed  in  the 
expedition  were  its  victims.  This  hideous  disaster  left  no 
resource  to  General  Rochambeau,  who  now  commanded 
the  2,000  survivors.  The  island  was  evacuated  after 
capitulation,  but  the  EngHsh  intercepted  these  objects  of 
misfortune,  and  carried  them  off  to  the  Portsmouth  prisons. 
My  destiny  spared  me  the  sorrow  of  witnessing  these  last 
calamities.  The  fleet  had  fulfilled  its  mission  in  trans- 
porting and  landing  the  troops.  It  was  doing  no  good  in 
the  harbours  of  vSt.  Domingo  while  the  army  was  operating 
in  the  interior,  and  the  hostile  dispositions  of  England 
might  lead  to  another  Aboukir  catastrophe.  Sixty-one 
days  after  our  arrival  at  St.  Domingo  a  squadron  of  eight 
vessels  only  set  sail,  and  reached  Brest  forty  days 
later. 

This  expedition,  ten  years  earlier  than  the  Russian 
campaign,  might  have  served  as  a  warning  against  the  latter 
enterprise.  There  was  more  than  one  point  of  comparison. 
In  both  a  capital  city  was  burnt  by  its  Government;  each 
involved  the  annihilation  of  the  invading  army,  in  one  case 
by  frost,  in  the  other  by  pestilence.    Lastly,  one  ruined  the 
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empire  of  France  in  Europe,  the  other  her  colonial  power 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Once  more  confirmation  in  my  rank  was  refused,  because, 
as  was  alleged,  the  governor-general,  Leclerc,  was  said  to 
have  exceeded  the  number  of  commissions  placed  at  his 
disposal.  The  true  cause  was  that  the  Minister  was  afraid 
even  to  speak  of  St.  Domingo  before  the  First  Consul,  angry 
as  he  was  at  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  which  he  had 
expected — and  with  good  reason — to  succeed. 

When  I  told  Admiral  Villaret,  who  regarded  the  Minister 
as  a  personal  enemy,  he  was  furious  and  swore,  saying: 
"  Don't  you  care;  I  am  off  in  a  fortnight,  and  will  take  you 
with  me."  He  kept  his  word,  and  this  time  I  stayed  abroad 
for  fourteen  years. 


]8 


CHAPTER  XVI 

SEPTEMBER,  1802:  MARTINIQUE— 
FfiTES  ON  ITS  RESTITUTION  BY  THE  ENGLISH- 
YELLOW  FEVER 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  had  opened  up  great  prospects  of 
prosperity  for  France.  The  First  Consul  had  just  organized 
and  established  a  government  whose  activity,  energy,  and 
capability  surpassed  any  recorded  in  history.  Under  the 
peace  terms  colonies  had  been  restored  by  England,  and  he 
resolved  to  wrest  others  from  the  slaves  who  had  risen  and 
seized  them.  The  complete  revival  of  these  colonies  would 
have  doubled  the  value  of  French  commerce. 

To  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  no  less  than  four  trans- 
atlantic expeditions  were  fitted  out  in  France.  The  first, 
consisting  of  sixteen  vessels  with  22,000  troops,  was  for 
St.  Domingo.  The  second  was  to  resume  possession  of  the 
Isle  de  France  and  Reunion,  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  would  give  us  a  halting-place  on  the  way 
to  India.  The  third  was  to  retake  Guadeloupe  from  the 
mulattoes  who,  under  P£age,  had  seized  the  colony  and 
sent  the  captain-general  and  prefect  to  France.  The  object 
of  the  fourth  was  to  occupy  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia, 
fertile  islands  in  the  centre  of  the  Windward  Isles,  the  only 
ones  with  the  advantage  of  safe  harbours  large  enough  to 
hold  a  fleet  of  men-of-war.  These  islands  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  England  for  eight  years,  and  this  misfortune 
had  saved  them  from  the  other  misfortune  of  an  insurrection. 

I  have  described  how  I  took  part  in  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Domingo,  and  how  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse 
selected  me  for  that  to  Martinique.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
First  Consul  as  captain-general  with  M.  Bertin  as  prefect, 
and  General  Nogu^s  commandant  of  St.  Lucia. 

I  was  confirmed  in  the  grade  to  which  I  had  already  been 
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twice  previously  nominated,  that  of  lieutenant  of  artillery 
grenadiers,  and  on  the  day  of  embarkation  for  Martinique 
I  received  two  letters  of  appointment,  one  attaching  me  to 
the  Staff  of  General  Devrigny,  commanding  the  army  and 
National  Guards ;  the  other  directing  me  to  act  as  secretary 
to  the  standing  council  of  war.  This  was  a  great  and 
unsought  honour,  but  all  the  same  I  was  not  happy,  and 
had  a  strong  presentiment  of  impending  misfortune. 

Just  at  the  time  when  peace  had  disbanded  the  adminis- 
trative services  of  our  armies  and  driven  the  purveyors 
of  the  Republic  to  seek  other  fields  of  speculation,  the  new 
careers  offering  in  the  colonies  gave  rise  to  very  brilliant 
illusions.  A  greedy  crowd  turned  towards  these  far-off 
lands,  which  were  regarded  as  Raleigh's  El  Dorado.  Three 
thousand  adventurers,  mostly  from  Paris,  had  accompanied 
General  Leclerc,  and  when  I  left  Cape  French  hardly  one 
survived.  No  one  as  yet,  at  least  in  Paris,  guessed  what^ 
fate  awaited  them,  for  there  our  failure  at  St.  Domingo 
was  kept  quiet,  and,  indeed,  only  partially  revealed  to  the 
First  Consul.  So,  when  the  expedition  to  Martinique  was 
fitted  out,  intrigue  and  favour  combined  to  swell  its  dimen- 
sions. The  administrative  Staffs  were  at  ten  times  their 
normal  strength,  and  yet  were  inefficient.  The  general 
Staff  was  numerous  and  brilliant,  but  without  a  notion  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  a  strange  climate  and  by  military 
operations  so  various. 

Finally,  there  was  attached  to  the  army  a  crowd  of 
individuals  who,  without  any  definite  qualifications,  pro- 
fessed themselves  capable  of  employment  in  any  role,  and 
were  furnished  with  superb  letters  of  recommendation. 
General  Devrigny  had  no  less  than  six  secretaries,  not  one 
of  whom  could  write  from  dictation,  so  much  so  that  when 
I  came  to  organize  the  office  of  the  Headquarter  Staff  I 
had  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  military  quartermasters. 
And  so  it  was  everywhere:  the  captain-general,  who  had 
a  staff  of  forty  clerks,  complained  that  there  was  no  one 
who  could  address  a  letter.  It  was  very  difficult  to  embark 
this  crowd,  and  still  more  so  to  keep  them  on  board  up  to 
the  time  of  sailing.  Many  had  such  ideas  of  their  own 
importance  that  they  thought  the  fleet  could  not  put  to 
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sea  without  them,  and  were  astonished  when,  amusing 
themselves  on  shore,  they  heard  that  the  squadron  was 
under  way.  We  were  clear  of  the  narrows  when  some 
belated  passengers  overtook  us;  they  were  soaked  with 
spray,  and  had  left  their  luggage  behind. 

The  expedition  set  sail  on  the  12th  of  October,  1802. 
Admiral  Villaret  was  on  board  Le  Jemappes ;  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  who  commanded  the  naval  division,  flew  his 
flag  on  board  Le  Berwick.  There  were  also  two  frigates 
and  La  Torche  storeship ;  this  last  sailed  so  badly  that  she 
delayed  the  progress  of  the  whole  fleet. 

My  previous  experiences  were  all  in  expeditions  of  war; 
I  did  not    find  one  of   peace   in   any  way  superior.     Le 
Berwick,  which  was  my  lot,  was  a  real  Noah's  Ark.     You 
heard  the  cry  of  every  kind  of  creature,  and  besides  a 
confused  roar  of  human  voices.    You  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  when  you  learn  that  at  night  1,800 
men  and  80  women  were  between  tightly  closed  decks. 
The  noises  were  so  various  and  loud  that  had  a  gun  been 
fired  it  would  not  have  been  heard.     Happily,  the  whole 
voyage  was  as  calm  as  a  river  trip  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud. 
I  found  three  men  on  board  whose  conversation  lightened 
the  dulness  of  the  passage.    The  first  was  a  leading  financier 
chosen  by  M.  Gaudin  to  regulate  the  finances  of  the  new 
colony;  he  urged  me  to  study  poHtical  economy,  and  told 
me  of  the   best   works  dealing   with   that   science.    The 
second  was  a  charming  young  man  named  Vence,  a  nephew 
of   the   admiral  of  that   name.    The   third   was   General 
Nogues,  who  made  me  tell  him  about  my  fighting  experi- 
ences in  the  West  Indies.     He  became  very  friendly,  and 
asked  Admiral  Villaret  three  times  to  let  me  go  to  him  as 
aide-de-camp;    unfortunately    for    me,    this    was    refused. 
Again,  as  in  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  I  was  lodged 
in  the  magazine,  and  was  able  to  work  there — an  impossi- 
bility elsewhere.     Our  first  view  of  the  islands  was  one 
evening,  when,  instead  of  sighting  the  coast-line,  we  saw 
mountain-tops  among  the  clouds.     We  sailed  round  the 
south  of  Martinique,  doubled  Cape  Salomon  at  daybreak 
and  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  the  magnificent 
bay  of  Fort  of  France.    As  the  ship  sailed  slowly  to  the 
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anchorage,  a  passenger  and  I  tried  to  sketch  the  town  and 
fortress,  and  whilst  so  employed  several  canoes  came  along- 
side, bringing  coloured  women  selhng  fruits.  They  spoke 
a  language  composed  in  parts  of  French,  English,  and  Creole, 
and  scarcely  intelligible;  intent  on  my  sketch,  I  was  not 
attending,  when  a  passenger  who  had  been  questioning 
them  asked  if  I  did  not  understand  English,  and  on  my 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  asked  what  the  word  yellow 
meant.  Directly  I  explained,  he  cried:  "  Ah  !  that  is  the 
fatal  riddle  these  witches  gave  us  to  guess;  the  disease 
which  has  killed  half  the  English  colony  is  yellow  fever, 
and  we  shall  all  catch  it  !"  His  audience  all  turned  pale, 
while  the  speaker  himself  was  so  frightened  that  he  had 
to  be  carried  to  the  surgeon  with  a  violent  attack  of  nerves. 
The  Hght -hearted  gaiety  that  had  hitherto  reigned  on  board 
suddenly  disappeared.  Officials  who  had  gained  high 
places  after  a  whole  year  of  persistent  begging  declared 
they  would  resign  and  return  without  setting  foot  ashore. 
People  found  out  that  I  was  a  survivor  of  the  St.  Domingo 
expedition,  but  I  refused  to  answer  any  questions,  as  I  knew 
whatever  I  said  would  be  distorted  and  altered  from  what 
I  really  had  said.  The  English  commissioner  having 
formally  handed  over  the  island,  the  tricolour  was  hoisted 
on  the  Forts  of  France  and  Desaix,  and  the  men-of-war  fired 
a  salute  and  cheered.  The  captain-general,  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  crowd  of  legal,  administrative,  and  military 
officials  sent  out  from  Paris,  should  have  landed  at  day- 
break, but  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  he  did  so,  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun  was  already  unbearable ;  it  was  made  worse  for 
my  grenadiers,  who  formed  the  admiral's  guard,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd.  The  whole  colony  had  crowded  into 
the  town  of  Fort  de  France,  attracted  by  the  fetes  as 
advertised,  by  the  trade  which  our  arrival  promoted,  and, 
by  the  desire  to  know  the  exact  probabilities  of  French 
dominion,  which  the  colonists  dreaded  as  a  signal  of  negro 
emancipation. 

The  smart  turn-out  of  our  troops  created  a  very  favour- 
able impression,  combined  as  it  was  with  the  air  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  officers;  the  martial  bearing  of  all  ranks,  many  of 
whom  had  served  in  eight  or  ten  campaigns ;  the  excellence 
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of  our  bands,  which  had  been  formed  by  Habeneck;  and 
not  a  Httle  by  the  gorgeous  uniforms  worn  by  civil  officials 
at  the  express  order  of  the  First  Consul,  promulgated  in 
order  to  revive  the  Lyons  fabrics. 

We  had  brought  with  us  to  America  our  national  love 
of  fetes:  to-day  it  exposed  our  troops  to  a  severe  climatic 
experience,  as  they  were  kept  from  ten  to  three  under  a 
sun  at  a  temperature  of  130°  F.  In  the  shade  it  rose  to 
gS'^  F.,  and  the  church,  in  which  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted, 
became  a  human  furnace  crammed  with  people  of  all  ranks 
and  colours,  Hghted  with  candles,  and  filled  with  clouds  of 
incense.  From  the  choir,  looking  down  the  nave,  we  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  graceful  compatriots  of  Fran^oise 
d'Aubigne  and  of  another  great  lady,  still  more  beautiful 
and  certainly  better  behaved.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
could  see  so  many  beautiful  women  in  one  place,  unless 
it  were  the  town  of  Aries  or  some  city  in  the  Midlands  of 
England.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  distinguished 
type  of  all  the  faces.  I  remember  an  officer — a  sub-lieu- 
tenant it  is  true — who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  a  single 
snub  nose.  The  temperature  of  a  furnace  was  not  the  only 
cHmatic  danger  to  the  health  of  a  fresh  arrival  from  Europe ; 
the  rain  was  another,  falHng,  as  it  did,  at  times  not  by 
drops,  but  by  cloud-bursts.  Once  at  a  review  the  troops 
were  surprised  by  one  of  these  rain-storms.  Some  houses 
were  near,  and  I  made  my  grenadiers  take  shelter  in  them. 
I  exposed  myself  to  blame  or  chaff.  Happily,  the  senior 
surgeon,  Saravesi,  declared  emphatically  that  I  had  done 
quite  right  and  that  the  soaked  and  chilled  battalions  would 
pay  severely  for  their  exposure,  and,  indeed,  this  quickly 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

Whilst  I  was  in  command  of  the  guard  of  honour  the 
general  made  me  at  once  undertake  the  duties  of  Staff 
officer,  and  as  such  I  had  a  variety  of  duties  to  perform 
throughout  the  day :  among  them  the  arrangements  for  trial 
and  possible  execution  of  a  soldier  who  had  struck  an 
officer;  to  send  back  to  France  a  seditious  cur6;  to  con- 
cihate  or  imprison  troublesome  mountebanks;  to  frame 
a  proclamation,  firmly  but  not  harshly;  to  organize  the 
Staff  offices;  to  take  possession  of  the  building  destined  for 
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headquarters.     I  am  glad  to  say  I  was  successful  in  all  cases, 
as  I  saved  the  soldier's  life ;  I  got  the  mountebanks  to  make 
up  their  quarrel;  and  the  deported  priest  became  cure  of 
St.  Roch,  where  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.     To  be 
near  my  work  I  hired  humble  but  airy  lodgings,  where  I 
lived  alone,  disturbed  only  by  the  sounds  of  patrols  and 
grand  rounds.     The  chief  surgeon,  Sarav6si,  came  to  see  me 
and  was  loud  in  praise  of  my  sequestered  life,  and  warned 
me  against  excesses  and  intrigues,  which  he  said  had  been 
our  ruin  in  Egypt.     He  asked  me  to  accompany  him  on  his 
evening  round  of  the  hospital  wards;  this  I  did,  and  saw 
nothing  like  what  I  had  seen  at  Cape  French  with  Delorme ; 
but  afterwards  Saravesi  took  me  to  a  hall  near  the  river 
and  showed  me  a  patient  doubled  up  at  the  point  of  death; 
there  could  be  no  mistake:  it  was  a  case  of  yellow  fever. 
The  man  had  landed  at  St.  Pierre  from  one  of  the  merchant 
ships  anchored  there;  he  had  been  carousing  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  had  come  to  Fort  de  France  to  see  the 
f^tes.     So  here  was  the  scourge  of  our  troops  in  St.  Domingo 
already  installed  in  the  two  principal  towns. 

I  asked  Sarav6si  if  he  had  told  anyone.  "  What  is  the 
good  ?"  said  he.  "  A  Te  Deum  two  days  ago,  yesterday 
a  review,  to-day  a  ball,  to-morrow  a  play;  there  is  no  time 
to  tell  our  chiefs  of  medical  troubles,  immersed  as  they  are 
in  the  golden  dreams  of  happiness  of  the  people." 

I  went  to  see  General  Devrigny.  He  was  a  fine  soldier, 
who  had  been  through  all  the  campaigns  in  Germany,  and 
knew  nothing  of  this  new  world  into  which  he  had  entered, 
and  had  never  heard  of  yellow  fever.  "  Bah  !"  said  he, 
"  one  may  as  well  die  of  that  as  of  something  else;  if  it 
is  preordained  that  we  shall  be  stricken  it  is  useless  to 
struggle.  Still,"  he  added,  "  I  might  go  and  tell  the 
captain-general."  I  found  Admiral  Villaret  in  the  midst 
of  preparations  for  a  ball  and  an  evening  fete  on  which 
much  expense  had  been  incurred,  and  which  would  be 
ruined  if  my  horrible  news  were  spread.  I  was  therefore 
told  to  keep  it  secret,  but  to  go  and  see  M.  Bertin,  the 
colonial  prefect.  I  had  not  met  him  previously,  and  found 
him  a  delightful,  cultivated  Parisian.  He  was  full  of 
regrets  at  ever  having  left  France,  and  quite  determined 
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to  return  thither  as  soon  as  possible.  All  I  could  get  from 
him  was  that  he  would  enforce  any  plans  I  might  get 
General  Devrigny  to  devise.  The  f^te  was  superb:  the 
rising  sun  surprised  the  dancers;  the  various  drinks  would 
have  sufficed  to  load  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons ;  thousands 
were  lost  and  won  at  the  tables,  where  only  gold  was  allowed. 
The  admiral  lost  between  a  thousand  and  twelve  hundred 
moidores,  which  were  won  by  two  old  emigres,  established 
in  the  West  Indies,  who  were  said  formerly  to  have  kept 
the  roulette-tables  at  Coblentz.  Next  day  all  business 
was  suspended,  no  one  being  fit  for  w^ork. 

The  yellow  fever  patient  died  at  daj^break,  and,  as  I 
feared,  the  patients  in  the  next  beds  to  him  sickened. 
Savaresi  was  long  in  allowing  that  the  disease  was  con- 
tagious; but  at  last  agreed  that  the  troops  might  be  saved 
by  removing  them  to  Gros-Morne,  Basse-Pointe,  or  other 
places  free  from  the  disease.  The  general  adopted  this 
suggestion,  but  it  was  cancelled  next  day,  as  the  move 
would  interfere  with  a  crowd  of  interests  and  arrangements. 

Saravesi,  who  brought  the  news  of  this  ill-fated  change, 
after  rallying  me  on  my  efforts  to  do  good,  said:  "  You 
flattered  yourself  you  were  going  to  avoid  the  scourge  by 
flight.  Now  we  are  going  to  meet  it  at  St.  Pierre,  for  which 
we  start  to-morrow.  I  am  coming  with  the  Staff;  we  will 
observe  its  progress  together,  but  do  not  expose  \''ourself 
to  it  without  me." 


CHAPTER  XVII 
1802:  ST.  PIERRE,  MARTINIQUE— YELLOW  FEVER 

The  ceremonies  of  taking  over  possession  were  to  be  re- 
peated at  St.  Pierre,  wliich  was  the  true  capital  and  the 
most  important  town  of  the  Lesser  Isles  in  point  of  popu- 
lation, commerce,  and  wealth.  We  might  have  gone  by 
sea,  a  three  hours'  journey,  but  my  general  preferred  to 
ride  by  way  of  the  coast  road,  in  order  that  he  might  recon- 
noitre the  country  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  scheme  of 
defence.  It  was  a  severe  task  for  new-comers  under  the 
burning  sun,  and  by  zigzag  paths  with  eighteen  streams  to 
ford.  At  last  we  reached  St.  Pierre,  hardly  able  to  lead 
our  horses  in.  We  made  our  headquarters  at  the  monastery 
of  the  White  Fathers.  The  bearers  of  this  simple  name 
were  missionaries  of  the  Jacobin  order  who  had  accompanied 
the  iirst  colonists  167  years  previously;  they  had  honour- 
ably contributed  both  by  example  and  preaching  to  the 
early  progress  of  civilization  in  the  West  Indies.  The  prior 
received  me  with  special  heartiness,  as  he  had  heard  that 
I  broke  the  rocks  with  my  geologist's  hammer  as  we  came 
along,  and  he  credited  me  with  scientific  research.  He 
allotted  to  me  the  rooms  of  Pere  Labat,  a  missionary  who 
had  left  an  interesting  account  of  his  travels  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  memory  was  still  revered, 
and  his  library  was  placed  at  my  disposal,  but  I  had  no 
time  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  very  little  for 
use  of  the  room.  Scarcely  was  I  asleep  when  the  general 
came  to  ask  if  I  wanted  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies 
on  the  morrow.  I  said  certainly  not,  if  he  had  anything 
for  me  to  do.  This  was  precisely  his  intention,  as  he  wanted 
a  military  reconnaissance  of  all  the  approaches  to  the  town 
from  the  north,  in  order  to  prepare  against  an  attack,  as 
no  one  believed  that  peace  could  last, 
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An  hour  before  daylight  I  started  on  horseback,  followed 
by  a  mounted  orderly;  I  went  along  the  sandy  beach  which 
stretches  from  St.  Pierre  up  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Precheur. 
The  depth  of  water  allows  men-of-war  to  come  within  half 
gunshot,  drive  away  defenders,  land  their  troops  and  artil- 
lery, and  take  the  town  an  hour  later.     It  was  necessary 
to  find  a  good  line  of  defence  to  cover  St.  Pierre  on  this 
side  from  an  enemy's  operations  of  this  sort.     The  end 
of  the  suburb  consisted  of  old  stone  houses  ending  at  the 
bed  of  a  ravine;  these  seemed  capable  of  conversion  into 
a  kind  of  flanking  work  if  they  were  strongly  protected  by 
traverses  from  the  ships'  gunfire  and  loopholed  and  barri- 
caded; they  would  have  to  be  flanked  by  batteries  firing 
first  ricochet  and  then  case  shot  on  the  enemy's  columns  of 
attack.     There  were  two  weak  spots  in  the  position:  the 
bank  of  the  ravine  became  lower  as  it  reached  the  shore, 
and  its  slope  was  lessened  by  the  soil  falling  down  or  by 
tracks  made  through  it  to  facilitate  passage.     Moreover, 
the  waters  of  the  torrent  disappeared  from  the  part  of  its 
channel  nearest  its  mouth,  though  evidently  at  times  it 
came  down  in  great  volume.     These  weaknesses  seemed  easy 
to  remedy;  it  was  only  necessary  to  cut  the  bank  steeper, 
to  run  a  fence  along  its  edge,  and  dam  the  water  at  the  end 
of  the  ravine.     But  the  whole  plan  would  have  been  useless 
if  the  enemy  could  surprise  the  passage  of  the  ravine  by 
working  round  along  its  upper  waters  to  take  the  position 
in  rear.     In  order  to  find  this  out  I  dismounted  and  climbed 
towards  the  source  of  the  stream  along  its  right  bank.     I 
was  glad  to  find  that  it  became  more  and  more  shut  in, 
until  it  became  a  large  cleft  between  inaccessible  walls  of 
rock.      Like  Archimedes,  I  cried  in  my  joy  "  Eureka  !" 
and  was  answered  by  a  peal  of  laughter.     My  surprise  was 
doubled,  on  looking  down  to  a  pool  in  a  hollow  50  feet 
below  me,  to  see  half  a  dozen  naiads  plunged  up  to  their 
necks  in  water.     I  apologized  for  my  intrusion,  and  this 
being  well  received,  told  the  ladies  I  had  to  sketch  every- 
thing of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,   so  must  sketch 
them.     I  had  to  make  a  long  detour  to  reach  them,  thus 
giving  them  time  to  get  half  dressed.     I  found  they  were 
young  French  ladies  of  the  opera  company.     I  was  recog- 
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nized  by  one  of  them  as  having  done  a  service  at  Brest 
to  one  of  her  friends.  I  decHned  their  invitation  to  dejeuner, 
as  I  had  my  work  to  finish,  but  I  agreed  to  call  on  them 
in  the  evening  after  the  conclusion  of  the  gala  performance 
of  Dalayrac's  Camille.  I  returned  to  headquarters  to  find 
everyone  tired  out  with  the  ceremonies,  and  while  the  rest 
of  the  Staff  had  their  siesta  I  made  a  fair  sketch  and  drew 
up  my  report. 

At  dusk  we  repaired  to  the  Prefecture,  where  dinner  was 
set  for  twenty-four  guests;  the  smoke  of  the  dishes  nearly 
darkened  the  light  of  rows  of  candles,  and  both  combined 
to  add  to  the  general  heat.  After  the  formal  toasts,  we 
repaired  to  the  gala  performance,  which  was  given  to  an 
audience  of  2,000  in  a  hall  constructed  for  200.  The  heat, 
smell,  and  want  of  fresh  air  were  overpowering.  The 
admiral,  who  had  lived  in  the  jungles  of  India  and  swamps 
of  St.  Domingo,  said  to  Sarav^si :  **  What  an  awful  heat  ! 
How  long,  doctor,  could  one  go  on  living  here  ?"  *'  Just 
long  enough  to  go  and  die  somewhere  else,"  he  repHed. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  act  Sarav^i,  with  his  Italian 
ear  for  music,  leaned  towards  me  and  said  of  the  prima 
donna :  '*  Her  voice  has  dropped  half  a  tone,  and  is  still 
dropping;  she  can  never  go  on."  He  was  right;  in  the 
third  act  she  broke  down  completely,  and  collapsed  in  an 
advanced  state  of  yellow  fever.  There  was  a  stampede 
from  the  theatre.  Sarav^si,  who  had  gone  down  to  the 
stage,  came  back  and  said:  "  She  is  dead.  Take  the  general 
away;  it  is  time  he  went."  I  took  him  by  a  side  staitcase 
to  the  street  and  down  to  the  sea,  where  we  found  a  canoe, 
in  which  we  returned  to  the  savanna  of  Fort  de  France. 
Saravesi,  on  his  return  from  St.  Pierre,  told  us  that  two 
of  the  company  were  dead  or  dying,  and  eventually  eighteen 
out  of  the  twenty-five  who  formed  the  company  fell  victims 
to  yellow  fever. 

'*  This  fete,"  said  Saravesi  to  me  next  day,  "  is  like  the 
records  of  our  army  in  Egypt,  when  the  plague  was  raging 
there;  but  with  this  difference:  there  we  profited  by  our 
experience ;  here  you  will  see  that  our  warning  of  yesterday 
is  unheeded,  and  we  are  going  to  meet  our  doom  with  the 
bhnd  fataUsm  of  the  Turks. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

1802-1803:  FORT  DE  FRANCE— YELLOW  FEVER 

The  scourge  fell  on  us;  nothing  could  check  it;  medical 
science  was  powerless.  It  appeared  simultaneously  at 
St.  Pierre,  where  the  .harbour  was  full  of  merchant  ships; 
at  Fort  of  France,  whither  foreigners  flocked;  in  the  citadels, 
where  our  soldiers  occupied  the  barracks  evacuated  by  the 
English,  and  not  disinfected;  in  the  hotels  of  the  towns; 
on  board  both  men-of-war  and  merchant  craft,  whose 
crews  came  ashore  and  frequented  infected  places.  The 
local  doctors  who  were  called  in  by  those  first  attacked  at 
Fort  of  France  said  it  was  mahgnant  fever.  But  this 
secrecy  encouraged  its  progress,  and  soon  defeated  itself. 
Terror  was  rampant.  Soldiers  on  guard  abandoned  their 
posts ;  complete  companies  bivouacked  in  the  open  rather 
than  stay  in  barracks;  report  went  that  the  cisterns  of  the 
forts  had  been  poisoned.  It  became  difficult  to  find  officers 
to  inspect  the  hospital  wards.  Several  of  them,  brave 
enough  in  other  respects,  refused  to  carry  out  this  duty, 
and  I  had  difficulty  in  preventing  their  trial  by  a  military 
court;  it  was  very  unpleasant  for  me  to  have  to  lie  to  the 
general  as  to  their  disobedience.  On  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  provost  service  at  Fort  of  France  I  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  as  such  had  to  arrange  all  funerals, 
inspect  hospitals,  help  the  widows  and  orphans,  direct 
measures  of  public  health,  act  as  doctor  to  waifs  and  strays, 
and  attend  on  the  awful  dissections  which  might  reveal  to 
us  the  hidden  cause  of  the  scourge.  The  disease  at  first 
chose  sailors  and  soldiers  given  to  excess  and  frequenters 
of  places  of  ill-fame ;  it  next  attacked  the  youngest,  strongest, 
and  most  robust  of  the  officers,  particularly  those  with 
onerous  duties,  such  as  adjutants.  General  Devrigny  sur- 
vived for  eleven  months,  though  always  exposing  himself, 
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galloping  about  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  visiting  hospitals 
and  the  most  infected  barracks.  He  succumbed  at  last 
after  great  exertions  and  anxiety  in  connection  with  pre- 
parations for  the  repulse  of  a  landing  from  the  British 
fleet,  war  having  broken  out  once  more.  He  was  a  fine 
soldier  and,  though  a  rigorous  disciplinarian,  was  beloved 
by  his  men,  and  got  good  work  out  of  the  coloured  folk 
who  formed  the  National  Guard.  I  maintained  his  tradi- 
tions through  several  campaigns,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
both  of  the  troops  and  the  colony.  I  feel  that  my  own 
character  owes  much  to  him. 

His  death  led  to  my  losing  the  comradeship  of  Saravesi, 
to  whose  enemies,  especially  the  old  women,  who  exercised 
much  power  just  then,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  bring 
absurd  charges  against  him.  His  ItaUan  nature  was  not 
long-suffering;  so  he  resigned  his  offices  and  sailed  for 
France  on  an  American  vessel.  He  lived  at  Naples  for 
many  years,  enjoying  the  celebrity  due  to  him,  and  in 
possession  of  well-earned  honours. 

The  huge  Headquarters  Staff  building  was  empty  and 
silent;  all  who  had  come  to  occupy  it  with  me  were  gone. 
Eleven  orderly  under-officers  had  died  in  succession.  I 
refused  to  keep  one  permanently.  One  day  the  man  who 
came  was  taken  sick;  on  hearing  me,  he  turned  towards 
me,  and  I  found  in  him  my  brave  and  loyal  old  friend. 
Corporal  Parmentier,  my  companion  in  my  first  visit  to 
the  Caribs  and  the  saviour  of  my  life  in  the  Brest  narrows. 
This  was  before  Saravesi  had  left,  and  his  exertions,  com- 
bined with  Parmentier's  strong  constitution,  saved  the 
good  fellow's  life.  Everyone  on  hearing  his  story  took  a 
liking  to  him;  the  general,  thinking  he  could  read,  made 
him  a  sergeant,  and,  more  still,  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
artillery  of  the  Islet-a-Ramiers,  so  that  he  became  governor 
of  the  fort  and  made  a  show  place  of  it.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  him  happy,  the  only  bright  spot  in 
my  life  this  disastrous  year. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

1803:  MISSION  TO  FRANCE— RETURN  ON  A 
PRIVATEER  TO  MARTINIQUE 

When  war  with  England  began  after  rupture  of  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  we  had  800  men  left,  including  those  in  hospital ; 
300  of  them  were  at  St.  Pierre,  so  that,  as  Parmentier  said, 
if  the  enemy  waited  a  little  longer  he  would  find  no  one 
but  the  gate-keepers  to  open  the  doors  of  our  fortresses. 
The  admiral  was  fast  breaking  down  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  situation.  One  morning  when  I  had  made 
my  report  he  asked  if  I  still  knew  plenty  of  people  in  Paris. 
"  Not  a  soul,"  said  I.  "So  that  you  could  stay  there  not 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  without  being  kept  by  acquaint- 
ances, interests,  or  pleasures  ?"  "  Well,"  said  he,  on  my 
assuring  him  to  that  effect,  "  I  give  you  a  secret  mission 
on  which  depend  my  honour  and  life ;  you  will  start  to-mor- 
row at  daybreak."  He  told  me  how  he  had  written  ten 
times,  begging  for  help,  and,  having  received  no  answer, 
could  only  believe  that  he  was  to  be  left  to  his  fate.  He 
attributed  this  to  the  Minister,  who  saw  in  him  his  own 
successor.  Reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  the  admiral 
was  obliged  to  work  through  other  channels  in  the  hope 
of  better  success,  and  it  was  for  this  I  was  sent. 

An  hour  later  I  tendered  the  resignation  of  my  office  as 
head  of  the  provost  service  and  was  granted  leave  ostensibly 
to  continue  my  work  of  making  a  map  of  the  Mornes  of 
the  Cabesterre.  The  admiral  gave  me  his  autograph  letters 
and  instructions;  I  took  my  passport  as  a  doctor,  and 
exchanged  uniform  for  a  suit  of  black  and  my  plumed  hat 
for  a  grey  beaver.  To  this  disguise  I  added  a  pair  of  gold 
spectacles  which  I  have  to  this  day;  at  night  a  post  canoe 
took  me  to  St.  Pierre  Roads,  where  I  found  a  neutral 
American  vessel,  whose  captain  awaited  my  arrival  on 
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board  as  a  passenger.  On  the  twentieth  day,  as  I  finished 
my  last  volume  of  Shakespeare,  the  vessel  entered  the 
Gironde,  after  a  favourable  passage.  I  disembarked  at 
Bordeaux,  and  soon  reached  Paris.  The  next  day  I  was 
introduced  to  an  excellent  lady,  a  friend  of  the  admiral's. 
She  lived  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  was  the  Ariadne  to  guide 
my  steps ;  she  broke  through  all  obstacles,  and  accompanied 
me  to  two  great  ladies  and  three  men  of  position,  to  whom 
I  delivered  the  letters  entrusted  to  me.  Everywhere  I 
found  a  friendly  welcome,  and  as  much  affection  as  esteem 
for  the  admiral,  whose  situation  excited  much  interest. 
Everyone  seemed  ready  to  act  on  his  behalf,  and  on  the 
third  day  I  received  an  assurance  that  two  armed  frigates 
should  at  once  receive  troops  and  munitions  for  Martinique. 
Two  more  were  to  follow  promptly,  and  others  in  succession, 
until  the  island  was  capable  of  defending  itself.  I  wrote 
to  the  admiral  a  triple  letter  reporting  my  complete  success, 
and  sent  it  by  a  young  lady  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
she  was  doing. 

On  my  return  to  Bordeaux  I  found  that  the  vessel  on 
which  I  had  counted  could  not  start  for  a  month,  and  that 
there  was  not  another.  I  was  very  anxious  to  be  off,  when 
I  was  told  of  an  American  vessel  which  had  called  at  La 
Rochelle  and  was  saihng  for  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  northern 
West  Indian  islands.  I  jumped  into  a  wretched  chaise, 
determined  to  take  this  chance.  I  found  the  captain  in 
a  cafe  smoking  a  cigar  and  drinking  grog  Hke  a  true  Ameri- 
can; but  his  personal  appearance  belied  his  nationality. 
Instead  of  a  tall,  bony  man  with  golden  hair  and  white 
skin,  he  was  a  blackamoor,  and  his  tinned  skin  was  half 
yellow  and  half  black,  while  his  hair  was  half  wool.  He 
was  big  and  sturdy,  and  was  as  bold  and  arrogant  as  possible ; 
his  EngHsh  dress  was  irreproachable.  *'  Sir,"  said  he, 
'*  my  vessel  is  ill-fitted  to  receive  passengers,  and  I  have 
already  refused  several,  but  your  title  of  doctor  assures 
you  of  my  goodwill.  I  should  also  be  greatly  obhged  if  on 
the  journey  you  would  cure  of  me  a  tertiary  fever  which 
torments  me,  and  cannot  be  cured  by  any  West  Indian 
witch."  I  did  not  promise  to  succeed  better  than  they, 
knowing  as  I  did  of  their  occult  knowledge,  but  I  promised 
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to  do  my  best.  He  on  his  part  promised  to  be  at  St.  Thomas 
the  twenty-eighth  day  after  departure,  or,  faihng  that,  to 
forgo  any  passage-money.  The  hope  of  so  short  a  passage 
seized  my  fancy,  and  two  hours  later  a  boat  put  me  on 
board  the  American  vessel,  which  had  already  hauled  out 
of  harbour,  and  only  waited  for  the  tide  to  start.  Her  looks 
pleased  me  still  less  than  those  of  the  captain.  Instead  of 
being  painted  with  a  band  of  yeUow  or  red  and  having 
straight  masts,  like  every  honest  merchantman,  she  was  all 
black,  and  her  masts  raked  aft,  giving  her  a  quarrelsome 
look,  like  the  pirates  of  Landerneau  River.  It  was  still 
worse  when  I  got  aboard  and  saw  the  hang-dog  looks  of  the 
crew,  who  belonged  to  every  kind  of  man  nearest  akin 
to  wild  beasts.  The  captain  received  me  wonderfully  well, 
and  gave  me  a  cabin  like  his  own,  the  only  ones  on  the  same 
level  as  the  quarter-deck.  When  I  arrived  he  was  employed 
on  a  task  with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  the  mounting 
of  two  bronze  guns,  which  he  said  he  had  bought  at  La 
Rochelle,  as  he  had  been  told  that  American  vessels,  though 
covered  by  their  neutral  flag,  were  visited  by  English 
cruisers,  an  oppression  which  he  would  avoid  by  his  speed 
and  would  resist  with  his  artillery.  As  a  French  officer 
it  was  not  for  me  to  blame  this  resolution.  Only  when  he 
showed  a  i2-pounder  that  he  had  mounted  forward,  I  said 
it  seemed  better  fitted  to  lire  on  a  vessel  running  away 
than  to  fire  in  its  own  defence;  he  agreed,  and  excused  its 
position,  saying  there  was  none  other  available.  This  man, 
ignorant  as  a  plantation  nigger,  had  plenty  of  good  sense 
and  sharpness.  It  did  not  escape  him  that  I  could  not 
stand  his  want  of  skill  in  trying  to  mount  the  carronades. 
*'  Doctor,"  said  he,  **  no  doubt  you  have  seen  them  on 
service;  try  to  remember,  and  help  me  with  your  advice." 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  cajoled,  and,  feeling  convinced  that 
they  would  only  be  fired  at  the  English,  I  did  all  I  could 
to  mount  them  perfectly.  Captain  Lazare  could  not  con- 
tain his  joy,  and  his  crew  thought  themselves  invincible 
with  such  fine  artillery.  The  next  day  at  noon  I  was  obliged 
to  take  the  observation  in  order  to  check  the  work  of  the 
second  officer;  he  was  one-eyed,  scarred,  and  given  to 
drink,  but  not  a  talker,  and  proved  to  be  a  skilled  mariner. 
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The  captain  was  much  pleased  at  my  opinion  of  him.  In 
Paris  I  had  bought  a  very  good  Lepine  watch  with  a  seconds 
dial;  it  was  gold  with  a  silver  case.  When  using  it  as  a 
chronometer,  I  found  the  captain  looking  longingly  at  it. 
He  offered  me  any  price  I  liked  to  put  on  it,  and  liinted 
that  I  might  let  him  have  it  after  our  arrival.  "  Excuse 
me,"  said  he;  "  I  am  like  a  child  who  wants  everything  he 
sees.  Look  here,"  and  he  opened  a  box  containing  eleven 
watches,  but  none,  he  explained,  so  useful  as  mine.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  went  on  to  tell  me  how  his  old 
mother,  a  free  negress  in  the  Mornes  of  Port  au  Prince,  was 
always  crying  for  a  watch,  that  she  might  know  the  time 
when  the  sun  was  not  shining;  he  swore  that  he  would 
bring  her  a  dozen;  he  was  one  short,  hence  his  covetous 
looks. 

I  was  surprised  at  this  confession  from  the  would-be 
American  gentleman  of  the  Rochelle  caf^.     The  brig  was 
sailing  steadily  before  the  night  wind,  when  he  brought  a 
stool  and  sat  down  by  me.     "  Well,  doctor,  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  with  my  boat;  she  is  a  true  Bermudan,  built 
of  cedar."     "  True,"   said   I,   "  but  where   did  you   take 
her  ?"     "  Did  I  ever  say  I  had  taken  her  ?     Bah  !  since 
you  guess  it,  I  will  tell  you  the  story."     Shortly,  it  was  as 
follows :  He  had  been  one  of  a  gang  of  free  negro  ne'er-do- 
wells  at  Port  au  Prince  who  determined  to  try  a  venture 
on  their  own  account ;  they  seized  a  Spanish  brig  the  night 
before  she  was  due  to  sail;  ten  of  them  put  the  crew  into 
the  boats  they  had  come  in  from  shore.     They  sailed  at 
once  for  St.  Thomas,  where  they  sold  the  valuable  cargo, 
after  sacrificing  some  of  it  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the 
authorities.     This  was  followed  by   other  small  ventures, 
until  the  captain  was  at  Hamburg,  where   he  met  some 
Irish  refugees  most  anxious  to  get  back  to  Dublin,  as  a 
revolution  was  about  to  break  out.     He  took  some  freight 
to  a  firm  of  good  commercial  standing,  and  started  in  a 
poor  brig  which  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  advantageously. 
He  had  great  luck  in  St.  George's  Channel,  as  no  coast- 
guard vessels  were  at  sea,  and  in  sailing  from  one  headland 
to  another  met  an  Ostend  boat  whose  captain  had  a  cargo 
of  pikes,  but  was  afraid  to  land  it,  and  made  it  over  to 
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Captain  Lazare.  At  Dublin  Emmett's  Rebellion  had  broken 
out,  and  no  watch  was  kept  for  contraband,  both  seamen 
and  soldiers  being  employed  ashore.  Lazare  made  over 
his  cargoes  to  the  consignees,  and  was  wondering  how  to 
get  a  better  ship,  when  a  Bermudan  brig  came  in  and 
moored  alongside.  The  crews  fraternized,  and  went  ashore 
arm  in  arm  to  help  in  the  overthrow  of  English  government 
in  Ireland.  The  captain  declared  that  he  forgot  even  the 
much-desired  brig  when  he  found  himself  in  St.  James's 
Street  (?  Grafton  Street)  in  the  midst  of  a  shouting,  gesti- 
culating crowd,  calling  down  Divine  justice  on  oppressors. 
**  Yes,"  said  he,  "  for  some  hours  I  was  mastered  by  the 
same  sentiments  as  this  crowd.  I  felt  its  exultation  and 
even  its  anger;  its  extravagance  it  was  that  brought  me 
to  my  senses."  He  went  on  to  describe  how  the  crowd 
inarching  to  destroy*  Pigeon- House  Fort  was  delayed,  first 
by  the  futile  pursuit  of  a  mounted  orderly  of  dragoons, 
next  by  the  capture  of  a  manufacturer  named  Clarke,  who 
was  returning  from  the  Castle,  whither  he  was  said  to  have 
gone  to  give  warning  of  the  rising. 

At  last,  having  lost  an  hour,  the  crowd  moved  on;  but 
Lazare  felt  less  confident ;  it  struck  him  that,  though  white, 
these  people  were  as  volatile  as  negroes.  When  he  asked 
if  they  had  no  warriors  he  was  told  they  had  all  been  hanged; 
and  he  said  this  should  not  have  been  allowed,  and  he  was 
told  it  could  not  be  helped,  as  the  English  were  always  the 
more  able  and  the  more  persevering,  and  in  the  end  the 
stronger.  Besides,  they  added,  a  revolution  in  Ireland  is 
only  an  act  of  despair.  This  was  such  a  bad  augury  that 
he  determined  to  keep  his  crew  well  in  hand.  He  then 
described  how  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Kilwarden) 
in  his  State  coach,  with  his  son  and  daughter,  met  the 
crowd,  and  how  father  and  son  were  murdered.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  off,  and  returned  to  his  ship,  where  he 
found  that  his  caretaker  had  made  the  caretaker  of  the 
Bermudan  drunk.  He  at  once  divided  his  crew  between 
the  two  vessels  and  put  out  to  sea.  He  took  them  safely 
to  Spain,  where  he  sold  his  old  vessel  and  what  remained 
of  cargoes,  and  with  the  money  bought  artillery  to  mount 
on  the  Bermudan,  as  I  found  him  at  La  Rochelle.     I  asked 
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what  his  plans  were.  "  Very  simple,"  said  he.  "  I  am 
going  to  take  three  prizes,  and  then  go  straight  to  St. 
Thomas;  sell  the  ship  and  her  precious  cargo  of  brandy; 
share  the  proceeds  with  the  crew,  not  forgetting  you, 
doctor,  both  for  your  seamanship  and  for  curing  my  fever. 
I  shall  then  go  to  the  United  States,  where  I  shall  start  as 
a  shipowner  and  become  an  honest  man  of  business." 
"  Sail  oh  !"  cried  the  lookout,  and  in  a  minute  the  captain 
was  in  the  top-mast  cross-trees  with  his  glass.  Night  was 
just  approaching,  and  nothing  could  be  seen,  but  early 
next  morning  a  shot  from  a  gun  told  me  we  had  come  up 
with  the  unlucky  ship.  I  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep 
again;  when  I  came  on  deck  it  was  heaped  with  cases, 
trunks,  and  barrels,  prize  which  was  being  shared  out  most 
scrupulously.  The  plundered  owners  had  been  shut  down 
in  the  hold  of  their  vessel,  and  four  of  our  crew  had  been 
placed  on  board  to  take  her  to  Spain,  as  if  consigned  to 
the  friendly  receiver  there.  As  the  captain  was  boarding 
the  vessel,  an  indignant  young  passenger  made  a  cut  at  him 
with  a  sabre,  but  the  weapon  turned  in  his  hand  and  struck 
a  blow  as  if  with  a  stick,  instead  of  kilHng  him;  the  youth 
was  knocked  down,  bound,  brought  on  board  our  brig, 
and  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  a  horrid  pit  so  called  as  it 
was  the  home  of  enormous  rats,  so  hungry  that  they  were 
said  to  have  eaten  the  fluke  of  an  anchor.  "  Doctor,"  said 
the  second  officer  to  me,  **  you  must  get  the  prisoner  out 
of  that  or  he  will  be  dead  to-morrow  morning."  I  quickly 
told  the  captain  that,  as  he  had  offered  me  a  share  in  the 
prize,  I  had  a  right  to  claim  it,  and  asked  to  be  given  the 
captive  as  a  prisoner  of  war  on  parole.  He  swore  by  all 
his  gods  that  a  man  who  broke  the  law  of  nations  in  com- 
mitting a  hostile  act  when  the  flag  had  been  hauled  down 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  I  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter 
at  a  pirate  invoking  such  a  principle.  Upon  which  the 
captain  softened,  and  gave  me  the  key  to  the  lions'  den. 
The  second  officer  and  I  found  the  prisoner  to  be  a  hand- 
some young  man  with  a  look  of  distinction,  speaking  perfect 
French,  whose  dress  showed  him  to  be  an  English  gentle- 
man. I  cut  his  cords,  doing  so  with  a  sharp  20-inch  blade 
which  I  always  carried,  and  which  the  crew  had  regarded  with 
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surprise  and  incredulity  as  to  its  being  the  surgical  imple- 
ment I  said  it  was.  The  captive  was  called  Robert  Alan, 
a  native  of  Cork,  and  cousin  and  friend  of  Robert  Emmett's. 
He  told  me  of  Emmett's  arrest,  trial,  and  execution,  and 
how  he  himself  had  been  condemned  to  death  as  an  accom- 
plice, but  had  managed  to  escape  and  gain  an  American 
ship  under  sail;  he  thought  he  was  safe  until  the  pirate 
boarded  her.  At  daybreak  a  large  ship  was  sighted,  and 
we  gave  chase  until  a  gunshot  made  her  think  an  enemy 
man-of-war  was  after  her;  she  stopped,  and  hauled  down 
her  tricolour.  "  They  are  Frenchmen,"  said  I  to  the 
captain;  "  take  care."  "  Bah  !  I  have  seen  plenty  of  them 
at  St.  Domingo.  If  I  do  not  come  back,  doctor,  do  you 
take  command  of  the  brig  and  make  what  you  can  out  of 
her."  He  jumped  into  the  yawl  with  seven  men,  leaving 
only  one  on  board;  he  hailed  the  vessel,  which  seemed  to 
have  a  crew  of  only  three  or  four,  who  made  no  sign  of  trying 
to  defend  her.  Suddenly  the  flag  reappeared  at  the  mizen- 
peak  and  a  lively  fire  broke  out.  Twelve  armed  men  of 
crew  and  passengers  flung  themselves  on  the  pirates,  killed 
half  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  routed  the  others.  The  cap- 
tain and  second  officer,  who  had  emptied  their  pistols, 
took  refuge  in  the  rigging.  The  former  was  shot  and  fell 
into  the  sea,  which  closed  over  him;  the  second  jumped  over- 
board to  save  himself,  and  sw*am  towards  us.  I  threw  him 
a  hen-coop,  to  which  he  clung  until  I  manoeuvred  the  brig 
so  as  to  pick  him  up.  I  at  once  steered  for  Martinique. 
The  second  officer  was  quite  willing  to  serve  under  me;  I 
told  him  I  did  not  regard  Captain  Lazare's  legacy  of  the 
brig  as  binding,  and  that  if  we  reached  Martinique  safely  I 
should  do  my  best  to  establish  his  position  as  owner,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  find  the  original  possessor.  He  made 
the  best  use  of  his  seamanship,  so  that  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  we  sighted  Martinique  and  two  hours  later  made 
out  the  Piton  of  Vauclin.  An  English  brig  was  cruising 
in  the  St.  Lucia  Channel,  but  as  she  was  to  leeward  she 
could  not  stop  us.  I  was  in  a  locality  I  knew,  as  I  had 
made  a  map  of  that  coast.  I  rounded  the  Tarkane  penin- 
sula, and  on  entering  the  Port  de  la  Trinite  hoisted 
the  tricolour,   and,   firing  a  gun,   obtained  a  pilot,   who 
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anchored  us  close  to  the  shore.  A  mounted  officer  rode 
up  to  examine  us  from  the  beach;  it  was  Colonel  Miany, 
who  was  in  command  of  all  this  coast.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  me  land,  as  he  thought  I  was  at  Fort  de  France  at 
headquarters.  I  simply  said  I  had  been  on  a  very  trying 
mission  about  which  I  might  not  speak;  I  introduced 
Robert  Alan,  and  asked  him  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
brig  and  her  captain.  He  gave  us  a  good  breakfast,  and 
after  it  Alan  and  I  rode  through  lovely  country  to  the  small 
Place  Lamantin,  whence  we  reached  Fort  de  France  at 
midnight  in  a  canoe.  The  captain-general  had  not  gone 
to  bed,  so  I  gave  a  full  account  of  my  mission  and  its  success, 
giving  him  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  next  night  two 
frigates  arrived  in  due  course,  after  avoiding  an  Enghsh 
cruiser,  which  had  been  induced  by  false  information  to 
wait  for  them  at  Guadeloupe.  They  departed  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  taking  Robert  Alan  with  them.  At  my  request 
the  admiral  gave  him  rank  as  a  French  officer  to  cover  him 
in  case  of  accident.  Sailors  and  a  pilot  were  sent  to  take  the 
brig  to  St.  Pierre,  where  the  new  captain  sold  his  cargo  of 
brandy,  after  making  presents  of  a  suitable  selection  from 
it.  I  got  the  ownership  duly  made  safe  for  the  captain, 
who  went  off  to  the  United  States,  full  of  thanks  for  all  I 
had  done  for  him. 

As  for  me,  when  the  admiral  asked  the  Minister  that  I 
might  be  granted  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  he  received  no 
answer.  The  Minister  had  heard  of  the  object  of  my 
mission,  which  was  not  a  recommendation  in  his  eyes. 
I  took  things  philosophically,  and,  so  far  as  the  enemy  gave 
me  leisure,  I  worked  at  mineralogy  and  the  preparation  of  my 
large  geological  map. 


CHAPTER  XX 

MAY,   1804:  THE  DIAMOND  ROCK 

For  two  years  I  was  in  command  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Martinique,  and  had  English  men-of-war  always  in  view, 
sometimes  near  enough  to  taste  their  powder,  but  without 
any  communication  other  than  a  musket-shot  or  a  round  of 
gun-fire.  The  Spanish  garrison  of  Melilla,  which  has  existed 
for  500  years  at  enmity  with  the  surrounding  Moors,  found 
in  them  a  less  harsh  foe  than  the  Christians  who  were 
blockading  us.  I  must  own  that  they  looked  on  us  as 
revolutionaries,  people  of  the  same  class  as  those  illustrious 
dead  of  the  English  republic  whose  bodies  were  dug  up  and 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  As  this  war  of  trickery  and  confusion  was  not 
going  to  Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  liking,  he  conceived 
a  plan  which  could  serve  no  useful  end,  but  might  impose 
on  people  by  its  originality  and  daring ;  it  was  to  occupy  and 
fortify  the  Diamond  Rock.  The  south-west  end  of  Mar- 
tinique is  a  peninsula  lying  between  the  bay  of  Fort  de  France 
and  the  St.  Lucia  Channel.  It  is  a  mass  formed  by  eight 
adjoining  volcanoes;  the  highest  projection,  the  Gros 
Morne,  is  thrust  out  to  the  south  into  the  broken  water  of 
the  channel,  and  forms  an  enormous  pyramidal  headland 
standing  up  to  a  height  of  over  1,000  feet.  At  about  2,000 
yards  from  the  Gros  Morne  a  huge,  steep  rock  rises  out  of  the 
channel,  which  here  is  always  rough,  making  approach  most 
difficult.  It  is  called  the  Diamond  Rock,  doubtless,  from 
its  prismatic  shape,  its  summit  being  a  four-sided  pyramid. 
Its  height  is  nearly  the  same  as  its  diameter,  900  to  1,000 
feet.  Its  boundary  on  all  sides  is  a  chff  nearly  vertical, 
hollowed  out  by  the  waves  on  the  windward  side ;  the  sloping 
parts  of  the  summit  do  not  reach  farther  than  one-fourth 
of  the  way  down.     Sir  Samuel  Hood  kept  his  flagship  con- 
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stantly  in  the  St.  Lucia  Channel  in  order  to  intercept  our 
vessels  arriving  from  Europe.  He  was  daily  passing  the 
Diamond,  and  resolved  to  take  possession  of  and  make  it 
of  use  in  connection  with  the  blockade  by  placing  on  it 
a  lookout  to  give  notice  of  vessels  making  for  Martinique. 

To  ensure  a  favourable  reception  for  his  plans  in  London, 
he  exaggerated  probable  results,  and  described  the  citadel 
he  was  about  to  make  on  this  barren,  unapproachable,  and 
unknown  rock  as  a  new  Gibraltar.  In  speaking  of  the  scheme 
as  one  of  bluff,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  recognize  that  the 
works  as  carried  out  formed  a  masterpiece,  and  that  he  over- 
came its  difficulties  with  great  skill  and  rare  activity. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1804,  during  the  season  in  which 
the  trade  winds  make  the  sea  calm  and  render  navigation 
safe,  detachments  of  EngHsh  sailors  were  landed  on  the 
Diamond.  This  dangerous  operation,  effected  on  a  ledge 
at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side,  was  helped  by  a  floating  wedge 
of  timbers  which  served  as  a  landing-stage.  Above  this  was 
a  considerable  breach  in  the  rock,  and  this  was  enlarged  by 
mining;  at  its  base  a  kind  of  redoubt,  only  accessible  by 
a  very  steep  slope,  was  built,  to  form  a  last  refuge  for  the 
garrison.  In  front,  on  a  lower  level,  two  circular  batteries 
were  formed,  and  on  them  24-pounder  guns  were  mounted. 
There  were  entrenchments  defending  the  entrance  to  several 
side  caverns,  the  only  approach  to  them  being  by  narrow, 
winding  paths  along  the  side  of  the  rock.  Quarters  and 
stores  were  established  there.  The  only  way  to  the  top 
started  from  the  largest  cavern;  halfway  up  was  a  platform 
on  which  was  mounted  a  heavy  gun  to  enfilade  the  ap- 
proaches. Rope  ladders  fixed  to  iron  hooks  enabled  the 
seamen  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Diamond.  But  this  was 
such  a  terrifying  operation  that  a  French  officer  who,  in  the 
heat  of  the  action  when  the  Diamond  was  taken  in  1805, 
had  been  the  first  to  scale  the  cliff  could  not  bring  himself  to 
do  it  again  some  months  later. 

The  chief  advantage  of  these  works  was  the  lookout 
estabhshed  on  the  summit.  There  was  a  signal  mast  and, 
more  remarkable  still,  two  i8-pounders  to  support  it.  To 
hoist  them  to  such  a  height  was  a  feat  equally  surprising  in  its 
plan  and  its  execution     The  commodore  had  succeeded 
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in  bringing  his  ship  close  in  to  leeward,  then  he  had 
wedged  into  cavities  at  different  heights  grapnels  and 
small  bower  anchors;  to  these  were  rigged  double  tackles, 
and  by  their  means  the  guns  were  placed  on  the  top. 
Watchers  were  posted  in  the  lookout  to  warn  the  cruisers 
of  a  ship  to  windward  of  the  channel,  and  a  garrison  of 
artillery  and  marines  occupied  the  caves.  I  followed  the 
progress  of  these  works  with  my  glass,  and  reported  them 
to  the  captain-general,  I  appreciated  them  at  their  true 
value,  fully  convinced  that  a  brig  cruising  in  the  channel 
would  have  rendered  better  service.  I  described  it  as  a 
piece  of  boastfulness  (forfanterie),  an  expression  which  the 
admiral  repeated  in  his  despatches.  As  proof  that  this  was 
the  case  the  fact  remained  that  our  ships  continued  to 
reach  Fort  of  France  as  before. ' 

However,  in  London  the  Diamond  was  worked  up  to 
a  triumph;  it  was  written  about  in  the  Press  as  a  wonder, 
and  sheets  of  coloured  views  were  published  showing  the  rock 
in  various  picturesque  aspects,  with  many  imaginary  em- 
bellishments. Nor  was  this  the  first  pubhcation  of  a  fable 
connected  with  the  Diamond.  In  1671  Baas,  then  Governor 
of  Martinique,  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  legal  state- 
ment signed  by  trustworthy  witnesses  as  to  the  existence  on 
the  rock  of  a  Triton,  half  man,  half  fish. 

The  commodore,  having  garrisoned  and  victualled  his 
rock,  went  to  Antigua  to  make  good  his  ship's  stores  and 
rigging;  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  absence  to  enjoy  themselves  at  St.  Lucia.  In 
the  absence  of  the  enemy  I  returned  to  Fort  of  France  and 
resumed  duty  as  chief  of  the  Staff. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1804,  Colonel  Miany  came  to  see  me ; 
he  was  much  upset,  and  begged  I  would  pardon  him  for 
being  the  involuntary  cause  of  my  death.  As  he  was  short- 
tempered,  I  thought  he  referred  to  a  duel ;  it  was  worse  than 
that.  The  captain-general  had  sent  for  him  and  given  orders 
for  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  attack  and  seize  the  Diamond 
by  night.  This  order  contemplated  the  rowing  of  four  heavy 
old  dockyard  launches  through  the  rapid  current  of  the 
St.  Lucia  Channel,  and  the  disembarking,  notwithstandmg 
a  surf  10  feet  high  and  the  fire  of  ten  24-pounders,  of  forty 
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soldiers,  who  were  to  jump  from  the  launches  on  to  a  ledge 
18  inches  broad. 

It  was  not  as  if  the  admiral  was  not  fully  aware  of  all 
particulars;  he  had  never  expressed  any  doubt  as  to  the 
information  I  had  given  him,  and  that  morning,  when  talk- 
ing to  him  as  usual,  he  had  not  said  a  word  about  the  scheme. 
It  all  seemed  so  strange  that  I  asked  Miany  if  anyone  was 
present  when  he  received  his  orders.  He  taxed  his  memory, 
and  said  there  had  been  a  reddish,  mean-looking  little  man 
standing  apart  and  not  seeming  to  be  listening ;  he  was  wear- 
ing his  epaulettes  on  his  chest  after  the  fashion  of  the  Royalist 
dandies.  I  recognized  him  and  his  work;  he  was  an  emigre 
ex-officer  who  had  offered  his  services  to  England  in  1794, 
and  when  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Jervis  and  the  army 
commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Grey  attacked  Martinique  contri- 
buted effectually  to  the  measures  which  led  to  General 
Rochambeau's  capitulation.  He  had  been  rewarded  for  this 
service  by  the  Enghsh,  who  gave  him  the  well-paid  super- 
intendence of  works  in  the  island.  This  he  held  until  the 
colony  was  restored  to  France,  when  he  obtained  a  better 
and  more  distinguished  post,  on  representing  himself  as  a 
repentant  emigre.  To  me  he  was  most  antipathetic,  the 
more  so  as  I  suspected  him  to  be  in  the  pay  of  England  while 
wearing  a  French  uniform.  The  three  generals,  to  whom 
in  succession  I  was  aide-de-camp,  must  have  had  the  same 
feeling ;  for  never  in  seven  years  did  they  ask  him  to  dinner, 
though  there  were  officer  guests  every  day.  Miany,  who 
lived  at  Port  de  la  Trinit6,  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  when 
he  heard  my  story  felt  sure  that  our  expedition  was 
betrayed. 

We  had  only  an  hour  in  which  to  make  our  preparations 
and  our  wills.  Things  looked  black  when  I  reached  the 
troops'  embarkation  place  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.  This 
secret  expedition  seemed  to  be  known  to  all.  White  folk 
were  protesting  that  we  were  being  sent  to  slaughter,  and 
that  the  author  of  the  scheme  was  a  traitor  or  mad. 
Coloured  women  were  sobbing,  and  after  we  put  off  we  could 
hear  their  cries  and  prayers  for  a  long  time.  Captain 
Halgan,  the  distinguished  naval  officer  entrusted  with  the 
naval  part  of  the  business,  told  me  that  its  promoter  had 
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come  to  the  harbour,  but  had  gone  away  on  hearing  from  the 
captain  that  he  would  have  a  rough  reception. 

So  badly  was  the  plan  laid  that,  leaving  at  nightfall, 
we  were  expected  to  attack  at  daybreak.  As  it  turned  out, 
we  had  not  got  halfway  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  as  we 
had  only  come  through  the  calm  water  of  the  bay  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come.  We  rested  in  the  Mathurin  creek,  which 
is  only  separated  from  the  Islet-a-Ramiers  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Our  crews  were  tired  out  and  went  ashore,  and  I 
requisitioned  rations  for  them  from  the  commandant  of  the 
fort.  A  launch  with  supplies  of  bread  and  wine  should  have 
come  with  us,  but  it  missed  us  and  did  not  arrive  until  next 
day.  Luckily,  I  remembered  my  old  friend  Parmentier, 
who  commanded  the  artillery  in  Ramier  Fort.  He  at  once 
came  bounding  down  the  three  flights  of  steps  from  his  eyrie, 
and,  armed  with  his  short  sabre  and  a  pair  of  boarding  pistols, 
joined  us  in  my  launch.  Long  before  dawn  we  started  again ; 
our  sailors,  being  rested,  rowed  well  for  about  ten  leagues  to 
the  small  Diamond  creek ;  this  is  shut  in  by  the  high  slopes 
of  the  Croix  on  one  side  and  those  of  the  Gros  Morne  on  the 
other.  Behind  the  latter,  at  about  i,8oo  metres  from  its 
foot,  lies  the  Diamond  Rock.  This  second  resting-place 
had  several  advantages :  first,  it  was  only  two  leagues  from 
the  object  of  our  expedition;  then  it  was  better  than  that  of 
Arlet,  just  opposite  the  Diamond,  but  where  the  inhabitants 
would  have  told  our  men  they  were  going  to  their  deaths; 
and  lastly,  from  it  I  could  secretly  send  Parmentier  by  a 
track  over  the  mountain  to  find  out  if  any  notice  of  our 
coming  had  been  treacherously  given  to  the  enemy.  Although 
he  had  only  a  sergeant  with  him,  I  felt  no  fear  on  his 
account,  knowing  his  courage  and  sharpness.  I  had  another 
inspiration ;  knowing  that  we  were  lying  in  the  locality  of  the 
finest  coffee  in  the  world,  I  had  enough  made  to  give  every 
man  as  much  as  he  wanted.  Halgan,  forty-four  years  later, 
a  Vice-Admiral,  Counsellor  of  State,  and  Peer  of  France, 
went  into  raptures  over  my  good  idea.  Darkness  being 
necessary  for  our  enterprise,  we  waited  till  two  o'clock  to 
start;  directly  we  were  clear  of  the  creek  nearing  the  end 
of  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs  our  boats  were  twisted,  lifted,  and 
thrown  about  by  the  swell;  each  stroke  lost  half  its  effect. 
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Still,  we  kept  on  till  clear  of  the  point,  when  we  immediately 
entered  the  current  of  the  channel.  The  aspect  of  the  sea 
changed  at  once,  and  seemed  to  boil  and  surge.  Its  billows 
not  in  any  way  due  to  wind,  knocked  us  about  as  if  we  were 
striking  a  rock.  We  lost  sight  of  the  other  launches  very 
quickly.  **  Well,"  cried  Miany,  "  we  must  attack  alone. 
Forward  !"  Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  our  boat,  with  its 
ten  sturdy  rowers,  was  swept  away  like  a  derelict  boat  on 
the  floods  of  the  Loire  or  Seine.  We  had  just  got  near 
enough  to  distinguish  the  red  glow  of  lanterns  in  the  enemy's 
batteries.  The  splash  of  the  waves  from  the  rocks  wetted  us 
without  greatly  endangering  us,  but  by  the  time  we  could 
regain  control  we  were  well  in  the  gulf,  and  as  soon  as  day- 
light permitted  I  estimated  we  were  six  leagues  from  Mar- 
tinique. I  assured  my  companions  we  need  only  to  row 
athwart  the  current  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  reach 
the  eddies  at  the  side  of  the  current.  This  was  so,  and  we 
were  soon  nearly  stationary.  The  sun  rose  at  once,  as 
there  is  next  to  no  dawn  in  those  parts,  and  we  discovered 
three  of  our  launches  another  six  leagues  farther  in  the  gulf. 
The  fourth,  to  our  dismay.  Was  missing.  The  three  rejoined 
us  sooner  than  I  had  hoped,  and  we  reached  the  Arlet 
anchorage  with  nearly  exhausted  crews.  The  oarsmen  had 
their  arms  half  paralyzed,  and  everyone  was  suffering  from 
cramp.  I  ordered  the  sufferers  to  be  rubbed  with  hot  native 
spirit  in  front  of  the  fires  lit  ready  for  our  arrival.  The 
reason  of  these  fires  was  that,  before  leaving,  I  learnt  that 
on  return  we  were  to  have  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese. 
This  seemed  to  me  a  poor  reward,  and  I  ordered  the  negroes 
to  buy  up  all  the  Siamese  pigs  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
were  so  small  that  it  required  three  or  four  dozen  to  suffice 
for  the  party,  and  when  we  were  seen  to  be  approaching 
fires  had  been  lit  to  cook  them.  Another  pleasant  sight  was 
Parmentier.  He  and  his  sergeant  had  gone  and  hidden 
themselves  near  a  lookout  platform  opposite  the  Diamond. 
At  eleven  o'clock  they  heard  the  steps  of  two  men,  who 
proved  to  be  an  English  sailor  and  a  negro,  who  proceeded 
to  strike  a  light,  lit  their  candle,  and  were  about  to  light  a 
signal  lamp,  when  the  two  artillerymen  fell  on  and  killed 
them  both.     But  for  this,  no  doubt,  we  should  have  been 
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seen,  fired  on,  and  destroyed  as  we  approached  the  landing- 
place  on  the  Diamond.  We  were  indignantly  talking  this 
over  when  the  post-boat  was  reported  with  a  stranger  on 
board.  Our  party  fell  in,  and  the  boat  was  halted  and 
the  officer  compelled  to  disclose  his  identity.  It  was  the 
promoter  of  our  expedition.  Miany  flushed  with  anger  and, 
without  waiting  to  learn  that  he  came  as  a  messenger  from 
the  admiral  to  find  out  how  we  had  fared,  called  him  two 
names  impossible  to  overlook;  he  then  seized  my  sabre 
out  of  my  hand  and  tossed  his  own  to  his  adversary,  telling 
him  to  defend  himself.  But  without  waiting  to  engage 
blades,  Miany  struck  one  blow  which  disarmed  him  and 
another  over  the  head  which  would  have  split  his  skull  if 
the  weapon  had  not  luckily  broken,  but  the  force  sent  him 
full  length  on  the  sand  ten  paces  away.  Halgan  held 
Miany  as  I  led  the  wretch  to  his  canoe,  and  I  warned  him 
to  tell  the  admiral  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  us,  adding 
that  if  he  valued  his  life  he  should  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  Colonel  Miany.  The  nasty  effect  of  this  affair  was 
counteracted  by  the  approach  of  a  sailing  vessel,  which 
proved  to  be  an  American  whaler,  having  on  board  the 
twenty-five  men  of  our  missing  launch.  We  had  an  un- 
pleasant duty  in  reporting  to  the  captain-general.  Miany 
made  me  accompany  him.  The  admiral  had  been  very 
unhappy  on  hearing  of  our  disappearance,  and  received  us 
entrenched  behind  his  dignity,  afraid  lest  we  should  burst 
into  recriminations.  Miany,  however,  restrained  himself, 
and  only  made  a  short  and  dry  report.  Just  as  we  were 
leaving  I  called  in  Parmentier,  who  placed  a  Carib  basket 
at  the  admiral's  feet.  "  What  is  that  ?"  he  asked.  I 
replied:  "  The  spoils  of  those  posted  on  the  coast  to  warn 
the  enemy  of  our  approach."  ''  Where  are  they  ?" 
"  Dead,"  said  I,  and  showed  that  justice  had  been  carried 
out  at  the  hands  of  my  brave  friend.  The  admiral 
brightened  up,  went  to  his  desk,  and  offered  Parmentier 
a  handful  of  gold;  at  first  he  refused  to  accept,  but  I  told 
him  he  could  not  refuse.  Halgan  and  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  Miany  not  to  call  his  adversary  out,  and  I 
made  a  big  mistake  in  so  doing,  as  four  years  later  the  same 
traitor  renewed  in  another  form  the  treason  which  had 
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betrayed  Rochambeau,  and  caused  the  death  within  a  few 
paces  of  me  of  Naval  Captain  Trobrillant,  Squadron  Chief 
Morancy,  and  Captain  Allegre,  while  I  escaped  their  fate 
in  receiving  a  severe  Wound.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  and  one  of  which  the  emperor  should  have  been 
aware,  that  in  the  West  Indies  traitors  wearing  our  cockade 
were  in  the  service  of  England,  and  betrayed  us  constantly, 
at  a  date  long  before  the  explosion  in  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise, 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  or  the  eve  of  Waterloo.  The  loyal 
and  confiding  character  of  Admiral  Villaret  was  known  to 
our  enemies,  and  they  profited  by  it  so  well  that  they  were 
always  deceiving  and  betraying  us,  while  experience  taught 
us  nothing.  I  did  not  take  part  in  the  expedition  fitted 
out  from  the  great  fleet  of  Admirals  Villeneuve  and  Gravina 
which  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1805,  successfully  effected  the 
capture  of  the  Diamond  Rock.  I  was  employed  in  another 
expedition,  which  I  will  describe. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

JUNE,  1805:  EXPEDITION  TO  DOMINICA— BURNING 
OF  ROSEAU— RETURN  TO  MARTINIQUE 

The  military  maps  which  I  had  worked  on  with  infinite 
trouble  and  as  accurately  as  surveyors'  levels  could  make 
them  have  always  involved  me  in  dangerous  adventures. 

The  first,  that  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  having  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Victor  Hugues,  enabled  me  to  take 
part  in  two  campaigns,  with  a  very  severe  wound  in  the 
latter. 

A  sketch  of  the  environs  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  entailed 
capture  and  treatment  as  a  spy. 

The  third  was  a  complete  revision  of  the  map  of  Mar- 
tinique, which  had  been  drawn  in  i8o£,  but  was  found  to 
be  erroneous  in  nearly  every  respect.  After  seven  years' 
work  on  it  I  had  to  cut  it  into  pieces  and  hide  it  in  my 
boots  in  order  to  save  it  from  the  enemy.  In  1816  M. 
Portal,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  wanted  to  revive  the  colonies 
and  asked  for  my  map.  I  prepared  a  new  copy  most  care- 
fully, but  it  disappeared  from  his  desk  the  day  after  I  gave 
it  to  him.  A  third  time  did  I  make  a  copy,  and  gave  it 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  9th  of  September,  1816. 
Justice  was  done  to  it  by  a  report  of  Coquebert,  de  Montbret, 
and  de  Beautemps-Beaupr6,  but  my  map,  together  with 
its  accompanying  memorandum  and  mineral  specimens, 
disappeared  as  before.  La  Billardiere,  who  was  fond  of  me  on 
account  of  my  travels  and  my  love  of  botany,  told  me 
who  had  taken  them.  He  was  a  bad  specimen  of  the  old 
regime  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  by  counting 
his  years  as  an  emigre  and  in  the  enemy's  ranks  as  those  of 
active  service.  I  was  furious,  and  sent  him  a  challenge 
by  the  hand  of  General  Andreossy.  The  next  day  I  was 
informed  by  M.  Car  dot,  secretary  to  Condorcet,  the  director 
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of  the  Institut  office,  that  all  my  missing  property  had  just 
been  restored  by  someone  unknown. 

A  map  that  I  made  of  the  English  island  of  Dominica 
was  the  means  of  my  taking  part  in  an  expedition  very  like 
those  of  the  fiHbusters  of  St.  Domingo  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Dominica,  which  projects  between  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  is  volcanic,  of  less  extent  than  the  other  two, 
and  not  so  high,  but  it  is  well  wooded,  well  watered,  very 
fertile,  and  favourably  situated  for  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. When  the  Caribs  lost  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe, 
Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  became  their  strongholds. 
England  dispossessed  them,  not  only  because  she  wanted 
to  establish  a  productive  colony  and  an  advanced  post 
from  which  to  watch  the  two  adjacent  French  islands,  but 
also  to  carry  into  our  colonies  enormous  quantities  of 
contraband  English  merchandise.  This  was  not  affected 
by  any  state  of  war.  From  the  heights  of  Macouba,  the 
southern  point  of  Martinique,  I  had  often  overlooked  this 
verdant  island.  I  had  little  hope  of  visiting  it;  but  my 
curiosity  was  stimulated  by  finding  in  a  loft  in  Fort  of 
France  some  old  papers  and  books,  and  among  them,  all 
worm-eaten,  a  manuscript  topographical  sketch  of  Dominica. 
Rumpled  and  stained  as  it  was,  I  valued  it  highly,  as  from 
its  notes  and  corrections  I  felt  sure  that  it  had  belonged 
to  M.  de  Bouille.  This  general,  the  best  of  Louis  XVI.'s 
reign,  had  captured  Dominica  by  surprise  in  1778.  From 
the  information  this  afforded  I  made  a  plan  on  linen, 
and  seized  every  opportunity  of  correcting  it.  I  found 
means  to  accomplish  this  on  various  missions  to  Guadeloupe. 
Three  or  four  times  I  coasted  round  Dominica  in  a  local 
schooner,  a  vessel  which  roused  no  suspicion.  I  Was  very 
lucky,  and  managed  to  explore  all  the  leeward  coast  of  the 
island.  I  ascertained  that  new  fortifications  had  been 
erected  on  important  points,  and  discovered  that  batteries 
had  been  armed  to  prevent  the  turning  and  taking  in  reverse 
of  Roseau,  the  chief  town  of  the  island.  The  largest  opera- 
tion was  the  crowning  of  Morne  Cabrit  with  a  citadel  at 
the  north-west  end  of  Dominica.  This  important  work 
commands  Prince  Rupert's   Bay,  and  is  the  key  of  the 
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defence,  reducing  Roseau  to  a  secondary  role.  My  map 
gave  all  this  information,  and  more  besides,  and  I  thought 
it  a  valuable  production.  Alas  !  when  I  gave  it  to  the 
captain-general  he  showed  no  interest  in  it:  upon  which 
Commandant  Richaud,  of  the  engineers,  said  that  one  day 
I  should  have  my  revenge  for  its  unworthy  reception. 

General  Castella,  to  whom  I  was  aide-de-camp,  was 
recalled  to  France,  but  Admiral  Villaret  refused  to  allow 
me  to  accompany  him.  I  in  turn  did  not  care  to  remain 
on  as  Staff  officer  to  the  new  general,  and  returned  to  duty 
with  the  artillery.  In  my  devotion  to  regimental  duty 
and  my  studies  I  lost  touch  with  the  outer  world,  and  was 
much  surprised  one  morning  at  receiving  a  summons  from 
the  captain-general  to  wait  on  him  at  once.  The  senior 
officers  of  a  squadron  of  six  men-of-war  arrived  over-night 
were  with  him,  engaged  in  a  council  of  war,  and  badly  in 
need  of  a  map.  He  now  could  not  find  the  one  I  had 
given  him,  and  thought  that  perhaps  I  had  kept  it.  I 
described  how  I  had  given  it  to  him,  and  how  he  had 
put  it  in  his  private  desk.  He  gave  me  the  key,  but 
I  could  not  find  it,  and  the  members  of  the  council  were 
all  so  gloomy  that  I  left  them.  I  might  have  returned  and 
warned  them  of  the  difficulties  they  would  encounter,  had 
I  not  met  an  aide-de-camp,  who  told  me  he  was  going  to 
find  the  old  emigre  who  had  planned  our  disastrous  Diamond 
expedition.  He  had  boasted  of  having  accompanied  M.  de 
Bouille  on  his  campaign  against  Dominica  twenty-eight 
years  previously,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  was  being  taken 
in  place  of  a  map. 

The  admiral  told  me  later  that  he  was  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  dispositions,  and  that  he  had  strong  reasons  for 
holding  aloof.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  a  successful  attack 
on  Dominica,  there  was  the  very  strong  objection  that  it 
would  provoke  reprisals  and  bring  great  trouble  to 
Martinique.  Towards  evening,  after  dinner,  I  went  to  the 
savanna,  which  forms  a  charming  promenade  along  the 
seashore,  where,  as  usual,  I  found  the  generals.  Staff 
officers,  and  officers  from  the  fleet,  out  for  their  evening 
stroll.  Directly  the  captain-general  saw  me  he  asked  on 
what  ship  I  was  to  embark.     I  told  him  I  was  not  going, 
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upon  which  he  said  he  must  have  one  of  his  own  officers 
on  whom  he  could  rely  to  accompany  and  report  to  him 
upon  the  expedition.  He  at  once  gave  me  special  powers, 
and  told  me  I  could  take  as  many  of  my  gunners  as  I  wished. 
The  captain  of  the  port  was  ordered  to  charter  an  American 
brig  for  me  and  my  detachment,  and  its  crew  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  to  see  their  English  brothers  get  a 
good  hammering. 

At  midnight  my  fifty  men,  fully  equipped  and  armed, 
were  snoring  on  the  deck  of  the  brig.  Long  before  day- 
light of  the  22nd  of  June,  1805,  the  squadron  sailed  out  of 
Fort  of  France  Bay  and  steered  north,  keeping  well  out 
from  the  high  lands  of  Martinique,  which  held  the  east 
wind  and  would  have  becalmed  them.  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  precision  and  rapidity  of  the  ships'  manoeuvres. 
Certainly,  since  my  campaigns  of  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion seamen  had  made  great  progress ;  not  that  they  fought 
better,  but  they  were  much  more  businessHke  and  did 
everything  in  much  better  style.  My  brig,  which  did  not 
require  as  strong  a  breeze  as  the  men-of-war,  started  long 
after  the  squadron  and  soon  joined  it.  As  soon  as  we  were 
sighted  by  the  lookouts  an  alarm  gun  was  fired  to  assemble 
the  militia,  to  man  the  batteries  along  the  coast,  and  occupy 
the  defensive  positions  inland.  We  could  see  strings  of 
men  in  red  coming  down  the  hills  and  winding  down  the 
sides  of  streams  on  the  way  to  dispute  our  landing.  Fort 
Cachacrou,  at  the  end  of  a  long  promontory,  fired  obsti- 
nately at  us,  more  to  show  its  intention  than  its  strength, 
as  the  shot  only  reached  halfway.  Deep,  open  water 
allowed  the  men-of-war  to  fetch  in  within  musket  shot  of 
the  island,  and  to  moor  broadside  on  in  line  at  the  mouth 
of  Roseau  Harbour,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  town, 
in  a  lovely  valley  covered  with  houses  and  gardens.  This 
manoeuvre,  carried  out  with  plenty  of  resolution  and  skill, 
caused  the  advanced  batteries  to  be  evacuated  at  the  first 
broadside,  which  drew  a  shout  of  "  The  town  is  won  !" 
I  did  not  think  so,  remembering  as  I  did  the  batteries 
higher  up  erected  by  General  Prevost,  which  I  had  noted 
on  previous  occasions.  Two  parallel  valleys  flanked  the 
Roseau  valley,  and  by  going  up  them  it  was  possible  to 

20 
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turn  the  latter  at  its  highest  point  and  take  the  town  in 
reverse,  as  M.  de  Bouilie  did.  One  of  these  valleys  lay 
empty  and  as  if  abandoned  in  front  of  me.  I  did  not, 
however,  trust  to  this  appearance,  and  as  soon  as  my 
detachment  was  landed,  instead  of  marching  up  the  broad 
road  through  the  fields,  I  made  the  men  run  in  single  file, 
not  too  close  after  one  another,  by  a  zigzag  path  rising 
up  the  side  of  the  little  hill  beside  the  Roseau  valley.  I 
had  noted  and  entered  it  on  my  map;  by  following  it  we 
avoided  the  fire  of  the  defences  which  swept  the  valley, 
and  by  going  to  the  top  of  the  crest  we  might  take  them  in 
flank;  I  could  then  turn  against  the  heights  which  com- 
manded Roseau  at  my  will.  While  I  was  carrying  out 
this  operation  one  of  the  men-of-war  had  landed  two  com- 
panies of  Piedmontese  grenadiers  on  the  beach  I  had  just 
quitted.  Their  guide  was  the  old  officer  who  had  served 
there  under  de  Bouill6,  and  was  infatuated  enough  to  believe 
that  nothing  had  changed  since.  The  moment  the  column 
began  to  march  a  heavy  battery  was  unmasked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  in  front  of  them,  and  in  two  volleys 
had  killed  a  hundred  men.  This  happened  before  our  eyes, 
200  metres  below  the  crest  we  held,  and  we  could  feel  the 
wind  of  the  shot.  I  quickly  took  my  grenadiers  forward, 
and,  reaching  a  height  which  dominated  the  enemy's 
artillery,  I  opened  running  musketry-fire  on  his  gunners. 
The  officer  in  command  fell,  and  his  men,  unable  to  stand 
our  sudden  attack,  bolted,  after  trying  in  vain  to  blow  up 
their  powder.  We  seized  the  battery,  and  threw  the  guns 
and  munitions  over  the  parapet  into  a  deep  ravine.  Some 
sailors  who  had  come  with  us  helped,  and  set  to  work 
dancing  on  the  top  of  the  parapet,  after  hoisting  a  tricolour. 
The  flag  was  a  signal  that  the  battery  had  been  taken,  and 
that  a  column  could  be  sent  to  take  the  town  in  reverse. 
I  was  obliged,  in  addition,  to  send  off  runners  to  repeat  the 
information.  At  last,  after  a  delay  very  dangerous  to  us, 
unsupported  and  liable  to  attack  by  superior  forces  as  we 
were,  I  received  a  message  to  the  efEect  that  they  preferred 
to  "  attack  the  cow  by  the  horns."  This  soldiers'  expres- 
sion meant  that  they  were  going  to  storm  the  town  and 
take  its  defences  by  assault.     I  then  remembered  rather 
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late  in  the  day,  that  the  admiral's  instructions  to  me  were 
to  watch  rather  than  take  part  in  the  operations.  Time 
pressed;  the  ships'  guns  could  no  longer  be  heard,  but  those 
in  the  valley  roared  ceaselessly,  and  the  regularly  repeated 
salvoes  of  oiu"  troops  told  me  they  were  at  grips  with  the 
enemy.  Soon  we  saw  great  columns  of  thick  black  smoke 
rising  above  the  crest  which  separated  us  from  the  town. 
We  tried  to  find  a  way  to  the  top,  and  did  so  by  pushing 
through  a  thick  wood.  The  advanced  guard  suddenly 
began  to  shout  out;  I  ran  forward,  and  at  once  shared 
their  fate.  They  had  not  noticed  on  the  branches  large 
round  cases  of  stuff  like  cardboard  which  their  bayonets 
had  disturbed.  These  were  nests  of  the  Sphex,  a  hornet 
which  makes  these  papier-mache-like  hives  hanging  from 
branches  of  trees.  We  were  all  fearfully  stung;  three 
grenadiers  were  nearly  bhnded,  and  took  months  to  recover. 
I  only  escaped  this  fate  by  covering  my  eyes  with  my  gloved 
hands.  In  my  struggles  my  hat  fell  off,  and  several  insects 
got  into  my  hair,  where  a  horny-handed  gunner  squeezed 
them.  I  could  not  get  them  out  for  some  hours,  and  their 
smell  nearly  made  me  sick. 

We  were  driven  back,  and  soon  found  a  path.  We  fol- 
lowed it  cautiously,  and  presently  came  to  a  high  enclosure 
of  logwood,  impassable  as  a  strong  wall.  Happily  we 
found  a  door,  which  admitted  us  into  a  splendid  garden. 
We  hoped  to  find  someone  to  dress  our  wounded,  who  were 
in  despair;  for  my  own  part,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  feverish. 
A  fine-looking  house  placed  in  a  flower-garden  seemed  to 
justify  our  hopes;  but  perhaps  we  were  about  to  fall  into 
an  ambush,  as  the  enemy  might  be  holding  it  in  superior 
strength.  I  made  my  men  look  to  their  primings,  and 
formed  a  line  of  skirmishers — a  superfluous  precaution,  as 
instead  of  soldiers  a  troop  of  young,  pretty,  well-dressed 
girls  ran  with  purses  in  their  hands  for  ransom,  praying 
me  to  protect  their  life  and  honour.  I  assured  them  they 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  we  only  asked  to  quench  our 
burning  thirst  and  to  have  our  stings  treated.  Immediately 
servants  were  sent  for  the  one,  and  the  ladies  themselves 
hastened  to  attend  to  the  grenadiers.  The  house  was  the 
country  residence  of  General  Prevost,  the  English  Governor 
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of  Dominica;  a  clever  man  and  good  soldier,  he  was  the 
great-grandson  of  one  of  those  Frenchmen  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  The  housekeeper  was  a  handsome  mulatto  with 
the  golden  brunette  tint  of  a  Spaniard.  Several  young 
relations  lived  with  her,  as  fair  as  Parisians,  and  educated  in 
England.  I  climbed  up  to  a  belvedere  built  to  enable  the 
general  to  overlook  the  harbour  and  town  of  Roseau,  and 
was  grieved  to  see  that,  though  our  troops  were  advancing 
successfully,  the  town  had  caught  fire,  and  only  a  small  part 
of  it  remained  unburnt.  The  attackers  were  not  to  blame; 
the  fire  was  owing  to  them,  not  caused  by  them.  The 
most  effective  batteries  of  the  defence  were  those  placed 
beyond  and  above  Roseau,  enfilading  the  valley,  and  firing 
directly  on  the  French  columns  advancing  to  attack  the 
town;  they  had  well  fulfilled  their  object,  causing  us  heavy 
losses.  In  firing  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  the  wads, 
made  of  old  tarred  rope,  which  were  still  burning,  had  set 
light  to  the  shingle  or  dry  reed  roofs.  The  fire  spread 
rapidly.  Our  troops  were  ordered  to  do  all  they  could  to 
extinguish  it  as  soon  as  the  last  batteries  were  captured 
and  General  Prevost  had  begun  his  retreat.  Everything 
that  might  have  helped  the  soldiers  was  deficient — ^pumps, 
ladders,  buckets,  water  in  any  quantity,  or  the  knowledge 
where  to  find  it.  The  English  troops  withdrew  to  the 
north  by  difficult  roads  through  the  wooded  interior,  and 
I  felt  sure  they  were  going  to  take  up  fresh  positions  cover- 
ing Fort  Rupert.  An  English  squadron  in  superior  strength 
to  ours  would  not  be  long  in  coming  to  try  and  catch  our 
ships  at  anchor  in  Morne  Cabrit  Bay.  As,  moreover,  there 
were  300  or  400  wounded  on  board,  our  squadron  must 
take  them  back  to  hospital  at  Martinique.  My  mission  was 
finished,  and  I  had  only  to  give  an  account  to  the  admiral. 
I  made  preparations  accordingly;  I  sent  word  to  the  brig 
to  be  ready  to  sail  at  night.  I  took  steps  to  secure  the 
house  where  we  had  received  hospitality  against  intrusion. 
I  hoisted  over  its  door  a  tricolour  and  a  black  flag  made 
out  of  such  materials  as  were  available.  I  placarded  on 
the  door  and  lit  up  with  lamps  a  safeguard  in  the  name  of 
the  Captain- General  of  Martinique.    The  three  wounded 
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and  I  were  all  treated  by  our  hostesses,  who  extracted 
with  pins  from  our  faces  as  many  of  the  hornet's  stings 
as  they  could;  my  wounds  were  then  dressed  with  a  Carib 
ointment,  and  I  went  off  into  a  deep  sleep.  When  I  awoke 
I  could  not  at  first  remember  where  I  was  or  how  I  came 
there;  but  on  being  thoroughly  roused  I  saw  among  the 
pictures  covering  the  wainscoting  of  the  drawing-room  a 
work  in  a  gilt  frame :  it  was  a  map.  To  my  surprise,  it  was 
my  map  of  Dominica  that  I  had  made  for  Admiral  Villaret, 
which  had  been  stolen  from  his  desk.  General  Prevost 
possessed  and  evidently  valued  it,  because  he  had  mounted 
it  in  an  ebony  frame  with  a  double  gilt  moulding.  I  could 
not  mistake  my  own  blotched  colour-wash  and  clumsy 
handwriting;  only,  someone  had  added  names  of  mountains 
and  villages  in  fine  English  writing,  far  neater  than  any- 
thing I  could  do.  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  I  had  found 
my  own  property,  and  resolved  not  to  leave  it  behind.  I 
gave  the  order  to  start,  and  at  midnight  my  scouts  resumed 
by  bright  moonlight  the  road  by  which  we  had  come  up, 
but  took  care  to  avoid  the  hornets '-nests.  As  we  left,  our 
good  hostesses  begged  us  to  let  them  come  with  us,  as  they 
were  afraid  to  be  left  close  to  a  town  just  taken  by  assault. 
I  asked  where  they  wished  to  go.  ''  To  St.  Pierre."  "  But 
it  is  an  enemy  town,"  I  rephed.  They  burst  out  laughing 
in  the  midst  of  their  tears,  amused  at  my  naivete,  and 
assured  me  that  they  woiild  be  received  by  a  rich  business 
man  whom  they  named,  and  said  he  was  the  commercial 
agent  of  the  general.  They  went  on  to  explain  that  General 
Prevost  had  a  fine  productive  coffee  plantation;  every  year 
he  sent  the  crop  to  St.  Pierre  by  an  American  vessel  so 
called;  it  was  really  English  under  the  American  flag.  This 
coffee  consigned  to  French  ports  gained  a  much  better  price 
than  in  London,  and  the  agent  sent  the  general  in  exchange, 
always  by  the  same  route,  wines  from  Bordeaux,  eau  de 
vie  de  Cognac,  Bayonne  hams,  and  silks  for  the  ladies' 
dresses.  I  was  much  surprised  at  all  this  commerce,  as 
between  good  neighbours,  having  no  idea  of  such  a  state 
of  things,  so  ignorant  was  I  of  the  way  of  the  world.  This 
made  me  think  that  perhaps  my  map  had  been  a  bargain 
in  some  less  innocent  traffic.    An  hour  later  we  were  all 
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on  board  and  sailing  in  silence  for  Martinique.     During  the 
day  the  expedition  quitted  Dominica  to  put  the  smaller 
islands  of  Nevis  and  Monserrat  under  contribution;  they 
had  never  expected  that  a  French  squadron  would  trouble 
itself  to  demand  money  of  them.     On  reaching  St.  Pierre 
I  sent  the  ladies  ashore  in  the  ship's  boat.     I  hailed  a  post- 
canoe,  which  took  me  quickly  to  Fort  de  France.     The 
admiral  was  waiting  for  me  with  anxious  impatience;  he 
knew  nothing  except  that  there  had  been  a  heavy  engage- 
ment, as  the  firing  could  be  heard  on  the  Precheur.     When 
he  heard  of  the  burning  of  Roseau  he  was  so  angry  I  could 
not  get  in  a  word  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     He  cursed  the 
e^^pedition  and  its  leader,  and  with  difficulty  I  persuaded 
him  that  the  disaster  was  the  result  of  chance.     He  fully 
approved  of  all  I  had  done  for  General  Provost's  house, 
and  sent  an  officer  to  St.  Pierre  to  assure  the  ladies  of  his 
good  wishes  and  to  ask  how  he  could  help  them.     He  told 
me  to  draw  up  a  full  report  of  my  mission,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  beheve  that  he  used  it  when  writing  to  the  Minister 
of  Marine  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  difficult  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  surrounded  by  English  possessions 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  EngHsh  blockading  squadron, 
whose  reprisals  might  well  be  disastrous  to  towns  of  Mar- 
tinique.    I  have  been  told  that  the  head  of  the  expedition 
was  removed  from  employment,  but,  added  my  informant, 
this  proved  most  advantageous  to  him,  and  counted  as  an 
honour  at  the  Restoration.     The  three  grenadiers  left  at 
Roseau  on  account  of  their  stings  acted  as  a  safeguard  to 
the  general's  house,  and  returned  nearly  cured  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  loud  in  praise  of  the  care  taken  of  them. 
They  brought  me,  in  addition  to  a  graciously  worded  letter 
of  thanks,  a  little  box  sent  by  my  good  hostess.     It  con- 
tained a  beautiful  little  marble  statuette,  8  or  9  inches 
high,  of  the  Virgin.     I  gave  it  to  Mme.  de  Villaret  as  my 
share  of  the  Dominica  prize-money.     I  nearly  forgot  to  say 
that  I  brought  back  to  the  admiral  the  map  of  Dominica 
I  had  given  him  some  months  before.     I  showed  him  on  it 
the  operations,  but  soon  saw  that  he  was  not  attending, 
and  was  evidently  much  upset  at  the  thought  of  a  map 
being  taken  from  his  desk,  the  key  of  which  he  always 
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carried.  I  reminded  him  of  the  theft  of  gold  fringes  from 
the  curtains  of  Louis  XIV.'s  own  room.  '*  It  was  an 
impudent  theft,"  said  the  admiral;  '*  but,  after  all,  it  did 
not  affect  the  country  a  bit  whether  the  king  had  gold 
fringes  or  not,  whereas  in  stealing  your  map  a  thief  has 
caused  the  death  of  a  hundred  men,  who  but  for  him  would 
have  landed  to-morrow  at  the  savanna  and  have  been  a 
strong  reinforcement.  It  is  treachery,  and  if  I  discover 
the  traitor  he  shall  pay  dearly  for  it." 

Three  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Mar- 
tinique, General  Prevost  proved  by  his  sound  strategic 
Hues  from  Robert  to  Fort  de  France  that  he  must  have 
procured  other  maps  than  mine,  and  that  he  was  able  enough 
to  use  them  with  success. 
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'•  Can  a  magazine  have  a  soul  ?  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
hundred  volumes  of  the  '  Cornhill,'  I  have  been  on  the  search,  and 
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the  pages,  reprinted  from  the  *  Cornhill,'  of  *  Culture  and  Anarchy.'  " 

—SIR  E.  T.  COOK. 

OPINIONS  OF  LIBRARIANS. 


"  I  find  upon  inquiry  at  our  five  Libraries  that  the  'Cornhill'  is 
well  read,  and  certainly  it  appeals  to  a  section  of  readers  who  can 
appreciate  better  literary  fare  than  is  offered  in  most  of  the  modern 
monthlies.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  own 
admiration  for  the  high  literary  tone  which  you  preserve  in  the 
'  Cornhill.'  " 

*'  My  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  one  of  its 
kind.  (Personally,  I  think  there  is  only  one  of  the  'Cornhill*  kind, 
and  that  is  the  'Cornhill*  itself.)  I  may  say  at  once  that  the 
'Cornhill*  exactly  meets  the  wants  of  a  select  body  of  readers.'* 

"  It  is  one  of  the  few  magazines  of  which  a  complete  set  is  kept  in 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  borrowers." 

OPINIONS   OF  THE   PRESS. 

**  'Cornhill*  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  is  full  of  the  most  entertaining 
reading  with  real  literary  flavour." — Liverpool  Courier. 

"  The  counsel  of  perfection  is  to  purchase  the  '  Cornhill,'  that  you 
may  not  only  enjoy  its  contents  but  keep  them  to  show  a  friend." 

— Guardian. 

"  Those  of  us  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  magazine  will 
be  well  advised  to  repair  the  omission." — Oxford  Magazine, 
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The  Cornhill  can  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents, 
price  Is.  €)d.  net  monthly.  The  Subscription  for  a  year,  including 
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EMILY  AND  ANNE  BRONTE 

HAWORTH    EDITION. 

In  seven  volumes,  with  Introductions  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  and  Illustrated  with  Portraits 
and  Views  of  places  described  in  the  books.  A 
facsimile  of  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition  is 
included  in  each  volume.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

1.  JANE  EYRE.    By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

2.  SHIRLEY.    By  Charlotie  Bronte. 

3.  VILLETTE.    By  Charlotte  BrontjB. 

4.  THE  PROFESSOR.  By  Charlotte  BRONTii,  and  POEMS, 

by  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne  Bronte,  and  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bront^. 
6.  WUTHERING  HEIGHTS.    By  Emily  Bronte.  AGNES 
GREY.    By  Anne  BrontS. 

6.  THE    TENANT    OF    WILDFELL    HALL,      By   Anne 

Bront£. 

7.  THE  LIFE    OF    CHARLOTTE    BRONTE.     By    Mrs. 

Gaskell.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Clement 
K.  Shorter.  With  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations. 


POPULAR  EDITION. 

7  volumes  (as  above).     Small  Post  8va    3s.  6d.  net  each. 

POCKET  EDITION. 

7  volumes  (as  above).  Each  with  Frontispiece.  Small 
ifcap.  8vo.  2s.  net  each. 
POEMS  :  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  Anne 
and  Bran  well  Bronte.  Including  some  Poems  hitherto 
unprinted.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Benson,  with  Portraits  and  2 
Facsimile  MSS.    3s.  6d.  net. 
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WORKS  OF  MRS.  GASKELL 


KNUTSFORD    EDITION. 


In  eight  volumes,  each  containing  an  Introduc- 
tion, a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  and  other 
Illustrations,  and  Facsimile  MS.  Several  hitherto 
unprinted  Contributions  to  Periodicals,  two  New 
Poems,  and  some  unpublished  fragments  of  stories 
are  included.     Crown   8vo.  7s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
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other  Tales. 
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Tales. 

3.  RUTH,  and  other  Tales. 
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7.  COUSIN     PHILLIS,     A 

DARK      NIGHT'S 
WORK,  etc. 

8.  WIVES  AND 

DAUGHTERS. 


UNIFORM    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION. 

In    seven    illustrated    volumes.      Crown   8vo. 
5s.  net  each. 

POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  seven  volumes.     Small  Post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net 
each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

Haworth  Edition.     Large  Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
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CENTENARY  BIOGRAPHICAL    EDITION 

In  26  volumes.  Edited  by  Lady  Ritchie.  With  Biographical 
Prefaces,  many  New  Letters  and  Illustrations,  together  with  some 
hitherto  unpublished  Writings.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in 
the  Text ;  about  500  separate  Plates  by  the  Author  and  many 
distinguished  Artists,  and  26  Portraits  of  Thackeray,  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net  each  volume;    ;^13  I3s.  net  the  Set. 
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3-4.  PENDENNIS 
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etc. 
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FATAL  BOOTS 

8.  CONTRIBUTIONS    TO 

PUNCH:  Vol.  I.  NOVELS 
BY    EMINENT    HANDS. 

9.  Vol.  II.    BOOK  OF  SNOBS, 

etc. 

10.  ESMOND 

11.  ENGLISH     HUMOURISTS  ; 

FOUR  GEORGES 


12-13.  THE  NEWCOMES 

14.  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  etc. 
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16-17.  THE  VIRGINIANS 
18-19.  PHILIP 

20.  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS. 

etc. 

21.  DENIS  DUVAL,  etc. 

22.  PARIS   SKETCH    BOOK. 

etc. 

23.  IRISH  SKETCH  BOOK 

24.  CATHERINE,  etc. 

25.  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  BOR- 

SELLEN.  etc. 

26.  MISCELLANIES 


BIOGRAPHICAL  EDITION 

In  13  volumes.  This  Edition  comprises  additional  material  and 
Letters,  Sketches  and  Drawings,  derived  from  the  Author's  Original 
Manuscripts  and  Note  Books,  and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations by  many  distinguished  Artists.  Each  volume  includes  a 
Memoir  by  Lady  Ritchie.    Large  Crown  Bvo.  10s.  6d.  net  each. 

LIBRARY  EDITION 

In  24  volumes.  Illustrated  by  the  Author,  Richard  Doyle  and 
Frederick  Walker.    Small  Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

POCKET  EDITION 

In  27  volumes.     Small  Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  net  each  volume. 


WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING 

POETICAL  WORKS 

COMPLETE  EDITION.      Edited  and  Annotated  by  the  Rt.  How. 

Augustine  Birrell,  K.C,  and  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  K.C.B. 

2  volumes,  with  a  Portrait  in  each.      10/.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
INDIA    PAPER    EDITION.       In  1  volume      24/.  net. 

In  2  volumes     26/.  net. 
POCKET  EDITION.     In  8  volumes  (size  4J  x  6i  inches),  printed 

upon   India   Paper,  with  a  Portrait  in  each   volume.     Bound  in 

Cloth,  4/.  net  each,  or  in  Leather,  5/.  net  each.     The  8  volumes 

in  gold  lettered  case,  37s.  net,  in  Cloth. 
UNIFORM    EDITION.       Containing    Portraits    and    Illustrations. 

17  volumes.     6/.  net  each. 
SELECTIONS.     Crown  8vo.     6/.  net. 

Pocket  Edition.      2/.  net. 


THE  BROWNING  LOVE  LETTERS.     The  Letters  or  Robert 

Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  2  volumes.  21/.  net. 

Also  New  Edition  on  Thin  Paper,  2  volumes.     5/.  net  each. 
LIFE  AND    LETTERS   OF  ROBERT    BROWNING.     By  Mrs. 

Sutherland  Orr.     Edited,  with  a  Preface  by  Sir   Frederic  G. 

Kbnyon,  K.C.B.     With  Portraits.     9/.  net. 
BROWNING  :  How  to  Know  Him.     By  W.  L.  Phelps.     7/.  6d,  net. 

THE  BROWNINGS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.     Edited  by  Sir  Frederic 
G.  Kenyon,  K.C.B.     2s.  net. 

WORKS    OF 
ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 

POETICAL    WORKS 

COMPLETE  in  1  volume,  with  Portrait.     6s.  net. 

UNIFORM  EDITION.     In  6  volumes.     5/.  net  each. 

POCKET  EDITION.     In   3  volumes.     Printed  upon  India  Paper, 

with  a   Portrait  in    each.      Cloth,   4/.    net  each.      Leather,    5/. 

net  each. 
SELECTIONS.     First  Series,  5/.  net.     Second  Series,  5/.  net. 
POEMS.     Cloth,  2/.  net.     Leather,  2/.  6d.  net. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 
Edited,  with  Biographical  Additions  by  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon, 
K.C.B.     With  Portraits.     2  volumes.     15/.  net. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING  IN  HER  LETTERS. 
By  Percy  Lubbock.     With  Portrait.      l(V.  6d.  net. 


By  HARTLEY    WITHERS 

6s.  net.  each. 
WAR-TIME  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS.    2nd  Impression. 

"In  this  book  the  editor  of  'The  Economist'  deals  in  his  own  original 
and  lucid  manner  with  various  questions  connected  with  war  and  post- 
war finance." — The  Financial  Times. 

THE     BUSINESS     OF    FINANCE.         2nd  Impression. 

"  He  treats  of  the  subject  mainly  in  its  relation  to  industry  and  smooths 
the  path  for  those  who  find  the  way  rather  thorny  .  .  .  Timely  and 
instructive." — Financial  Times. 

THE    MEANING    OF    MONEY.  20th  Impression. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Withers'  book  will  supersede  all  other 
introductions  to  monetary  science  ;  .  .  .  a  safe  and  indispensable  guide 
through  the  mazes  of  the  money  market." — Financial  News. 

STOCKS    AND     SHARES.  7th  Impression. 

"  It  is  a  good  book,  it  is  sure  of  its  public,  and  if  the  laymen  who  read  it 
will  only  follow  Mr.  Withers'  advice,  more  than  one  *  bucket-shop '  will 
be  closed  till  further  notice." — Morning  Post. 

MONEY    CHANGING  :  6th  Impression. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE.  "  Mr.  Withers  makes 
the  topic  interesting  in  spite  of  its  obvious  and  irrepressible  technicality. 
Occasionally  he  renders  it  really  amusing." — Financial  News. 

POVERTY    AND     WASTE.  2nd  Impression. 

"  The  book  views  its  subject  from  the  advantageous  position  of  an 
impartial  observer,  the  respective  cases  for  capital  and  labour,  rich  and 
poor,  producer  and  consumer,  being  brought  to  the  reader's  attention  in 
a  convincingly  logical  manner." — Financial  Times. 

INTERNATIONAL    FINANCE.  3rd  Impression. 

"  We  heartily  commend  a  timely  work  dealt  with  in  popular  and  simple 
style,  which,  however,  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  value  as  a  standard 
financial  work." — Morning  Post. 

WAH    AND    LOMBARD    STREET.       4th  Impression. 

•'  Carried  out  with  the  same  happy  touch  of  literary  simplicity  and  wit 
combined  with  an  expert  knowledge  of  his  subject  which  has  given 
distinction  and  popular  value  to  his  preceding  books." — Times. 


OUR  MONEY  AND  THE  STATE.  2nd  Impression. 
"  Written  with  all  the  clarity  and  vigour  which  have  made  the  author's 
books  on  kindred  subjects  so  popular — is  quite  sound  and  it  can  be 
recommended  to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  an  insight  into  what  is  pre- 
eminently a  subject  of  the  day." — Financial  Times.  3s.  6d.  net. 

LOMBARD     STREET.  4th  Impression. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET.  By  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 
Edited  with  a  New  Preface  by  HAKTLEY  WITHERS.  "There  is  »  -^ 
city  man,  however  ripe  his  experience,  who  could  not  add  to  his  know- 
ledge from  its  pages." — Financial  News.  6s.  net. 
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